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O happy is the man who hears 
Instruction’s warning voice, 

And who celestial Wisdom makes 
His early, only choice. 


For she has treasures greater far 
Than east or west unfold, — 

And her rewards more precious are 
Than all their stores of gold. 


According as her labours rise 
So her rewards increase; 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace. 
(Paraphrase in metre of Proverbs iii, 13-17. 
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Preface 


As I| have fully outlined the plan and scope of this work in the first and 
introductory chapter, and have there explained my reasons for writing 
this book, little remains to be said in the way of preface. To many 
readers the task of recovering what is known concerning the history of 
the occult sciences in Atlantis may appear as a vain, or even an impossible, 
one, and, as they will recognize, only very unusual and special circum- 
stances have enabled me to undertake it at all. Even so, it has been 
an exercise of considerable perplexity, and I cannot claim that it is so 
complete and determinate in its matter and conclusions as a review 
of a subject less complex and less environed by the legendary and the 
arcane might, and indeed, should be. Still, difficulties and obscurities 
notwithstanding, I think I have succeeded in probing to the heart of the 
Atlantean occult philosophy, while I believe I have been able to prove 
that Atlantis was indeed the original source of those sciences known as 
occult. 

Every possible source productive of evidence has been ransacked, 
and every reference carefully examined, only those which appeared as 
hopelessly grotesque or' improbable having been discarded. It will be 
- seen that I have taken little or no notice of some of the most widely known 
efforts to explain and describe the history of the occult sciences as they 
were known in Atlantis, for the very good reason that I could not bring 
myself either to credit their accuracy or to regard them as otherwise than 
inventions of an undisciplined imagination, or as the-results of a tendency 
_ to make use of traditions many of which are definitely of modern origin. 
Some of these efforts are fabricated in a manner almost incredibly scornful 
of human credulity, and presented in a style of mock hierophantic 
omniscience, in order to support one or other of those pseudo-arcane 
philosophies which have no reference to official mystical science and 
method. 

The grand mistake of the false mystic is that he does not regard his 
empirical pretensions as subject to the provisions of ordinary criticism. 
He has seldom an extensive, or even a tolerable acquaintance with the 
matter or principles of ancient History, Archaeology or Anthropology, 
nor does he employ the customary logical safeguards against flagrant 
error. Again, generally speaking, he is not sufficiently well versed in the 
Science of Comparative Religion, the history of myth and allegory, or 
even in the earlier records of occult science, as all too many recent publica- 
tions have revealed. In the present work I have striven to give their 
due meed to accuracy and probability, and if I have in places departed 
from this counsel of perfection, it is either because of the complexities 
surrounding my subject or through a desire to preserve some quaint or 
interesting, though comparatively worthless, tradition, rant I have 
taken due care to note its deficiencies. 2 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


ALTHOUGH the history, geology and folk-lore of lost Atlantis have been 
examined with a thoroughness almost as faithful as that which at length 
succeeded in the unearthing of Troy or Babylon, no serious or indeed 

tolerable account of those arcane sciences which it certainly originated 
_ and nurtured has so far been forthcoming. In the several works relating 
to the island-continent which I have already published I have alluded in 
passing to the subject of the occult arts which had their beginnings 
on Atlantean soil. But the severely factual method which inspired these 
essays practically prohibited more direct reference to any part of the 
theme which could not be authenticated by evidence the most express 
and definite. 

For a generation at least occult society as a whole has awaited an 
authoritative work on the subject of the arcane sciences as they were 
known in Atlantis. So far as I was personally concerned, it seemed as 
though I should have no share in such a task, as the general character of 
my researches in Atlantean history might thereby be presumed to suffer 
from a treatment inseparable from the difficulties of mystical demonstra- 
tion. But circumstances have arisen which practically dictate the 
composition of the present volume. The appearance within recent years 
of certain works of the most unorthodox and misleading character, as 
well as lectures and articles of a bizarre and grossly fanciful nature, so 
threatens the position of the growing science of legitimate Atlantean 
research that its vitiation or destruction might well follow were the 
particular subject of arcane life and practice in the sunken isle to be left 
in the hands of those who choose to make it a vehicle for absurd and 
irrational theories and inventions. 

It was with something more profound ae diffidence that at last I 
resolved to approach an issue at once so complicated and important as 
the demonstration of the mystical history of Atlantis. In many places 
the witness is, admittedly, of a nature so tenuous and dubious as to 
appear quite intangible, while even more belongs to an era so compara- 
tively late in time as scarcely to be either relative or legitimate. Indeed, 
had it not been for two outstanding factors the whole endeavour might 
rationally have seemed as injudicious as it was impracticable. 

The first of these is the existence of a body of arcane record to which 
I have had the privilege of personal access, and to whose pages, I under- 
stand, no other British traditionalist, of this generation at least, has 
enjoyed approach. Concerning the nature of this body of arcane evidence 
_ I shall speak at greater length in the pages to come. Here I shall only 
say that although I am in a position to regard the major portion of it as 
authentic, I am equally conscious that a large proportion of it is un- 
serviceable, as in many places it is not only misleading but definitely the 

product of an inventive and uncritical traditionalism. 
The second factor of which I speak is the growing vigour and dis- 
ciplined authority of that instrument of analogy and comparative criti- 


cism which informs the spirit of modern traditional science, by the aid of 
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which so many dark places in history and legend are being illuminated 
with at least sufficient power to enable us to recognize the outlines of 
truth. Even so, I am all too well aware that the task which presently 
confronts me is one which few writers would have the boldness or the 
rashness to assume, and, as I have already said, it is only the ever-present 
dread that the legitimate study of affairs Atlantean may suffer from the 
misrepresentations of unprincipled invention which has inspired me to 
defy a host of difficulties, and to give to the Occult World the nearest 
approach to a genuine, if fragmentary, account of the rise and dissemina- 
tion of the arcane sciences as they were known in ancient Atlantis. 

The rigours of destructive criticism which I will undoubtedly have to 
face may be mitigated somewhat if I add that for at least a quarter of a 
’ century I have carefully and busily gathered together such data as has 
reference to my subject from every source which I believed to be genuine 
and reputable. What has seemed otherwise I have studiously refrained 
from including in the record of proof, unless I could satisfactorily explain 
any apparently. incongruous elements. This collection of authentic 
material I originally gathered, not with the ultimate intention of publica- 
tion at this particular juncture, but rather with the purpose of passing it 
on for future use by others at what might seem a more opportune period. 
Recent events, however, and the continued appearance of the unorthodox 
publications to which I have referred, some of which have bowdlerized, 
or misapplied, the conclusions at which I arrived in previous works, have 
indicated the error of such a policy, so that I am left with no alternative 
but to present the material I have gathered without loss of time. 

My general endeavour, then, will be to provide students of the occult 
with a reasonably dependable description of the occult sciences as prac- 
tised in Atlantis, so far as any endowment I may possess in the art of 
demonstration may enable me to furnish the same. This will be associa- 
ted with the theory that these arts had their inception in the Atlantean 
sub-continent, while I also hope to indicate, so far as that is possible, the 
spirit of mystical philosophy which inspired the originators of arcane 
knowledge in the Poseidonian isle. 

It would indeed have been almost competent for the historian to 
prove the former existence of Atlantis from the fact that she bequeathed 
the occult arts to the ancient world. Had there been no Atlantis (to 
paraphrase the bon mot of Voltaire respecting a Deity) occult science would 
have had to invent such a region, as will clearly become apparent in the 
sequel. The occult sciences can have arisen only from a single place of 
origin, and some anthropologists have sought this in ancient Egypt. 
But that they did not have their inception in Egypt can be proved by the 
existence of a primitive magic in Western Europe even in Aurignacian 
times, many thousands of years before we have any record of occult 
practice on.the banks of the Nile. The beginnings of Magic of an elemen- 
tary character can indeed be perceived in the Aurignacian cave-shrines of 
the Dordogne in France and in association with burial customs in Aurig- 
nacian and Azilian graves ages before Egypt became a cultural force. 

The sources for the occult history of Atlantis are threefold. The 
most direct is that which draws its details from the writings of Classical 
authors. Of these, by far the most important are the Tima@us and Critias 
of Plato, which, as will be seen later on, deal in places with circumstances 
which have reference to the occult. Scarcely less authoritative is the 
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Historical Library of Diodorus Siculus, a comparatively late Greek 
historian of Sicily, who flourished during the reigns of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, and who enlightens us considerably upon the Astrological 
affairs of Atlantis. Diodorus was a great traveller, and drew not only 
upon ancient traditions gathered by him in the course of his long wander- 
ings in Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor, but also from ancient writings 
some of which are now irrecoverable. Other vestigial allusions to 
Atlantean occult belief are also to be encountered in the works of several 
writers of the Classical era, particularly those who treat of the sacred 
isles of the West, the Hesperides and the Elysian Fields, both of which, 
as I have revealed in former works, may safely be regarded as tradition- 
ally associated with the idea of Atlantis. 

The second source from which we procure quite a wealth of material 
concerning the occult history of the sunken continent is that which has 
reference to the Antediluvian tradition, which is associated with those 
races which existed in a particular part of the world prior to the Deluge 
described in the Scriptures. In a recent work which may be familiar to 
many of my readers, Will Eurape Follow Atlantis?, I have already out- 
lined the history of these races, which has indeed been dealt with by 
numerous commentators in the past. In that work I have made it 
plain, I hope, that the tradition of this Antediluvian world cannot by any 
means be dissociated from that of the Classical idea of Atlantis. So far 
as the occult record of this pre-Deluge community is concerned, numerous 
ancient writings and legends, mainly of Oriental origin, make frequent 
allusion to it. Not a few of these are to be found in the earlier chapters 
of the Book of Genesis, while Jewish Rabbinical works and Arabic writings 
not infrequently provide us with valuable subject-matter concerning it, 
and of these I shall make the fullest use so far as their authenticity permits. 

The third and last source open to us from which to glean authoritative 
material concerning the occult sciences in Atlantis is of an entirely 
different character. As is well known to all mystics, initiated and other- 

wise, a very considerable body of traditional matter exists in the records 
- of occult fraternities, known generally as “‘The Arcane Tradition’’, which 
deals with occult history in its entirety. This is partly written, partly 
communicated by word of mouth. It does not, however, treat of the 
secrets of the Mysteries, which are incommunicable otherwise than by 
symbolical methods, but merely with traditional circumstances, actual, 
probable, or, in some cases, merely mythical, and there exists no valid 
reason why this body of information should not be revealed and employed 
to fortify the purposes of occult argument and history. So much, indeed, 
is “lawful’’. More is not, and in any case could not be communicated in 
ordinary speech or writing. In making use of this source, however, I 
have no hesitation in subjecting it to the same tests as the Scriptures and 
other sacred or traditional compositions have been subjected by the 
higher critics, although I will certainly do soreverently. Indeed, a great 
deal of it openly calls for such criticism, especially that portion of it which 
hails from early mediaeval times, the Alexandrian and more ancient 
passages appearing to be more precise and genuine, though a number of 
these appear in the form of translations. A certain, evena considerable, 
proportion is of no utility and palpably absurd. 

Taking it as a whole, the body of evidence to which I allude, and which 
does not emanate from any popularly known occult society, seems to 
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date from a period beginning with the seventh century A.D., and is con- 
tinued to about the middle of the seventeenth century. Quite a fair 
proportion of it is in English, much in French, a certain measure in 
German, not a little in Spanish, while some of it is couched in Greek and 
Arabic. With the oral part embraced in the first four languages I have a 
first-hand acquaintance (though most of the German material had to be 
passed on to me in translation). So far as the written.part is concerned, 
I have perused practically all of it in English and French, as well as the 
major entries in Spanish, but I am not so familiar with that in German, 
a tongue with which I have only a distant acquaintance. I have perused 
considerable tracts of it in translations from the Greek and Arabic. The 
manuscript books in which it is contained, or rather bound up, frequently 
present great palaeographic difficulties, and although this has not troubled 
me in the case of the English and French manuscripts, it has certainly 
done so in that of the Spanish, while I cannot read German palaeography. 

These manuscripts, which are readily procurable at the time of initia- 
tion, are almost wholly withdrawn from the initiate subsequently ; indeed, 
he is credited with much greater powers of memory than he usually 
possesses, and this has in many cases, I believe, militated against progress 
in occult study, a somewhat narrow and illiberal tradition existing 
against the publication or transcription of these books, which, after 
all, contain nothing of arcane value proper other than mere chronicle 
and allegory. There is no vow or incumbency upon the initiate not to 
make use of them—indeed, this has been done on several occasions, with- 
out leave given or asked for. Thus the reason for their seclusion is un- 
satisfactory, and is mainly a matter of old-fashioned and traditional 
prejudice, much as was the printing of the Scriptures in mediaeval times. 
It is indeed well known that several copies of these books exist, though 
these are by no means uniform, but only one of the sets has been examined 
by me. It is, of course, impossible to divulge in what keeping they are, 
as very definite vows of silence are extracted on that particular score, the 
very names of the three great arcane societies which make use of them 
(or four, I believe) being a matter of secrecy. Indeed, I am unaware of 
the titles of the other two (or three) parallel societies myself, as, for some 
reason not divulged, one can only belong to a single body, until a higher 
grade has been attained than that to which I belong. 

More I may not say, but it is not my intention here to occlude the fact _ 
that much of that part of this tradition which deals with the affairs of 
Atlantis is utterly worthless, particularly that which seems to belong to 
that period which stretches from the fourteenth century to the end of the 
seventeenth. The older portion, however, appears to me to be much more 
precise on the whole, though manifest inaccuracies certainly occur, if 
indeed they do not abound. | This older portion is clearly based upon still 
more venerable material, and a good deal of it is capable, after being 
critically tested, of being used for my particular purpose. Having from 
an early age been profoundly interested in the question of Atlantis, I had 
little difficulty in memorizing those passages in the large, although I am 
bound to admit that precise memory of texts has always presented a 
difficulty tome. I speak, of course, of the written part, which, so far as 
its Atlantean references are concerned, might be contained in about 
fifty or sixty pages of an ordinary printed book. 

As regards the oral portion, I am in a much better position, my long 
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training in Folk-lore making it comparatively easy for me to memorize its 
substance; for what is heard is frequently retained when what is read is 
forgotten. In all, this oral portion might be put into half the space of 
the written, and most of both will be found in this book, at least those 
passages which possess any evidential value. Many -paragraphs in the 
written portion are of a nature so obscure, chiefly because of the archaic 
language in which they are couched, that even a prolonged study of old - 
English verbal forms and syntax on my part has sometimes brought little 
enlightenment. But the obscurity in this case is neither wilful nor is it 
due to occult preciosity, but wholly to the poverty of the English tongue 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as a medium of arcane expres- 
sion; while much the same may be said of the French. As for the older 
German passages, I have found their tortuous syntax utterly beyond me 
in so many instances that I despair of drawing upon them. to any extent 
otherwise than through a memory of their translations, but indeed I do 
not think:my case will suffer from this, as much of their matter seems to 
consist of allegorical invention. 

I much regret to say that I have found it impossible to make any 
practical use of that very considerable body of material professing to deal 
with the occult life of Atlantis which proceeds from sources based upon 
communications from the Otherworld. During the last twenty years or 
more I have from time to time received a large number of more or less 
elaborate communications of the kind, which interested persons have 
courteously placed at my disposal. But, after the most careful examina- 
tion of these, I have found myself compelled to reject this entire body of 
witness for the following reasons. In the first place, out of several 
hundred scripts based upon matter professedly communicated by spirits 
of the Atlantean dead, I found that not a single one of these agreed in its 
circumstances with another. A striking feature of these accounts is 
their divergence in respect ‘of the Atlantean language, of which many of 
them supply a description, while they are frequently at variance as 
regards Atlantean history and customs. Not a few of them are obviously 
the products of the wildest invention, whilst others are as clearly the: 
results of the crassest ignorance of Atlantean tradition. Of the few 
tolerably rational communications of this kind which I have had placed 
at my disposal, none reacts favourably to the ordinary canons of fair and 
judicious criticism. | ! 

I may say that in several cases I had hopefully looked for very different 
results, especially bearing in mind that excellent and trustworthy body of 
evidence from Spiritualistic sources which has in late years revealed itself 
in association with Chinese record, which the most exigent criticism has 
failed to abrade or break down, and in view of which I hoped, and still 
hope, to learn of authoritative and genuine Atlantean revelations of the 
utmost value. I can write only of what I have actually examined. In 
my opinion, however, the difficulties in the way of procuring such com- 
munications are well-nigh insuperable. Those in making spiritual 
rapport with ancient Egypt, for example, are undoubtedly great when 
the stretch of time which separates us from Egyptian life is considered. 
But the vastly greater gulf of antiquity which severs us from Atlantis 
seems to me altogether to preclude the probability of receiving messages 
from its former inhabitants by mediumistic means, and indeed raises 
questions concerned with the duration of psychic existence in the lower 
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planes which would appear to strain credibility and possibility to an 
undue degree. Even so, I shall always be glad to hear from approved 
quarters of any communications which appear to convey intimations of 
a genuine and rational nature. 

Of works upon the subject of the occult in Atlantis which appear 
to me to be of a fundamentally disingenuous character I have already 
made mention. Some of these have had a large circulation and have 
found considerable support in certain quarters generally regarded as 
semi-official in their authority. It is far from my intention to injure the 
susceptibilities of those who have sponsored them or have given credence 
to them, so I will refrain from specifying them more particularly. _ One of 
these issues from a centre which has achieved a wide popularity among 
occult students of the less critical kind, and its results I can only describe 
as disastrous in the extreme. Another, only a little less fantastic, and 
which purports to be founded upon the matter of the Secret Tradition, is 
still the accepted view of a great mystical society as regards Atlantean 
occult knowledge. Here I have only to say, and all true initiates will 
agree, that it most certainly did not emanate from any Secret Tradition 
of genuine and official status, and that the conclusions it draws are an. 
admixture of Platonic statement with an inventive capacity which either 
Jules Verne or Mr. H. G. Wells might well have envied. 

I have already touched upon the subject of the origin of the occult 
sciences in Atlantis, but as practically the entire content of this book will 
compose the witness to this theory, it scarcely appears necesary to deal ~ 
with it in a preliminary passage which cannot as yet embrace conclusions. 
It is, however, necessary to say a few words on the matter of chronology. 
At what period in ancient history does it seem most probable that the 
arcane arts arose in Atlantis? We know from Plato’s account that the 
island-continent must finally have disappeared into the depths of ocean 
at some time about 9400 B.c., or, to be precise, 11,342 years ago. As 
magical or occult practice was certainly known to the Aurignacian people 
of Western Europe at least 14,000 years before the Christian era, and 
probably long before that time, and as I have in my book, The Problem 
of Atlantis, adduced reasonably acceptable evidence that this folk were 
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visited by one of its more severe cataclysmic shocks, it would seem logical 
to suppose that the magical art must have been practised in Atlantis at 
some considerable time prior to this. The era of its rise there must, 
indeed, be, to a great extent, matter of conjecture. But as the earliest 
date of occult practice in Western Europe is generally accepted by the 
foremost authorities as falling not later than about 14,000 B.c., as no 
symptoms of occult belief are associated with earlier European cultures, 
and as these latter must inevitably have been in touch with Atlantean 
life, I cannot well see how either Atlantean civilization or Occult Science 
can be placed much further back in human history than, say, the 
sixteenth millennium before the age of Christ—a stretch of time suffici- 
ently extensive for reasonable conjecture, and probably much too long 
for official acceptance. 

Even so, I cannot credit that either Atlantean culture or the occult 
sciences of which it was a part ever reached those heights of proficiency, 
to say nothing of surpassing excellence, which Plato’s famous dialogues 
seem to confer upon them, until a very much later period. When I 
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speak of 15,000 years B.C. as associated with them, I naturally infer 
therefrom that at an era so exceedingly remote they must then have been 
in a condition so primitive as would place them upon a level with the 
earliest strivings of the most barbarous races. At the same time, it 
should be kept in mind that Aurignacian Magic can only have been of a 
“Colonial’”’ character, and could scarcely have been representative of the 
higher official Atlantean magical code. The probability is, too, that the 
Aurignacian or Cré-Magnon race represented a migration of the lower 
elements from Atlantis. That being as it may, I do not think it at all 
probable that Atlantean civilization or culture arrived at that apogee of 
brilliance which Plato seems to ascribe to them until many centuries 
of gradual groping and development had passed by. It is the wild and 
witless assertions of writers either self-deluded or desirous of achieving a 
large and fatuous reading-public which foster such theories, weighting the 
scales against a rational consideration of the whole Atlantean hypo- 
thesis, and making it the butt of the serious archaeologist. In short, it 
‘seems to me to serve every good purpose to state provisionally that the 
ocgult sciences in Atlantis could not have developed sufficiently to become 
the basis of later European arcane belief and practice until about a 
thousand years prior to the final catastrophe. 

To place this chronology upon a more definite basis: we know that 
Plato fixed the general date of the disapperance of Atlantis at about 
g000 years before his time, or, as he was born in 427 B.c., about 9400 years’ 
,B.C., Of some II,300 years ago, more or less. If Atlantean Occult Science 
required, say, some 5000 years for its development, as did Egyptian and 
Chaldean Magic, this would throw back its beginnings to, say, 14,300 
B.c.,so that we may reasonably believe that at some time in the tenth 
millennium before Christ it had entered upon that phase of higher spiritual 
development which it enjoyed prior to the final destruction of the region 
wherein it functioned. 


CHAPTER II 
RELIGION AND MYTH IN ATLANTIS 


ANY survey of Occult Science as it prevailed in Atlantis must inevitably 
be prefaced by an account of its ancient religion and mythology. Indeed, 
it would be well-nigh impossible to comprehend the occult history of 
Atlantis otherwise than in the light of such knowledge, so numerous and 
continuous are the references which must be made to its mythology in 
any study of its arcane sciences. It is by no means the case that we are 
entirely ignorant of this somewhat obscure subject. To say as much, as 
certain writers have contended, is to reveal utter ignorance of the sources 
at our command, which, when we recall that Atlantis has been a part of 
the ocean’s bed for more than eleven thousand years, are actually much 
more complete than we have any right to expect. 

The sources from which we can draw authentic data concerning the 
religion of Old Atlantis are at least sixfold. Firstly, there is that fur- 
nished by Plato himself; the material to.be found in the writings of 
Diodorus Siculus; that considerable body of proof associated with an 
archipelago which the Greeks knew as the Hesperides, or the Fortunate 
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Isles to which frequent allusions are made in Classical writings, and 
which, as I have intimated, cannot be separated from our ideas of Atlantis. 
There follow the Scriptural and Oriental accounts of the Antediluvian or 
pre-Deluge world, which was certainly one and the same with Atlantis, 
from which fugitive statements concerning the religious practices of its 
people may be extracted, and, lastly, we can glean not a little from the 
traditions concerning the cult of that mysterious caste the Cabiri. If 
all these evidences are compared, in the analogical sense with what we 
know of similar types of belief as entertained by other races, a reasonably 
complete picture of religion as it was known in Atlantis should result. 

Let us, in the fundamental manner, deal with this evidence in the 
above order. To begin with the Platonic account, Plato makes it clear 
in his Critiqs that, notwithstanding the divine chiefship of Poseidon in 
Atlantis, the god Zeus, “‘the god above the gods’’, exercised a still higher 
authority as All-father, or universal deity. He it was, indeed, who 
appears to have judged Atlantis in the end and sent it to its doom. 
“‘Poseidon’’ and “‘Zeus’’ are, of course, Hellenic titles; but we know 
that Plato and Solon altered Atlantean or Egyptian nomenclatyres 
into their Greek equivalents. When the earth was divided into sub- 
sovereignties by the gods, declares Plato, the isle of Atlantis was awarded 
to Poseidon, god of the sea, the son of Saturn, who settled there and 
espoused Cleito, a mortal woman, one of the aborigines of the country. 
Regarding Poseidon’s personal history and attributes, Plato does not 
enlighten us further, and for the moment we may depart from the con- 
sideration of these. But he affords us a valuable clue from ritual. 

For he furnishes us with an account of a ceremony which was cele- 
brated in Atlantis once in every six years, when the twelve Kings or 
Rulers of Atlantis gathered to consider the laws of the State and to 
deliberate on public affairs and deliver justice. Their ordinances were 
engraved upon a column or pillar of that strange metal orichalcum, of 
which I will make further mention in the chapter on Alchemy. Before 
passing to the assize, they brought ten bulls into the sacred enclosure. 
Each king made.a vow to offer up one of these bulls—the number of kings 
and bulls, it will be noted, is not consistent—without employing the 
agency ofiron. The animals were sacrificed before the pillar, after which 
the kings passed the limbs of the beasts through a fire, and drenched the 
column with their blood. Later the entire carcass was consumed by the 
flames. What was left of the blood was poured into small golden vases 
and splashed on the fire, after some of it had been drunk by each ruler. 
The vases were then consecrated to Poseidon, and the kings, each wearing 
a rich blue robe, sought the temple, where they sat in council all night, 
until the hour of sunrise.1* 

Now, certain incidents in this ceremony closely resemble those known 
to have been in vogue in Greece and elsewhere at a period considerably 
older than the era in which Plato wrote. Indeed, by his time they had 
disappeared from usage. The nightly council was associated with the 
cult of Ge or Demeter, the earth-mother, while the sacrifice of bulls closely 
resembles what is known of Cretan and Egyptian practice. Moreover, 
the bull was specifically the sacred animal of Poseidon. But it was also 
associated with the cult of Bacchus, who in one of his earlier phases was 
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adored in the form of a bullin Macedonia. In any case, bulls were cer- 
tainly sacrificed to Poseidon, and appear to have symbolized him in his 
form of the tempestuous sea.? 

That the earliest ““Europeans’’, the men of Cré-Magnon, who were 
probably migrants from early Atlantis, worshipped the bull we know from 
_the wall-paintings of their caverns in Altamira in Northern Spain, and in 
those of the Dordogne area in Southern France. The Egyptian Serapeum, 
or Temple of the Bull-god Apis, is merely an architectural elaboration of 
these cave-shrines. This worship, carried from Atlantis, appears to have 
spread along the shores of the Mediterranean to Crete, until it reached 
Egypt. In Crete it is found in the cult of the Minotaur, whose myth 
had a world-wide fame, his Labyrinth at Gnossos closely resembling the 
much more ancient Cré-Magnon cave-shrines in the Pyrenees. This 
venerable tradition of bull-worship spread to Greece and Italy, as well as 
to Palestine. The Hebrew Samson, the man of bull-like strength and 
propensity, is nothing more than another Minotaur, bound and baited 
by the Philistines. 

In Egypt, it may be said without question, the worship of the bull was 
a much later institution than in Western Europe. It typified the god 
Osiris. In one Egyptian ceremony associated with the Mysteries, the 
Pharaoh, as Osiris, sacrificed a white bull which represented him in 
animal form. Fromits burnt carcass the soul of the Pharaoh was thought 
to rise to heaven, so that it might be reborn or refreshed there, in order 
that he should be reinvigorated for his principal duty in life, the fecundiz- 
ing of the crops by his royal virtue, that is, by the spirit of the divine 
bull-god which animated him.$ | 

Now this rite can be associated with the Atlantean ceremony des- 
cribed by Plato, not only by its ceremonial resemblance, which is manifest, 
but through its spiritual implications. Plato tells us that the kings of 
Atlantis met, among other reasons, at this time for the purpose of punish- 
ing evil-doers. It is a well-known fact in Folk-lore that sin of any kind 
is supposed to blight the food supply. of a country. It is obvious, then, 
that the Atlantean as well as the Egyptian ceremony was in the nature 
of a propitiation of the great fecundizing bull-god, as well as a rite directed 
to the acquisition of fresh and vital power. The new virtue conceived 
and acquired by such an act was regarded both as neutralizing the effects 
of popular sin and as strengthening the representatives of the god on earth 
in their mystical task of providing an abundant food supply for the 
- community. 

‘As regards the kings of Atlantis alluded to by Plato in connection 
with this ceremony, it is from the pages of Diodorus Siculus that we 
obtain our most extensive information concerning them. Plato certainly 
mentions the sons of Poseidon, who were ten in number. These were 
Atlas, Gadir or Eumolus, Amphisus, Eudemon, Mnesus, Autochthonus, 
Elassipus, Mestor, Azaes and Diaprepus. As we will find, the kings of 
Atlantis were also, at one epoch or another, among its gods, just as many 
of the early kings or heroes of Greece, Britain, and other lands were 
deified, so it will not be outside the scope of this chapter to examine 
their mythological ‘‘references’’. It is also necessary to state here that 
the evidence adduced by Diodorus is fully substantiated by the writings 
of the Carthaginian author Sanchoniathon, who flourished in the fifteenth 
century B.c. “The statements of Diodorus and Sanchoniathon,” says 
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Bailly, in his Lettres sur l’ Atlantide de Platon (page 70), ‘are absolutely the 
same, differing only in certain circumstances because recorded by different 
peoples. ... We have retrieved in the pages of Sanchoniathon the 
names of the gods and chiefs of Atlantis.’ It may be added that, as 
translated into Greek, the Carthaginian writer presents us with these 
names in their Hellenic forms, as, of course, does Diodorus. 

Atlas, the eldest, was among the Titans, and was the son of that 
great eponymous figure known to the Greeks as Iapetus, and to the 
Hebrews as Japhet, who was the brother of the Titans Prometheus and 
Epimetheus. Warned by an oracle that he would be undone by one of 
the sons of Jupiter, he withdrew from human society and refused to 
have any commerce with strangers. Perseus, irritated by his churlish 
behaviour when they encountered, showed him the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa, which had the property of turning all who beheld it into stone, 
so that by this agency the unfortunate Titan was at once transformed into 
a mountain in Mauritania, that Mount Atlas which the ancients believed 
was one of those peaks which sustained the heavens. It is, I think, a 
mere poetic elaboration of his original myth which makes him bear the 
entire globe upon his shoulders, as he is notably among that class of 
deities who uphold the heavens, a “‘sky-supporter’’ resembling the four 
genii who among the ancient Mexicans and Maya were regarded as 
maintaining the sky. 

It was probably this association with the heavens which later gave 
Atlas the reputation of being a great astronomer, indeed the father of 
Astrology. He was, indeed, the father of the spirits known as Pleiades, 
or those which composed the constellation of Taurus, as well as of the 
Hyades, in the same stellar group. He was, furthermore, the parent of 
the Hesperides, the three sisters who guarded his orchard with its golden 
apples. Eusebius identifies him with the patriarch Enoch, and alludes 
to him as the inventor of Astrology, while Michael Scot speaks of him as 
bringing that art to Spain in early times, and Roger Bacon mentions him 
as among the originators of Magic. 

Eumolus, or Gadir, appears to personify the Straits of Gibraltar, or 
Gades. Of Amphisus, Eudemon and Mnesus there appears to be no 
record in the pages of myth. Autochthonus simply means “‘aboriginal’’, 
and the term was generally applied by the Greeks to the peoples of the 
Pelasgian or early Greek stock. Nor do we know anything of moment 
regarding Elassipus, Mestor, Diaprepus and Azaes. 

Turning to Diodorus, he tells us that Uranus was the first king of the 
Atlanteans. He was the Hellenic god of the sky, and father of Iapetus, 
Oceanus, the Cyclopes and the Giants. Basilea and Rhea, or Pandora, 
were his daughters. These personages, or many of them, are one and 
the same with the Titans upon whom the gods of Greece waged a long and 
uncertain war. Indeed, it is manifest that Diodorus saw in the personnel 
of the war between the gods and the Titans the figures of early Atlantean 
history. Plato distinctly tells us that the reason of the downfall of 
Atlantis was the admixture of its godlike inhabitants with people of 
the lower caste: the aborigines of the island—that is to say, the Titans of 
Atlantis—intermarried with the aborigines, as did “‘the Sons of God”’ of 
the Scriptural narrative with mortal women, with the like evil conse- 
quences. The close connection of the Titans with Atlantis and the West 
assumed by Diodorus and Plato can imply one thing only—that the war 
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of the gods and Titans must have been regarded by the peoples of remote 
antiquity as a memory of strife between the races of the Mediterranean 
and those of the Atlantic, such as is outlined in the pages of Plato. 

This great saga, which bulks so largely in Greek literature and art, 
and which is most fully described by Hesiod in his ‘““‘Theogony’’, recounts 
how Uranus, the first ruler of the world, cast his sons, Briareus, Cottys, and 
others into the dreary realm of Tartarus, along with the Cyclopes. But, 
at the instance of Ge, or Gaea, their mother, they rose against him, 
deposed him, and replaced him by Cronus. Cronus, in turn, once more 
had the Cyclopes cast into the pit; but his own son, Zeus, later rebelled 
against him and the Titans and delivered the Cyclopes from Tartarus. 

Now this myth ‘bears such a close resemblance to that of the dis- 
comfiture of Satan and the rebel or fallen angels, that the origins of 
the twain cannot be dissociated. Thereis just this difference—that while 
the Titans at one time succeeded in regaining the hegemony of heaven 
(from which, however, they were finally banished), the rebel angels were 
regarded as having been cast out of heaven once and for alltime. Indeed, 
Josephus, the great Hebrew historian, recognized the likeness between 
the Titans of Greece and the giants of Genesis. I believe both to have 
had their rise in a much more ancient tradition respecting the rebellion 
of the lower caste in Atlantis against its more civilized inhabitants. 
The Hebrew Zohar states that among those angels who intermarried 
with the daughters of men were Aza and Azael, who espoused the daugh- 
ters of Cain, the passage affirming that the Sons of God were actually 
the sons of Cain—a conflicting statement which is rendered still more 
obscure by a later passage, where it is explained that before the corrup- 
tion of the human species all men were known as “Sons of God’’.  Else- 
where in the Zohar it is said that the angels were seduced by mortal 
women and thus imprisoned on earth, where they stillremain! They were 
those who instructed men in magic, and were chained on certain black 
mountains, where men received instruction from them in the darker 
sciences. They were the fathers of the giants or Nephilim. It may be 
accepted that they are to be considered as “‘the Fallen Angels’’ of that 
time: .. 

Hesiod, the Greek mythographer, mentions that ihe Giants of Hellenic 
story were destroyed in a deluge, another confirmation that they were 
associated with Scriptural and Atlantean tradition. It may be that 
Plato had this Greek reference in mind when he penned his account of 
Atlantis, for the last unfinished portion of his Critias has reference to an 
assembly of the gods concerning the wickedness of the Atlanteans; 
while Hesiod makes Zeus convene the gods and declare that a deluge 
will be sent upon the giants. Homer likewise alludes to the circumstance 
that they were destroyed in a great flood, as does the author of The Book 
of the Wisdom of. Solomon. 

The ‘‘Titans” of Greek tradition were associated with science and 
arcane knowledge. It was they who invented fire, as described in the 
story of Prometheus, and who were the fathers of Astrology and the 
higher Magic. Their chief king was Uranus, the father of ‘Oceanus’ or 
Poseidon, who was deposed by his rebellious son Zeus, or Jupiter, through 
the influence of his mother Gaea, that is the Earth, ‘the aboriginal prin- 
ciple, and goddess of the native race. We have a definite if slightly 
confused memory of this in the statement of Diodorus that Jupiter (a 
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name interchangeable with that of Zeus) deposed his father Saturn (the 
son of Uranus). Diodorus is careful to assure us that this King Jupiter 
was not the same as the god of that name, which is merely to say that by 
the time he collected the story the mythic god Jupiter was recognized 
as an Atlantean ‘‘king’’—that is, his actual status had once more, 
in the popular memory, received its original form, from which at one time 
or another it had been temporarily transposed into that of a god, by virtue 
of a process shortly to be explained. 

Thus we find the Atlantean tradition of a rebel Wie fully confirmed 
not only by the circumstances of Greek mythology, but also by the 
Antediluvian record of the Fallen Angels. That the resemblance is not 
fortuitous but based on sure grounds is proved by the fact that in 
Greek myth Lucifer. (or Hesperus) is the son of Atlas. Nor is it possible 
to disentangle the thin strands, which definitely reveal a common origin ~ 
for these stories. These ancient myths obviously refer to a condition 
of things in the primitive world in which men rather than gods played the 
chief part. The great figures to whom they have reference were, in all 
likelihood, the monarchs of Atlantis, deified at a later period, and still — 
later, as we see from Diodorus’ reference to the humanity of Jupiter, 
regarded in the light of popular recollection as men, the rulers of Atlantis, 
as indeed they were originally thought to be before the process of their 
deification took place. In short, we behold an example of that most 
ancient transformation of men into gods so well described by Euhemerus; 
and so familiar to students of mythology and folk-lore. Euhemerus, 
who flourished in Macedonia in the fourth century B.c., believed that 
myth is history in disguise. The gods, he argued, were originally men, 
and the mists of time and later invention had so magnified and distorted 
their shapes as to make them appear divine. This theory must, of 
course, be qualified, for every god was not once a man, nor have all gods 
been developed from the worship of ancestors. # 

But in this particular instance, I feel, the theory of Euhemerus is 
_ justified. The stories of the war between the gods and Titans, the strife 
between the aboriginal caste and the kingly race in Atlantis and the 
Antediluvian and Scriptural account of the Fallen Angels who can be 
identified with the “‘Sons of God’, that is the sons of Seth, so distinguished 
from the sons of Cain, are merely allegories of one and the same event— 
the rebellion of the more primitive Atlantean race against itsrulers. The 
war between the gods and Titans bears all the marks of a human political 
clash; the struggle between the aboriginal Atlanteans and their overlords 
is clearly a worldly one in the pages of Plato and Diodorus; while “‘Angels”’ 
can scarcely be imagined as intermarrying with mortal women or as 
instructing mankind in the hidden arts. Indeed, Josephus, who had an 
intimate acquaintance with the ancient traditions of the Hebrew people, 
definitely refers to the Fallen Angels as (men. 9 

Let us then consider the “‘gods’’ of Atlantis in their true light, that is 
as divine shapes developed out of genuine historical figures. At the 
head of these stands Poseidon. We find him receiving the lordship of 
ocean from “‘the gods’, and with it the isle of Atlantis. He marries 
Cleito, a ‘‘mortal’’ native woman, by whom he has ten children. He 
divides the island into zones of land and water. So far as his associations 
with Atlantis are concerned, that is nearly all we know about him, except 
that he was worshipped in the temple, where a golden statue had been 
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raised in his honour. That his cult of the horse appears to have received 
recognition in Atlantis is revealed by the existence of an extensive race- 
course on theisland. His equestrian associations were conceived through 
that primitive description of thought which regarded all nature as alive 
and saw in the billows of the ocean a herd of white-maned steeds— 
“white horses’, as a certain type of poet or maritime raconteur might still 
callthem. In many examples of Greek art Poseidon is shown as wearing 
precisely the kind of blue mantle in which the kings of Atlantis are des- 
cribed as having been attired at the six-yearly assize. And it is worth 
remembering that Poseidon, although himself a Titan, stood fast by 
Jupiter in his war with the Titans, thus being in no sense identified with 
their rebellious outbreak. 

Poseidon had a long-standing feud with Pallas Athena, the goddess of 
the Athenians, which had its commencement in a rivalry for the patronage 
of Athens. In view of this, it is interesting to note that one of the com- 
mentators of Plato states that the victory of the Athenians over the 
Atlanteans was actually represented or painted upon a symbolical peplum, 
or woman’s garment, dedicated at the Lesser Panathenaea, or festival of 
Pallas Athena. This festival was founded at least a century and a 
quarter before Plato’s time, and it follows that the tradition of the war 
between the Greeks and Atlanteans must have been known to the 
Athenians for at least four generations before Plato’s day—which alone 
disposes of the argument that he deliberately manufactured the “story”’ 
of Atlantis. Plato says nothing of this peplum, but lays stress upon the 
fact that the story of Atlantis is a suitable one with which to entertain 
the people on the day of Pallas Athena’s festival—proof conclusive almost 
that he knew of the Atlantean associations of the Panathenaea.® 

Cleito, the aboriginal spouse of Poseidon, next compels our attention. 
Her statue stood among the divine images in the Temple of Poseidon, 
so that she must inevitably be numbered among the deities of Atlantis. 
He appears to have taken peculiar care to guard his wife against dis- 
turbance, environing her home by mounds and deep ditches, ‘‘so that no 
man could get to the island in the midst of them’’. Such a proceeding 
seems familiar to the student of Folk-lore, who. will recall the extraordinary 
care taken by certain heroes of tradition to secure the abodes of their 
fairy brides. For in such a category I feel inclined to place Cleito, who 
undoubtedly’ appears to have been anymph of the soil. Cleito’s offspring 
consisted of five pairs of male twins, as many of the offspring of the gods 
appear to have been. 

As regards Atlas, the eldest son of Poseidon, worshipped as a god 
by the Atlanteans, I have already outlined his attributes and story. In 
Greek myth proper, as we have seen, he was known as the son of Japetus, 
although Plato definitely makes him the son of Poseidon and Cleito. 
From him the Atlantic Ocean takes its name, even today, and Diodorus 
tells us that the island of Atlantis was likewise called after him. 

_ As regards the remaining brothers of Atlas, although our information 
concerning them is of the scantiest, we are not left in any doubt that they 
were looked upon as gods by the Atlanteans, as their statues also decora- 
ted the shrine of Poseidon. These altogether make up an Atlantean 
pantheon of twelve deities. Now this is not infrequently the number 
of stones in a megalithic circle, and we will recall that it is also the number 
of seats at the Round Table of King Arthur, which has been likened in its 
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general circumstances to those of a great stone circle, its knights certainly 
having been derived from ancient Celtic gods. And that these frequently 
took giantlike or “‘Titan’’ shapeisnotindoubt. Insome parts of Scotland 
and Ireland, great standing stones of the kind are still alluded to by the 
peasantry as “‘false men”’, revealing that they were probably thought of 
at first as ‘“‘statues’’ of heroes or ‘‘gods’’, while the Rollright Stones in 
Oxfordshire are alluded to as “the Knights’. It is well known, too, that 
these ancient monoliths were regarded as ensouling the spirits of the 
mighty tribal dead. May it not be that this assemblage of statues in the 
Temple of Poseidon was nothing more than the sequel to a great stone 
circle dedicated to the eponymous heroes of the island, just as the ‘““Blue 
Stones’’ of Stonehenge were almost certainly dedicated to the great dead 
of a certain part of Britain? 


I entertain the belief that the pantheon of Atlantis, definitely a 


Titanic one, bore a specific resemblance to the ancient gigantic pantheon 
which tradition speaks of as having formerly been associated with the 
British Isles. For in Greek mythology Atlas was clearly grouped along 
with the British giant-god Albion, and the Irish ‘‘Titan’’ Iberius, the 
tutelary deities of our islands. Stonehenge has been called ‘‘the Giant’s 
Dance’, in allusion to the belief that the stones at certain seasons came to 
life and danced in the air, as the Rollright Stones and the monoliths of 
other circles were believed todo. In Britain we find the giants, or Titans, 
Gog and Magog, concerning whom Geoffrey of Monmouth has much to 
tell us|? Their figures were formerly cut in the turf of Plymouth Hoe, 
and in that of the Gog-Magog hills near Cambridge, and in time they 


became the guardians of London, although their interesting statues in the - 


Guildhall have recently been destroyed by enemy action. The Fomorians 

of Irish legend, says M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, correspond to the Greek 

Titans, and, like the Atlantean Titans, are associated with the sea.8 
Scores of hills in Scotland have their giants, both male and female. 


The word “Etin’’ found in Scotland, and referring to its giants, like the 


Scandinavian term “‘Jotunn’’, may be equated with “Titan’’. The giants 
of Cornwall are famous in British Folk-lore, and seem to be associated 
with the sunken land of Lyonesse. The great British Celtic god Bran 
was a giant, whose severed head, says legend, once guarded the Tower of 
London from invasion. Nor is the war between the gods and Titans 
absent from the traditions of the British Isles. It is more than outlined 
in Irish myth by the wars of the Fir Bolg and the Tuatha De Danann, 
who composed the ancient Irish pantheon, and in Britain by the strife of 
Arthur and his Knights with the British giants. In the story of Atlantis 
we have undoubtedly the germ of these ancient legends, and we may 
regard them as “‘descended”’ from Atlantean titanic ideas. 

This enumeration, however, does not seem to dispose of all of the 
divine figures in Atlantean record. Diodorus mentions Basilea, the sister 
of Atlas. Now this name really means nothing more than “the Queen”, 
and has reference in Greek mythology to “‘the Great Mother’’, she to whom 
all the Mediterranean lands from Carthage to-Canaan did homage as 
Ashtaroth, Diana, Venus, Isis, and who seems to have been known even 
to the Cré-Magnons of the Palaeolithic Age in Europe, judging from 
statuettes of a similar figure revealing abundant material characteris- 
tics, which have been recovered from their sites. On the death of Uranus, 
says Diodorus, she was unanimously elected Queen of Atlantis, She 
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espoused her brother Hyperion—that is, Lucifer—and bore him Helio 
and Selene, later the gods of the sun and moon. But her remaining 
brothers, dreading that Hyperion, her husband, might usurp the throne, 
slew him and drowned the infant Helio. Selene, in despair at the death 
of her brother, cast herself down from a height and perished. Basilea, 
on learning of the death of her children, became demented, and with 
disordered hair and bedizened with barbarous ornaments, rushed to and 
fro, playing loudly on the cymbals. When her subjects endeavoured to 
restrain her, a terrible tempest of rain, thunder and lightning broke forth, 
and she was seen no more. Divine rites were established in her honour, 
and henceforth she was looked upon as a goddess. Her dementia is 
explained by the madness which Classical story speaks of as being associa- 
ted with her cult, the fury of feral Nature as displayed in many of the 
orgiastic rites of the earth-mother in numerous lands. But the story has 
also reference to the triumph of the Powers of Darkness over Light. 
It is notable that the peoples of the ancient Mediterranean world held 

the western ocean in the greatest sanctity. There they placed the 
locality of the Fortunate Isles or the Gardens of the Hesperides to which I 
have already frequently referred. Primitive Greek poetry and myth 
situate the abode of the pious dead far beyond the Pillars of Hercules, in 
an island in the midst of the Atlantic. Pindar, and Lucian, in his Second 
Book and his ““Necyomantia’’, give details of the ecstatic life passed by the 
dead in those regions. Maximus of Tyre says of the Hesperides that it 
was a country narrow and secret, long in its extent and in all parts en- 
vironed by thesea. It was there that Atlas was adored; it was there that 
he had his statues or images. His was a hollow mountain, very lofty. 
The interior vale, in the form of depressions, was furnished with trees 
bearing fruit. The descent was difficult and steep and its entrance was 
guarded by religious and sacred taboos (Chapter 38, 225.) Indeed, 
may it not be suggested that the age-long idea that the dead passed to 
the West—‘‘went West’’, as our modern phrase goes—had its inception 
in the Classical idea that the Occident was a bourne of immortal happiness 
for the departed ? 

- The whole ancient world of Western and Mediterranean Europe 
regarded the West as the region of the Islands of the Dead. It is well 
known that primitive peoples invariably believe not only that the Land of 
_ the Dead is situated in the West, but that all culture and wisdom emanates 
-fromthesame. We find, too, that there was also a well-founded memory 
of the former existence of a great religion in the Atlantic region, par- 
ticularly in Irish myth, and that this had been erected into a paradise by 
the peoples who had accepted that religion in part or in a slightly different 
form. ; 
- It is impossible to omit from our consideration when dealing with the 
origin of the cult of Atlantis such evidence as we possess of the Ante- 
diluvian religion. - If Atlantis and the Antediluvian world were one and 
the same, as I have stated, and as all the proof goes to show, it is manifest 
_ that their systems of religion must coincide, allowance being made, of 
course, for the variation in the type of mind through which the tales and 
myths respecting them have passed. In a former work, W2ll Europe 
Follow Atlantis?, I have already dealt with the subject at some length.® 
Here I necessariiy allude to it because no account of religion in Atlantis 
would be complete without it, but in this place I must summarize 
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considerably my findings concerning it. For the moment, I am not 
dealing with Antediluvian history as a whole, but with the remains of 
the Antediluvian faith. | 

In the first place, I think I should furnish reasons why I believe the. 
Antediluvian tradition to be one and the same with that of Atlantis, 
and in respect of this it certainly appears necessary to prove in what 
manner the Atlantean story reached Palestine and the East. It is admit- 
ted that the Biblical version of the story of the Deluge and the destruction 
of the wicked is at least three centuries older than Plato’s tale of Atlantis, 
so far as record goes. But as I have said more than once elsewhere, the 
Atlantean tradition reveals more of the circumstances of actuality. It 
places the Antediluvian world in a particular region, whereas in Semitic 
tradition no specific locality is mentioned in connection with the Ante- 
diluvian race, unless in very late Arabic legends. It is also absurd to 
think that Plato could have transported the circumstances of the Hebrew 
narrative to a region in the Atlantic. Again, as I have made it evident 
in the work last cited, it is impossible to explain the Deluge as described 
in the Book of Genesis in terms of a mere local flood in Babylonia or 
Palestine. The circumstances of the Deluge are certainly oceanic and 
not riparian or local, and it is obvious that they refer to a region very 
different from that of Asia Minor. 

I am of opinion that the Deluge story and the circumstances associated 
with it were brought to Palestine and Egypt by the Phoenicians of Tyre 
and Sidon, who had been functioning as a sea-faring folk in the Mediter- 
ranean from the fifteenth century B.c., or at least six centuries before the 
Deluge story was reduced to writing by Hebrew scribes. The Phoenicians 
and Punic people had settlements in North-west Africa at that distant 
epoch ; there they must have become familiar with the tradition of Atlantis, 
which circulated in the Atlas country with which their colonies were 
closely in touch, and I do not doubt that they carried it back with them 
to their original homes in Tyre and Sidon. I cannot believe that a 
separate story of the Deluge originated among the Hebrew people, not 
only because some of the passages in the Scriptures which deal with it 
are demonstrably of Canaanite or Phoenician origin, but for the very 
good reason that the gods and heroes of the Antediluvian tale are, as 
has been and will further be substantiated in these pages, one and ‘the 
same with those of the Atlanteans. It follows, then, that Plato’s story 
of Atlantis cannot in any sense be described as an invention, for, as it 1s 
in part at least one and the same in origin with that found in the 
Book of Genesis, as I have shown, the Scriptural narrative must likewise 
be branded as a fabrication. A religious allegory, or myth, the latter 
may be, but even its most severe critics have never labelled it as a mere 
fiction having no foundation in tradition. This argument, then, puts 
out of court for all time the foolish assertion that Plato was guilty of a 
mere flight of fancy—“‘‘a noble lie’, as Jowett has it. 

“It -would be almost unaccountable,’ writes Goldziher, a great 
authority on Hebrew tradition, “if nothing could be traced among the 
Phoenicians that could be placed side by side with this (Hebrew) Deluge 
story.’ Had he considered the Atlantis story he would at once have 
realized that it was the missing link for which he was seeking. That 
part of the Babylonian myth of the Flood which the Hebrews seem to 
have amalgamated with the Atlantis tradition has nothing whatever to 
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tell us regarding the Antediluvian races, whereas the Atlantean story has. 
Not only so, but it seems at least possible that the Hebrews may also have 
received the tradition of the fall of Atlantis during their sojourn in 
Egypt. Moses, the alleged author of the Pentateuch, which contains the 
Deluge story, was, says Origen, the Christian apologist, acknowledged 
by the Egyptians to be “‘a man of great antiquity, a as Well as by those 
_ who have studied the history of the Phoenicians’, and he adds that the . 
authority of Moses to speak on matters connected ‘with the Deluge story 
was unquestioned. The passage suggests that Phoenician influence had 
coloured the Biblical narrative. Still, the probability is that the Mosaic 
narrative may have been partly developed from the tradition of Atlantis 
as found in Egypt, where Solon and other Greek visitors met with it at a 
later time, and partly from the Phoenician or Canaanite source to which 
I have alluded; but for a full discussion of the problem I must refer the 
reader to my book W1ll Europe Follow Atlantis? I may mention here, as 
a proof that the story of the Titans had its own analogies in Canaanite 
folk-lore, that Sanchoniathon, the Carthaginian scribe, alludes to the 
‘allies’ of Cronus, who, we will recall, were the Titans, as ‘‘Elohim’’— 
that is, by the native Canaanite title for ‘‘gods’’. 

What vestiges of Antediluvian religion, then, have been preserved 
for us in the Scriptures and elsewhere? We find in the fourth chapter 
of Genesis that Cain and Abel, the sons of Adam, each made sacrifice to 
God, but in a different manner—Cain bringing offerings of the fruits of 
the soil, while Abel offered up the firstlings of his flocks. It was the 
second of these which found favour with God. I think in this we may 
discover some memory of the differences which arose betwixt the early 
Atlanteans. Cain, the first rebel, is undoubtedly a figure allegorical of 
the lower Atlantean caste. 

The Scriptures provide us with little more information concerning the 
Antediluvian methods of worship. In Arabic myth we find Saba, the 
eighth in descent from Noah, worshipping the sun, and Shedad, the 
son of Ad, the great-great-grandson of Noah, inculcating in his tribe a 
superstitious veneration of himself as a deity. Because of this abomina- 
tion, a hot and suffocating wind was sent upon his people, accompanied 
by an earthquake, which overthrew their city and the idols thereof, and 
with few exceptions rooted out their community. This in itself is, of 
course, nothing but a recollection of the Atlantean catastrophe.” 

Enoch, who, as we are told, was one and the same in the traditional 
sense with Atlas, is said to have been the author of certain books which 
contained.the whole method and inspiration of the Antediluvian religion. 
As we know it, The Book of Enoch is a synthetic work composed of frag- 
ments from several ancient books. Georgius Syncellus, the Egyptian 
chronicler, devotes a part of his Chronography to its description. Recen- 
sions of portions of it have been discovered in Upper Egypt, while no 
less than twenty-nine Ethiopic versions of it and one Slavonic text are 
known. These facts testify to the wide range:of its spread and accept- 
ance, although there is but little resemblance between the Slavonic and 
Ethiopic forms. The Ethiopic version indeed appears to be a translation 
of the Hebrew and Aramaic original:*? 

One of the outstanding topics associated with The Book of Enoch is 
what is known as “‘Angelology’’. A section of the work treats of the 
nature of angels, their dealings with mankind and their prophetic know- 
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ledge. They are in some manner spiritually connected with the stars and 
even with the weather, the years and the seasons, and have influence 
over the growth of the crops and the fruits of the earth. It is interesting 
particularly to discover this latter idea in a book which may retain many 
Antediluvian memories of matters as they were in Atlantis, for, as we 
have seen, the belief obtained in the ancient world, as it still does among 
barbarous peoples, that sin in any particularly grievous form inter- 
feres with the growth of the crops. 
' And in The Book of Enoch we find especial mention of the Fallen 
Angels. After marrying the daughters of men, we are told, they instruc- 
ted the human race in the art of “charms and enchantments” and herbal 
' science. The names of some of these spirits are alluded to (Raphael, 
: Gabriel, Phanuel, and others), and it is stated that certain of them taught 
Astrology. But in doing so, we are told, they violated the arcane secrets 
of heaven, so that at last men-came to know “‘all the secrets of the Angels 
and all the violence of the Satans, and all their occult power, and all the 
power of those who practise sorcery, and the power of witchcraft, and the 
power of those who make witchcraft for the whole earth’. Can we doubt 
that this is a reminiscence of what occurred in Atlantis—the betrayal 
of the lofty secrets.of a divinely inspired caste to a lower order of men? 


seopcoecesenrmestet 


In another part of The Book of Enoch we find the stars alluded to not 
only as though they had a life and personality of their own, but as 
‘Sinners’, which appears to connéct them—as in Folk-lore—with the 
Fallen Angels, who, by the way, some peasants in Ireland and other 
European countries associate with the Fairies, a superstition which 
| appears to have been fostered by the early mediaeval Church. The 
Book of Enoch turther contains passages in which ancient time-counts or 
calendars are described. At the same time, the resemblance between 
the Fallen Angels and the Fairies is remarkable, for Fairies are also 
associated with the growth of the crops, with the seasons, and so forth. 

But one notably Atlantean reminiscence in this work must not be 
lost sight of—that passage which describes the process of creation. “And 
thus I made firm the waters, and I surrounded the waters with light, and 
I created seven circles, and I fashioned them like crystal, moist and dry 
—that is to say, like glass and ice.”” Is this not a mere redaction of the 
Platonic story which tells how Poseidon disposed the island of Atlantis 
into zones of land and water? Perhaps nothing, in my estimation, could 
so well reveal the distant Atlantean relationship of this work, attributed 
by tradition to a patriarch who was recognized by the entire scholarship 
of antiquity as one and the same with Atlas, the “King” or “god” of 

- Atlantis. Itis notable, however, that ““Abred”’ and ‘“‘Ceugant’’, the arcane 
circles of existence in ancient British cosmology, possess this crystalline. 
appearance, and that certain jewels fashioned in crystal were made to 
represent them. 

In the Slavonic version of the book, Enoch is wafted through seven 
heavens, which are sometimes alluded to as ten in number. In the 
eighth and ninth of these were to be found the symbols of the Zodiac. 
Aztec mythology, which so closely resembles that of Atlantis in many of 
its outstanding attributes, tells of ten heavens, and that the Aztec Zodiac 
and its symbols were associated with these heavens and the gods who 
dwelt in them is a fully proven circumstance. | 

In that surprising monument of erudition, The Book of God, the third 
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volume of a series almost encyclopaedic, but now unhappily regarded 
as outmoded by traditionalists, and in large measure rendered nugatory 
_ by subsequent research, though assuredly not so far as its interest is 
concerned, the late Mr. E. V. Kenealey gave it as his opinion that Enoch, 
whom the Arabs call Edris, became chief pontiff of Atlantis, and founded 
the Mysteries in the island-continent. Father Kircher, he says, speaks 
of having seen an ancient manuscript in the College of Neophytes at Rome, 
in which Hermes is alluded to as “‘Edris’’, the Arabic as well as the Welsh 
name for Enoch.?? Enoch, he says is not only Edris, but is “the barbaric 
Hermes’’—that is, I take it, Hermes as known to the barbaric and primi- 
tive races of the distant past. We have indeed confirmation of this in 
one of the earliest treatises on Alchemy, which Morienus Romanus, a 
hermit of Jerusalem, edited for one ‘‘Calid, King of the Egyptians’’, and 
which Robert of Chester translated into Latin in a.p. 1144. In his 
preface, Robert alludes to “the three Hermeses’’, Enoch, Noah, and the 
king who ruled in Egypt after the Deluge, and who was called Hermes 
- Triplex—that is, of course, Hermes Trismegistus. This Hermes, we are 
informed, made a collection of all the Antediluvian Sciences after the 
Deluge in one work, which Robert refers to as The Book of the Composition 
of Alchemy.3* The initiate William Postel in his works makes more 
than one reference to The Book of Enoch, which he describes as “The 
Genesis of Enoch’’. 

From all of this we are surely justified—if we accept The Book of 
Enoch as in any sense a memorial of Atlantean belief—and I cannot see 
why, under due safeguards, we should not—in arriving from a study of 
this work at certain conclusions regarding the spirit of Atlantean religious 
belief. Wesee, then, that this system of belief must have been associated 
with that species of Theurgy or arcane and mystical thought and practice 
which seeks to evoke the services and guidance of the higher celestial or 
angelic hierarchy. “Eliphas Lévi” (the Abbé Constant) believed that 
The Book of Enoch consisted. of two volumes, one hieroglyphic, the other 
allegorical. The first, he thought, contained the keys of hieratic initiation, 
the other the history of that “‘great profanation’”’ which had brought 
about the Deluge after the reign of the giants.4 But we must not con- 
found the evidence provided by The Book of Enoch as regards this spiritual 
fellowship with angelic beings with the Antediluvian Tradition of the 
“Fallen Angels’, the sons of Seth, who instructed primitive man in the 
occult sciences. We have here allusions not to rebellious spirits or 
persons, but to those to whose express keeping the divine powers and 
forces themselves are entrusted as its delegates or vicegerents. So much, 
indeed, is abundantly plain, and elsewhere in this book I shall attempt 
some description, assisted by a passage in the Arcane Tradition, of the 
manner in which this association with the higher powers was effected 
and employed. : 

But we find still another evidential clue associated both with the 
Fallen Angels and with Atlantis, which we must try to trace to its source. 
I speak of that mysterious body or community the Cabiri, to whom J have 
alluded in most of my books on Atlantis. This caste appears to have 
originated in an antiquity almost incredible. Sanchoniathon, the 
Carthaginian writer, who seems to have flourished about 1400 B.c., and 
whose works were translated into Latin about the time of the last 
Carthaginian war with Rome, says of the Phoenician Cabiri: ‘‘the first 
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hierophant, Thobion’s son, taught them with a mixture of physical ten- 
dencies and delivered them over to the prophets who celebrated the orgies 
and mysteries”. Some of the older mythologists identify the Cabiri with 
the heavenly twins, Castor and Pollux, or with the Corybantes, the 
Telchini and other orgiastic cults. The Hebrew Rabbins believed them 
to be angels of a bisexual character.15 

Kenrick regarded them as the gods of the early Pelasgian stock from 
whom both Greeks and Romans were derived. Their mysteries, he says, 
were celebrated at Thebes and Lemnos, in Greece. Macrobius and Varro 
thought them the same with the Penates, or household gods of the 
Romans. Strabo believed them to be the ministers of Hecate, which 
would make them mythic predecessors of the witch familiars. Herodotus 
says that they introduced their mysteries into the island of Samothrace. 

In short, the Cabiri appear to have been as ubiquitous as the Jews 
today. But one circumstance helps us to fix their place of origin more 
surely than any other consideration. Sanchoniathon, by far the oldest 
of those writers who mention them, says distinctly that the Cabiri were 
of Carthaginian or North African origin, and that their cult was associated 
with that of the Egyptian god Osiris. The god Thoth, he says, ordained 
that the Cabiri, the seven sons of Sydyk, should set down their records 
of the past, and deliver them to the Egyptian Osiris. These records, 
he adds, were the same as those of the Phoenicians. They were given to 
those prophets who presided over the Mysteries, being transmitted to 
the initiates succeeding them, among whom were Isires and his brother 
Chfia, or Shem, the first man te be called a Phoenician. We have seen 
that the Cabiri settled at Berytus, in Syria, and Sanchoniathon tells us that 
this city was given to Poseidon and the Cabiri, a statement which not 
only associates the god in question: with the Cabiri, but which forms a 


link between the latter and Atlantean record. (Sanchontathon, Book XI.) | 


But not only did they bring religion to Egypt, and later to Crete and 
Greece, but the arts of progress as well, for they were the inventors of 
navigation, of the arts of hunting and fishing, of building and agriculture, 
of writing and medicine. That they gradually made their way along the 
Mediterranean coasts from west to east is clear, a civilized race at a period 
when these regions were plunged in barbarism. I believe that they were 
those Azilians who entered Europe some eight or nine thousand years 
before the Christian era, and I have long ago stated it as my belief that 
the Azilian race hailed from Atlantis. 

In ancient Egypt the temple at Memphis was appropriated to the 
worship of these gods, who were adored there in pigmy form. But the 
worship of the aie was also associated with the bull and with that of 
Poseidon. 


It appears to me as by no means improbable that these Cabirians, the — 


inventors of ships, whose forefathers would seem to have come from 
Atlantis, were the ancestors of that thrice-mysterious people the Phoeni- 
cians. We find the Cabirian worship settled at Berytus, or Beirut, in the 
Phoenician portion of Syria, and the period of its establishment there 


cannot have been later than the date usually given as the floreat of. 


Sanchoniathon, who mentions the settlement in question (that is ca. 
1400 B.c.) The Ras Shamra tablets recently discovered on the coast of 
what was anciently Phoenicia ‘‘incidentally confirm the authenticity of 
the writings of the Phoenician sage Sanchoniathon’’, says Sir Charles 
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Marston, in his valuable work The Bible is True. These tablets contain 
allusions to the cult of the Cabiri.4@ And it is manifest that the west-to- 
east progress of the Cabiriis proved by these ancient inscriptions, in which 
they are mentioned as Agrazim, or “‘islanders’’, and ‘‘Sons of the Sea’”’. 
Ras Shamra is not more than 120 miles from Beirut, where their cult is 
said to have first been founded in Phoenicia. The Ras Shamra tablets, 


moreover, which date from about 1350 B.c., contain references to Ante- 


diluvian life and history, to Adam and Eve, under the names of Aion 
and Hawwa, at a date at least six and a half centuries prior to the com- 
position of the Book of Genesis. These Phoenician sources, I contend, 
were certainly derived from Carthaginian originals, and these again from 
Atlantean tradition. Ifit be asked why no genuine Carthaginian accounts 
of the Atlantean tradition which flourished in the Mount Atlas region 
have come down to us, the answer is furnished by the elder Pliny, who 
tells us that it was not the policy of the Romans to preserve the writings 
of their hereditary foes. Of the numerous volumes found by the Romans 
in the libraries of Carthage at the time of the cruel and wanton destruction 
of that famous city by the barbarous Roman general Scipio A’milianus, 
in the year 146 B.c., only one, a treatise upon agriculture (that of 


-Sanchoniathon), was deemed worthy of translation. The rest were 


“given to the petty African Kings’, the allies of the Romans,?? and it is 
almost: certainly from these waifs and strays of Carthaginian learning 
that the people of North-west Africa derived much of their knowledge of © 
the traditions concerning Atlantis and the Antediluvian world’ which for 
centuries has remained among them, and still remains, as M. Gattefossé 
and other writers have justly claimed. 

Although associated in a measure with the worship of the bull, the 


‘beast of Poseidon, there is sufficient evidence to reveal that the cult of 


the Cabiri was not altogether of the most exalted nature. It has been 
likened by Strabo and other ancient Greek writers to that of the Cory- 
bantes, an orgiastic type of religion in which frenzied rites were indulged 
in, and Strabo appears to have regarded it as demonic, alluding to its 
gods as ‘demons’. In a sense, then, I think it may be assumed to 
represent the remains of the cult-practice of the lower caste in Atlantis, 
who were given over to sorcery and evil practices. But that it retained 
explicit memories of the traditions of Atlantis and of the connections 
between the more degraded caste and the higher orders is likely, and 
that it was not without memories of primeval times seems proven by 
the allusions contained in the Ras Shamra inscriptions to which I have 
referred. Indeed, I see in the Cabiri the later representatives of that caste 
known as “the Sons of God”’ (i.e. the sons of Seth), who preferred to 
associate with the lower orders of Atlantis and whose more lofty magic 


grew debased by this association. 


To summarize the evidence concerning ive religion of Atlantis as 
set forth in this chapter, we have shown that Plato’s account of the 
great six-yearly ceremony in Atlantis reveals the presence there of a 
cult of the bull which at a later period spread along the shores of the 
Mediterranean to Egypt and Greece, retaining its definitely Atlantean 
outlines, which were associated with the magical belief in the fecundizing 
powers of royalty, as symbolized in the bull. We have seen that many 
of the “kings” or “‘gods’’ of Atlantis, as described by Diodorus Siculus, 


were known to the ancient Classical world either as familiar mythological 
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figures, astrologers or magicians, and that some of them again, such as 
Atlas and Iapetus, can be identified with the patriarchs of Biblical story 
in Antediluvian times. 

It is clear, too, that the ‘‘gods”’ of Atlantis are one and the same with 
the Titans of Classical myth, who again are to be identified with ‘‘the Sons 
of God”’ of Biblical story and the Fallen Angels of later Christian litera- 
ture. To summarize this important question categorically: the legend 
of the apostasy of the Titans, or many of them, and the Scriptural accounts 
and Antediluvian traditions of the Rebel Angels, are merely later allegories 
of the lapse of certain members of the higher caste in Atlantis, who. 
formed marital associations with its aboriginal inhabitants and taught 
them the arcane secrets of the Atlantean Magic—‘‘all the secrets of the 
Angels and all the violence of the Satans’’, as The Book of Enoch has it 
—which were thus gradually debased into sorcery or witchcraft. The 
Rebel Angels, or “‘the Sons of God’’, can indeed be identified not only 
with the Titans, but with the Sons of Seth, the son of Adam, who were so 
called to distinguish them from the sons of Cain, as is proved by the 
circumstances of the legend of Mount Alconuz, cited elsewhere in this 
book, of which the children of the tribe of Seth occupied the summit, and 
the progeny of Cain the lower part. There the Sons of God and “‘the » 
‘Daughters of Men” intermingled in marriage. 

The notion that these apostates from the higher caste were ‘‘angels”’ 
does not make its appearance until they are so described in The Book af 
Enoch and by Josephus, who identifies these “‘angels’’ with the Titans. 
This idea was embraced by the early Christian writers and apologists, 
who gave full currency to it in the myth of the Rebel Angels, that is 
Lucifer and his host. In the Book of Genesis they are only “‘the Sons 
of God’’, and not ‘‘angels’’ in anysense. Their identity with the celestial 
sphere probably arose from their fame as astrologers. Through this they 
came to be associated with the stars, and so with the vault of heaven, and 
the legend arose that they had fallen thence to earth. That they are 
connected with Lucifer or Hesperus, the son of Atlas, assists in proving 
their Atlantean character. The Cabiri were the later emigrant represen- 
tatives of these Sons of God who preferred to associate with the lower order 
in Atlantis, and whose Magic grew debased through this association. 

It appears, too, as probable that these gigantic shapes are the later 
mythical derivatives of actual human figures in Atlantean history, those 
twelve “‘gods’’ or giants making up an Atlantean pantheon or circle 
reminiscent of the deities or gigantic heroes formerly worshipped at many 
great megalithic centres or stone circles in Western Europe, and as 
representing a cultus of the dead. 

I have also proved that the Atlantean and Antediluvian raviholiaiel 
coincide. The Classical stories connected with the Hesperides or the 
Fortunate Isles cannot be dissociated from the story of Atlantis. Lastly, 
the traditions of the Cabiri definitely reveal the presence of Atlantean 
and Antediluvian recollections. 

The outlines of Atlantean religion or mythology are therefore suffi- 
ciently clear. It appears to have been based-almost entirely upon the 
circumstances of Atlantean history itself, a worship of the mighty dead, 
of heroes, at first probably carried out at great stone circles, later devel- 
oped into a temple religion of considerable complexity associated with 
Theurgia, or Magic derived from angelic sources. It thus bears a close 
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resemblance to the great majority of the worid’s ancient faiths, and may 
have influenced many of them in their development. That it must also 
have been mingled in early times with very numerous animistic and 
.fetishtic ideas and ceremonies is scarcely open to question when we 
consider the development of similar cults elsewhere. But that at its 
apogee it must have borne a close resemblance to the faith of ancient 
Egypt in its more advanced phases, and even to that of primitive Britain, 
is more than probable—that is, it developed into a great cult of the dead 
and the spiritually divine, as considerations adduced in later chapters 
will make evident. 


CHAPTER III 
OCCULT CASTES AND CONDITIONS IN ATLANTIS 


In considering the status and conditions of the several castes of occult 
practitioners in old Atlantis, we—or rather those of us who have had 
access to it—are thrown back at once upon the material of the Arcane 
Tradition, which is, indeed, the one source from which any information 
is to be gleaned concerning these several thaumaturgical bodies or brother- 
hoods. This body of proof, which I by no means intend to accept at its 
face value, is contained in three separate passages, each of a nature so 
succinct as to recall the severe verbal economy of the most straitened 
Classical communications. The fullest and most adequate of these is 
couched in the French of what I take to be the thirteenth century, the 
two remaining portions being in Spanish, of what period I am unable to 
judge. These latter are by two different hands, and their place in the 
record is divided from the Gallic portion by a stretch of folios occupied by 
matter which has no bearing upon our subject whatsoever. 

So far as I was able to gather when I examined them, these three 
passages all derive from what would seem to be an ultimate Egyptian 
source. I formed the opinion that the source in question must have 
borne a close resemblance in its general tenor and content to that body of 
tradition from which Plato and Solon are thought to have drawn their 
Atlantean references. Bearing in mind the originally Coptic tone which 
inspires the spirit and constitution of the mystical fraternity of which 
these are the records, I believe them to consist of traditional writings 
which have passed through numerous hands and phases from Egyptian 
priestly chronicle to that form in which I found them. As to the more 
immediate provenance of the French account, I have no solution to offer, 
but so far as the notes in Spanish are concerned, it appears to me not 
improbable that they may have reached us through a Moorish or Arabic 
source from a Coptic or perhaps North African original, which was in its 
turn a survival of some still more ancient Egyptian or Carthaginian docu- 
ment or tradition. I should add that the three accounts are by no means 
always in agreement, and where this is the case I will indicate the lack 
of similarity. 

According to the old French account, the titles by which the several 
grades of Magi in Atlantis were known were “Adept”, ““Magus’’, and 
“Archimagus”. I need scarcely indicate that these terms are so racy of 
mediaeval magical nomenclature as to be obviously the results of a very 
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free translation of Oriental equivalents, which themselves may in their 
more accurate forms have been renderings of Egyptian or Atlantean terms. — 
We are aware that Plato, in dealing with Egyptian names and words which - 
purported to be taken from the Atlantean, translated them into their 
Hellenic equivalents, and the probability is that we are confronted here 
with the results of a like process. The second Spanish account renders 
these grades as ‘Initiates’, ‘“Adepts’’, and ‘‘Magi’’, and has indeed little 
more to add concerning them. Whether or not these various offices — 
applied to all of the departments of Occult Science in Atlantis we are not 
informed specifically, but as we shall see, certain passages in the French — 
manuscript account would seem to imply that such was not consistently” 
the case. 

Still adhering to the French manuscript, we are told that the Magi | 
proper, that is those who were more closely associated with the practice 
of Magic Art, were almost exclusively the sons or descendants of persons 
of the blood royal. This appears to have been the case with the great 
‘majority of priests and occult practitioners in ancient Egypt—at least in 
the early dynasties, at which period the Mysteries were exclusively the 
preserve of royalty and its kindred. The cultus of Magic was, then, an ; 
entirely aristocratic function, probably in virtue of the now authenticated 
belief that from the Pharaoh alone proceeded that mystical power by — 
means of which the forces of Nature were diverted into the channels of — 
cereal growth which supplied the people of the Nile country with the - 
sustenance upon which life depended. That such a condition of affairs 
obtained in Atlantis also appears highly probable from the writings of 
Plato, who alludes to a certain stated ritual in which the Kings of the - 
several Atlantean islands were the sole hierophants, a ceremony which I 
described at the commencement of the last chapter. 

_ The training and occult education of these royal scions in Art Magic, 
according to the French account, was one of such rigorous application 
and excessive devotion as to make it clear that. reference can only be 
intended to the circumstances of the science during the later generations © 
of existence in the island-continent and after centuries of arcane develop- 
ment. The general description of it, indeed, so closely approximates to 
that of Julius Caesar regarding the process of education undergone by the 
British Druidical caste as to arouse the suspicion that it owes nota little 
to this source. Indeed, at one stage in my researches I was so confident © 
that this was the case that I could not believe it to be otherwise. The 
factor which at last made its independence of this source clear to me . 
became apparent from the following circumstances. 

It is now more than suspected that Caesar’s account of Druidism in 
Britain is by no means representative of the actual facts. Not only was — 
it confined to certain parts of the island, as recent authorities have made 
plain, but its membership appears to have been composed, to a large 
extent, of refugees from Gaul, where the most drastic prohibitions against _ 
its practice had been laid down by the Roman conquerors. In any case, . 
Caesar’s knowledge of Britain is at present regarded by students of the — 
period as dubious in the extreme. This, of course, does not militate 
against the suggestion that the French account of which I speak may have ~ 
been a mediaeval invention concerning a similar cult in Atlantis. But 
what makes it clear that this is not so is the appearance in another part 
of the French manuscript of a brief description of British Druidism which | 
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is so utterly at variance with all we know of it, or think we know, as well 
as with Caesar’s account, as to make it virtually impossible that the self- 
same writer could have employed the Caesarian narrative as the basis 
of an Atlantean invention. Even so, his account of the arcane hierarchy 
in Atlantis and that of Caesar concerning the British Druids, similar as 
they are in some respects, are certainly not identical. 

From the French scribe, indeed, we learn that the three degrees or 
stages of Adept, Magus, and Archimagus were conferred upon every 
candidate for occult honours after a lapse of twenty, thirty, and forty 
years respectively. This is almost certainly inaccurate, judging from 
what we know of similar practice and circumstances in other mystical 
societies. Such degrees or stages of efficiency are by no means reached 
fortuitously or after the passage of a certain number of years, but are 
achieved only after the candidate has passed through a series of tests 
contrived for the purpose of assessing his knowledge, ability and general 
worthiness. Again, it must be obvious to anyone with even the slightest 
knowledge of arcane hierarchical practice that the rank of Archimagus, or 
Arch-Magician, could be conferred upon one individual alone, and that 
any number of persons might not hold it after forty years of companion- 
ship in one and the same sodality. Indeed, it is not so much a “‘degree”’ 
as an office ad hoc, a moderating, authoritative and organizing capacity, 
like that of an abbot or principal of an educational body, and having but 
little reference to any particular advance in arcane achievement, though 
that, of course, could not be altogether overlooked in the selection of a 
‘suitable candidate. | | | 

If I labour the matter to some extent, I must be excused on the 
ground of accuracy, as I am most anxious not in apy way to mislead 
workers in the Atlantean sphere with reference to data which they may 
not again have the opportunity of consulting, even at second-hand, as, 
unhappily, is the case at present. Be that as it may, my preference is for 
the material contained in the second Spanish account, which by no means 
encourages the same suspicions of genuineness and veracity as the passage 
in Old French, which, read in the light of what we now know of conditions 
in Atlantis as a whole, impresses me as being erroneous, if not entirely 
dubious, and seems to bear unmistakable signs of having been worked 
over and “improved” upon by some scribe ignorant of Atlantean research. 
And who, in the thirteenth century, was likely to have been otherwise? 
In any event, the French manuscript is assuredly not a plain copy or 
transcription of a still older account, but seems to me to be inspired by 
much the same spirit of pious invention as, say, certain portions of the 
work of Geoffrey of Monmouth. At the same time, I adhere to my belief 
that the writer’s description of the training and education of the occult 
castes in Atlantis owes nothing to Caesar’s description of the British 
Druids, for the reasons I have stated. | 

Caesar, writing of the British Druids, tells us that they were held in 
great honour as teachers, that they committed to memory a great number 
of mystical verses, a task which occupied them for at least twenty years, 
that they made use of Greek letters and that they were versed in astro- 
nomical science. The French account speaks of the honour in which the 
Atlantean Magi were held by the people, alludes to their acquaintance 
with Astrology and lays particular stress upon their mnemonic capacity 
for memorizing traditional material. Such is the nature of the suspicious 
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resemblance. But the latter account adds that the Magi of Atlantis, like 
Plato’s Atlantean kings, were in the habit of wearing blue robes and made 


use of a method of writing which they had themselves invented, and which © 
differed from that employed in civil life. It adds that they did not take 


wives (which was certainly not the case so far as the kings of Atlantis, 


who constituted the hierarchical caste, were concerned); that they were — 
not remunerated for their sacred services; and that only persons of the © 
blood royal were eligible for entrance to their ranks, a statement which — 
gives colour to the impression that this account was at least partly drawn ~ 


from a more or less remote Egyptian source. 


The second Spanish account which describes the three progressive — 
degrees as “‘Initiate’’, “Adept” and ‘“‘Magus’”’ is more in consonance with ~ 
likelihood and known occult practice, as I have suggested. But, as I — 
should have stressed, both of these passages deal almost exclusively with © 
the question of occult grades, and it is not from either of them that a more © 


particular description of magical practice in Atlantis is to be gleaned, this 


being forthcoming from still other writings to be found in the Arcane 


Tradition, as will be revealed when we survey the evidence relating to the 
Magic Art in the chapter which follows this. 

Departing from the rather vexed question of hierophantic rank, we 
find that the remaining occult sciences, apart from Magic proper, were 
also served by separate officials, more or less distinct from the Magi 
proper. For this, the evidence is contained in the first Spanish account, 
and it appears as sufficiently satisfactory. Although distressingly brief 
and scanty in its terms, it mentions Astrologers, Alchemists, Prophets, 
Necromancers and Diviners, and “‘the servants of the holy Mysteries’. 


~~ 
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As regards the first body, it makes no reference as to grades, but tells us 


that alchemical practitioners were divided into two classes, “‘Appren- 
tices’ and “‘Adepts’”’. The Prophetic Science was in the hands of “‘Seers” 


and “Expounders’’, which can only mean that it contained two classes, 
one which devoted itself to visionary practice, while the other explained © 


or excogitated its predictions. The Necromancers were composed of 


“Rulers of the Spirits’, that is those who controlled or raised either the - 


spirits of the dead or non-human spiritual entities (or so I read it), and 
“‘the Sleepers’’, who, I take it, may have been of the nature of mediums, 
_or persons capable of hypnotic trance, while the Diviners or Necromancers 
were divided into ““Dreamers’’ and “‘Augurs’’, that is, one supposes, those 
who professed to read the future in dreams and those who interpreted 
coming events by means of omens or other means of vaticination. 
Opposed to these official classes, almost from the first, was the very 
considerable body of occult practitioners who were addicted to Black 
Magic and the abuse of arcane science. These are expressly alluded to in 
a brief Latin account concerning the laws of Atlantis, to which otherwise I 
do not attach much importance as a document of independent testimony, 
as it is obviously based upon Plato's description of Atlantean polity ‘as 


found in his Crttzas. This Latin entry, of the more precise origin of which ~ 
I am ignorant, tells us that the legal statutes of the island were particu-_ 


larly designed to punish with rigour “all such as disturbed the folk by 
means of evil sorceries, spells, and superstitions’, thus revealing, if it 
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can be accepted, the presence of a very considerable element devoted to — 


the practice of Black Magic. 


But a more valuable and definite proof of the existence of such an 
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element is provided by those Antediluvian traditions which, as I have 
already indicated, are not only to be definitely associated with Atlantis, 
as I hope I have been able to prove elsewhere, but indeed provide us with 
a mass of evidence which in its way is quite as valuable and authentic as 
anything which is contained in the Arcane Records. 

The most definitely accurate among these records is that contained in 
the sixth chapter of Genesis, which states that ‘‘the Sons of God”’ beheld 
the beauty of the daughters of men, and took them in marriage. This 
would:seem to imply that the higher race of Atlantis, which was certainly 
one and the same with that of the Antediluvian world, cast aside its 
inherited custom and intermarried with a lower aboriginal type. That 
such was actually the case is revealed in the account of Plato, which says 
of the higher castes in Atlantis: “Gradually the blood of the gods which 
flowed in their veins was diluted with the mortal admixture and they 
became degenerate.” The old Rabbinical writings of the Hebrews stated 
very clearly that “the daughters of men’’ were to be regarded as the 
female offspring of Cain, the outcast, whose progeny was segregated from 
the other descendants of Adam, the higher race, who are sometimes called 
“the Sons of Seth’. 

It was among this lower caste that the abomination of Black Magic 
seems to have lurked. Later, it was found in its most salient aspects in 
precisely those regions which must have been most affected by immigra- 
tion from Atlantis—in France and Spain, as well as in North-Western 
Africa. It was also to be found in those islands on either side of the 
Atlantic which must, before its fall, have been in close cultural associa- 
tion with Atlantis. 

Not only do the Scriptural passages concerning the Antediluvians 
obviously refer to conditions in Atlantis, but those classical traditions 
which speak of the Hesperides or Fortunate Islands likewise appear to 
have an Atlantean connotation. In one of these, the island Hesperia, 
dwelt the Amazons, while those strange sorceresses the Gorgons appear 
to have inhabited the African country of Mount Atlas. Of the Lamiae, 
who were also Gorgons, an old writer, Andrew Tooke, tells us that they 
lured men to their dens, where they tore them to pieces.1 These female 
forms, I believe, are classical memories of the evil enchantresses and 
sorceresses who existed in Antediluvian times in the Atlantean insular 
group, who lured away “the Sons of God’’, or the divine strain of the 
Atlanteans, debauching their minds by the practice of witchcraft and 
the other abominations of the lower sorcery, as we shall see at a later 
juncture. 

As I have said elsewhere, I believe that the lower aboriginal race of 
Atlantis may possibly have been migrants from Africa,? not necessarily 
negroid, but resembling in their features and bodily build either the 
Arab, Guanche or Iberian peoples, although there may have been a 
certain admixture of negro blood, this race having been given over to 
the practices of the lower sorcery from the earliest times. Indeed, so 
closely does what we know of Black Magic in Atlantis conform to the 
idea of Negro Voodoo, or Obeah, as to fortify such an assumption. | 

That the arcane Sciences in Atlantis had their official nucleus in the 
great Temple of Poseidon seems not improbable in view of certain accounts 
which have survived. Writing of this Temple, Plato tells us that it stood 
in the middle and most inaccessible part of the citadel. It appears to 
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have consisted of two fanes, one of which was dedicated to Poseidon and 
Cleito, his wife, the other being sacred to Poseidon alone. It was about 
600 feet in length, covered three acres of ground and was of a height — 
proportionate to its length and breadth. Its architecture seems to have © 
been of the most rococo description. Its fagade was profusely ornamented 
with silver, its pinnacles glittered with gold, while the interior was roofed — 
with ivory, gold, silver, and the native metal orichalcum, which I shall 
have occasion to speak of more than once in future pages. This par-— 
ticular metal prevailed in the decoration of the interior walls, panels and 
statues, although some of the latter were also fabricated from unalloyed — 
gold. In the shrine dedicated to Poseidon alone he was represented by — 
a great golden image as standing in his chariot, grasping the reins of — 
winged steeds and surrounded by his whole marine rout and following, — 
nereids and tritons, borne on the backs of dolphins. Other sculptures 
represented the princes and princesses of the royal line, his ten sons and | 
their consorts, which were disposed at intervals around the glowing 
edifice. 
To discover any allusion to this temple 2 as a central college of the occult | 
sciences in Atlantis, we must once more turn to the Arcane Tradition, — 
which contains a written account of it in Latin. This, which speaks of 
it as “the Temple of Neptunus’’, is one of the few scripts contained in | 
the collection which bears a date (1542) and is signed by one of the initiate 
brethren, the name being evidently of Spanish origin. It is engrossed on ; 
vellum, and is anything but legible, owing’to the action of damp. Indeed, — 
it was only because it had reference to the subject of Atlantis that I 
applied myself to the rather perplexing task of deciphering it. Regard-_ 
ing its actual sources I can say nothing, except that that part of it which — 
describes the Temple proper almost certainly follows the Platonic account — 
as paraphrased above. But that the remainder of it must have been — 
compiled from another source or sources I cannot doubt, because of the 
very definite phraseology in which it is couched. 
It seems to me not improbable that it may be a translation from a 
much older Moorish account. The libraries of Old Spain harboured 
scores of Moorish documents before the Inquisition saw fit to demolish — 
many of these manuscripts, and that a very living tradition of Atlantis 
lingered in the Atlas regions of Morocco scarcely requires to be stressed 
nowadays. Indeed, I was informed some years ago by a lady who had 
travelled extensively in that country that she had met with an Arab — 
sheikh who had composed a work in Arabic dealing with the Folk-lore — 
of Atlantis in the Atlas region. It is indeed much more than a pity that | 
such a valuable repository cannot be traced and translated, and if any of ~ 
‘my readers have knowledge of its circumstances I would indeed be 
greatly obliged if they would communicate with me on the subject, as . 
unhappily I have forgotten the writer’s name and description, and, I 
regret to say, even that of my kind informant. If I am not mistaken, — 
M. Gattefossé, the well-known French Atlantean scholar, alludes to a_ 
work of this kind, either in his Bibliography of Atlantis or in an 
independent volume; but at the moment of writing I have not access 
to the former owing to war-time exigencies. We have also the testimony 
of Pliny that after the Roman sack of Carthage the documents in the — 
libraries of the city were handed over to the lesser North African kings, - 
who doubtless preserved them for some considerable time, thus giving free | 
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‘scope in their own region to the dissemination of that part of them which 
dealt with Atlantean tradition—a circumstance to which I will return 
later on. Bhiog 
_ The Latin account of which I speak, in dealing with the Temple of 
Poseidon, or some part of it, as what might be called the headquarters of 
the Occult Sciences in Atlantis, states that the Temple was not only a 
religious shrine, but that its ‘‘purlieus’’ were set apart for the various 
occult bodies to function therein—Astrologers, Alchemists, Diviners and 
Necromancers. Regarding the accommodation provided for these 
bodies, it proffers a reasonably complete account. So far as the Astrolo- 
gers were concerned, that part of the building in which they laboured 
appears to have been of the nature of an observatory. At first this might 
strike one as being utterly irreconcilable with probability, having regard 
to the very remote period at which Atlantis flourished, did we not possess 
the analogy of similar observatories among the Maya people of Central 
America, communities which, though advanced, were still in the Stone 
Age. Many of the city-states of the Maya were furnished with well- 
equipped observatories, and the same may be said of the Inti-huatana, 
or pillar observatories, of old Peru. This does not imply that they 
possessed any optical resources for the study of the heavenly bodies, but 
the extraordinary exactitude to which they had brought the solar calendar 
and the computation of the movements of the planet Venus displays that 
the Maya must have been engaged for many centuries in the art of 
Astronomy. I see no good reason, therefore, to question the possibility 
of Atlantean achievement in this direction, but to this particular topic I 
will return in the chapter especially devoted to the stellar art in Atlantis. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the accounts of Antediluvian 
life lay stress upon the knowledge of Astrology possessed by the pre- 
Deluge peoples. We are informed by them that Enoch was among the 
first astrologers and that Cham, the son of Noah, was instructed in 
Astrology and Magic by “‘‘the demons’’, by which is meant those ‘‘angels’”’ 
who intermarried with “‘the daughters.of men”. These arts he taught to 
his son Canaan, who speedily outstripped his father therein, writing no 
less than thirty books on the subject, and handing down his knowledge 
to his son Nemroth, who was an astrologer of note. Nemroth, or Nimrod, 
composed a work on Astrology for the behoof of his son Ionicon, whose 
son also became an adept in thisart. Weare also told that Atlas brought 
the science of Astrology to Spain before Moses received the tables contain- 
ing the Ten Commandments, and that he also passed on his knowledge to 
certain wise men in Gaul. } 
_ The above appears to me the relic of a Moorish tradition of Atlantis, 
conveyed to Spain. But, as we shall see, considerable proof can be 
brought to show that Atlantis was the mother of stellar science, both in 
the material and predictive sense, and this I will adduce when we approach 
the subject in the chapter set apart forit. That a similar statement may 
be ventured as regards the science and mystery of Alchemy there is also 
ample proof. The account with which I have been dealing alludes to the 
presence of Alchemical Science in ‘‘the sunken lands’’, quite in the manner 
of the mediaeval tradition—indeed a little too much so, speaking of 
furnaces and apparatus for sublimation, precisely as an adept of the 
century in which it seems to have been penned might have done. It is, 
however, as I shall make plain when we arrive at the point for a fuller 
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discussion, impossible that the earliest Alchemy employed the same 
apparatus known to that art in later times. Its earliest tenets were 
unquestionably associated with the fabulous or divine fictions which 
arose out of the careful or curious inspection of metallurgical operations, 
significant or accidental, the appearances of oxides, the colours of molten 
metals or alloys, and so forth. The metals being associated with the 
planets, and these with certain gods, the changes in them consequent 
upon their working and mingling became allegorized, and myth resulted 
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therefrom. Thus, the alloy of two metals appeared as the “‘marriage”’ of — 


two deities, while the alteration in colour brought about by melting was 
explained as signifying some particular passage or adventure in the 
divine legend. 

But I have said that Atlantis was still in the Stone Age at the period 
of its destruction, and have even stressed as much in my former works. 
How then can I reconcile such a standpoint with the existence of Alchemy 
or an elementary metallurgy within her borders, it may be asked? But 
such a condition of things scarcely requires more than passing explana- 
tion today. The metals were all known to New Stone Age man, and 
well known. ‘The processes by which he began to work them and employ 
them practically occupied so many centuries that, by the period when 
bronze, the earliest in use, had been perfected for practical employment 
in handicraft, centuries of Stone Age habit and custom were still to run. 
In Britain, for example, it took at least three centuries of transitional 
practice to introduce bronze-working (2000-1700 B.c.), during which time 
stone tools and weapons were greatly more in use than those of bronze. 
Indeed, stone implements were still being used in some of the remoter 
parts of Britain until well on in the historical period. 

Even so, so far as Iam able to discover, the Alchemical employment it 
metals in Atlantis seems to have been confined almost entirely to gold, 
silver, tin, copper, brass, and the native “‘orichalcum’’, no mention 
whatsoever being made of bronze or iron in the Arcane records, although 
both are certainly alluded to in the Platonic account. This can only 
imply that brass, copper and tin were familiar to the Atlanteans in 9600 


B.c., the approximate date of the destruction of the island-continent. 


.And we are given to understand that numerous Atlantean refugees 
sought a home on the European mainland subsequent to the catastrophe. 
Why, then, did they not carry with them the knowledge of metallurgy 


they must certainly have possessed? Copper was not worked elsewhere 


until the Middle Predynastic period in Egypt—that is, about 3700 B.c.— 
while gold was worked in Egypt only shortly before this period. 

Here I can only venture the surmise that the working of metals, 
which had obviously been in the vestigial stage in Atlantis, lapsed for 
several thousands of years because of the general overthrow of scientific 
knowledge which followed upon the disappearance of the island. But 
to the consideration of this topic I shall return in its appropriate place, 
merely indicating for the present that the entire legendary and traditional 
evidence appears to point to Atlantis as the original matrix of Alchemical 
lore and practice in its most primitive form—a statement for which I 
hope to offer a sufficiency of proof. 

The great importance of the Cult of the Dead in Atlantis almost 
suffices in itself to ratify the conclusion that Necromancy, the art of 


raising and conferring with the spirits of the departed, or with non-human ~ 
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‘spirits, had its inception in Atlantis and was disseminated throughout the 
ancient world by the agency of its survivors. Antediluvian history, too, 
is eloquent of the fact that from “the time of Adam’’—that is, from 
primeval times—men had lived in terms of familiarity with angels, genii, 
and superior spirits, Adam with Raziel, Shem with Japhiel, Abraham 
with Zadkiel, Isaac and Jacob with Peliel, and so forth, even until the 
time of David, who held discourse with Cerniel, while Solomon is said to 
have conversed habitually with many familiar spirits. The Ante- 
diluvian and Scriptural evidence, therefore, is practically unquestioned. 

But here I must turn to the very considerable mass of material which 
is associated more specifically with the existence of the Magical Art pure 
and simple in Atlantis, the nature of which certainly justifies its con- 
sideration in a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 
MAGICAL SCIENCE IN ATLANTIS 


He who would comprehend the spirit of. the mystical must know that at 
its core lies the great art and science of Magic, which is the nucleus and 
heart of all arcane faith, practice and wisdom. From this divine art and 
mystery the other Sciences known as occult branch as do the boughs of a 
great tree, or the affluents of a mighty river. All of them, whether they 
be divinatory or of the nature of practical enchantment, partake of its 
nature. But within this core of Magic, this island in the ocean of the 
mystical, lies a second concentration or nucleolus of a nature and quality 
even more cryptic and divine, an Eden of the Spirit, the gates of which 
few have passed. This cor cordtum and most sacred arcane region has © 
been known to the Sons of Magic throughout the ages by many names— 
the Castle Invisible, the Heart of the World, the Earthly Paradise, and 
by other titles, though more appropriately, I consider, as the Temple of 
the Inner Shrine. It is the eminent seat and holy of holies of that 
Theurgia, or profoundly spiritual Magic, of which I shall have more to 
say in this chapter, the “‘power-house’’, as it were, of those most exalted 
and ineffable occult emanations which proceed from Divinity and inter- 
penetrate the universe, the very centre of Ultimate Knowledge and 
Wisdom, in the effort to reach which and partake of its miraculous secrets 
thousands of Magi in past ages have been unsuccessful. 

That Atlantis was the matrix of this heavenly art and science, those 
among us who believe her to have been one and the same with the Ante- 
-diluvian world—the world before the Deluge—have the most authorita- 
tive assurance. For not only do the Holy Scriptures but the entire 
tradition contained in the divine and pagan records of Antediluvian 
times make it known to us that the grand and supreme work of Magic 
had its inception in the pre-Deluge world. It was in the heart of that 
now hidden Paradise that Man first partook of the forbidden fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, which is to say that he, through 
evil counsel, intruded into that cincture of holy initiation for which he 
was not as yet prepared, with results the most fatal—an invasion of 
sacred wisdom which he can only repair by means of the gracious cppor- 
tunity afforded him through the redeeming influence of our Saviour, thus 
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regaining that happy state of innocence in which he may once again 
approach the divine task of his initiation into those sacred mysteries 
_ which underlie the tradition of the Christian faith, but which themselves 
have been partially lost, although they will one day. be fully recovered 
in all their majesty and ineffable glory, by means of continual and tireless 
seeking, to the peace and lasting benefit of all humanity. 

I have made it plain in other parts of this book that the post-Edenic 
history of the patriarchs is fulfilled of references to mystical lore, that out 
of the remnants of the holy knowledge they possessed, Adam (which is to 
say allegorically the primal race) and his descendants, Enoch, Seth and 
others among the ancients, composed many books which must have 
retained much of the essentials of this divine wisdom, the shreds and » 
intimations of which have descended to us. That Atlantis was in the 
historical sense the original Eden is to some extent made clear to us also 
by a certain passage in the Arcane Tradition, contained indeed in that 
Coptic script which is its most venerable record. The second chapter of 
Genesis tells us that the Garden of Eden was divided by the four rivers 
which flowed therein into four regions: Havilah, Gihon, Hiddekel and 
_ Euphrates, this later Hebrew account placing these regions in the Middle 
_ East. The Book of Moses also states that the earthly paradise was 
formed in the figure of a “‘pentacle’’, circular, or square (which of these 
is not clear), the rivers therein being disposed in the shape of a cross, in 
the midst of which arose the Tree of Knowledge.! Now the Coptic 
account to which I have alluded speaks of the rivers of Atlantis as being 
disposed in circles, thus bringing its fluvious arrangement into con- 
sonance with the Platonic account concerning the “‘zones of land and 
water’, associated with Atlantis, and, to some extent, with the Mosaic 
account. It any case, it is obvious that all these descriptions must have 
been drawn from one and the same original tradition. 

In Atlantis, then, I believe, Magic, the good and the evil, must have 
had its commencement. But before we proceed further in our quest to 
discover what precisely was the type of this earliest Magic, it will be 
necessary to discuss at some length the nature of Magic as it was known 
to the ancients, as it was understood in mediaeval times, and as it is 
regarded by the modern science of tradition. This will not only provide 
us with a fuller comprehension of its underlying spirit and general struc- 
ture, but will bridge the gulf which separates us from the Atlantean — 
epoch. Owing to the complexities of our subject we must, as it were, — 
work backwards from the present, if we are to gain a clear view of the 
whole and appreciate the means by which we may arrive at rational 
conclusions concerning the first institutes of the greatest science in the 
world. 

I shall divide the content of proof between the witness of the modern 
School of Anthropology, as outlined in the writings of the traditionalists 
of today, and that of the Occult School, by which I intend occult belief 
since the beginnings of history. It will remain to add my own theories 
to these, and to draw general conclusions from the whole. 

The term ‘Magic’ has reference to the arcane science of the Magi of 
the Medes of Persia, and comes to us (through the Greek word M agos, 

“a magician’) from the Zend, or Old Persian word Maz—that is, “‘great’” 
—which is allied to the Latin magnus. In its strictest acceptation, it 
does not imply the religion, wisdom and occult pragtice of the priests 
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of the faith of Zoroaster, with whose cult, indeed, its practitioners appear 
to have had little association. To make a beginning with definitions, 
according to the Anthropological School, we find that Tylor, who may be 
called the father of modern Folk-lore, describes Magic as ‘Occult Science’. 
He subdivided it into the “‘spiritistic’’ and the ‘‘natural’’—that is, an 
association with spirits on the one hand, the other having reference to 
that kind of occult process which depends upon ‘“‘correspondences in 
nature’, or the resemblance betwixt objects, of which the magician makes 
use to produce effects beyond ordinary human capacity. This second 
description of Magic, which arose from the belief that a sympathy existed 
between objects, Lehmann speaks of as “‘occult’’—that is, he believes it 
to have reference to the existence of a mysterious latent power residing 
in the universe, of which the magician seeks to make use.? This power 
has been called by modern Folk-lorists ““Mana’’, a term borrowed from 
the Melanesian language of Oceania, and is also familiar to students of 
. American Indian lore as “‘Orenda’’. Both of these terms imply a mys- 
terious energy or essence contained in what might be called a reservoir 
of power existing in some remote locality, which the magician has 
learned to make use of for magical purposes, or, in plain language, 
psychic energy, of which he is the “‘conductor’’, or immediate agent. For 
the ordinary man to attempt toemploy it, or tamper with it, is regarded by 
peoples in a low state of development as highly dangerous. So far as 
modern science is aware of the means by which this power may be 
acquired, it would appear to be achieved through a system of ritual and 
ceremonial acts of the most complex kind which are designed to attract it." 

It would seem to be from this primitive notion of “‘soul-stuff’’, or vital 
essence, that the idea of spirit-power was developed. This vague power 
of Mana, it is believed, crystallized into a theory of the existence of 
individual spirits, who possessed it and who could convey it to the magi- 
cian. The late Sir James Frazer, author of Thé Golden Bough, was of 
the opinion that the more fully developed type of Magic which followed 
upon this phase was really a description of science—that is, that both 
Magic and Science have reference to acts determined by fixed laws, such 
as that which lays down that “‘like produces like’, or that an effect 
resembles its cause, or that other primitive notion that objects which have 
once been in contact with each other can continue to influence each other 
at a distance. The magician believes that he can produce an effect by 
imitating it, as in the case of sprinkling water to cause rain, or if he 
employs an object which was once in contact with a certain person, that 
person can magically be affected by a rite enacted through that object. 
_ For example, if he performs a magical act upon a lock of hair belonging 
to anyone, the owner of the hair will suffer accordingly. 

To follow Frazer, these “‘principles’’ are due to a wrongly founded 
association of ideas. Both of them may be described as “‘sympathetic’’ 
magic. They assume that objects can act upon each other at a distance 
because of a secret sympathy, a kind of invisible ether connecting them. 
But Frazer’s treatment of the question is much too “psychological’’. 
He assumes that the savage himself not only entertains but actually follows 
a definite train of thought concerning the principles of Magic, when he 
most assuredly does nothing of the sort. Again, his notion that “‘magic 
is the savage equivalent of our natural science’’ is manifestly misleading. 
The conception of the supernatural is too ever-present in magical opera- 
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tions of any kind to permit of their confusion with science. Moreover, 
Magic is not mentally associated with a mechanical thought- process, as 
Frazer and others would seem to believe. 

Among those who have most successfully opposed the Frazerian 
hypothesis of Magic is Lord Raglan. Writing on the resemblance, or 
otherwise, between Magic and Science, he says: ‘‘A scientist is a man who 
is trying to find out something. The magician is not trying to find out 
anything. He blindly performs rites he has been taught to regard as 
essential.’’ Magical rites, he continues, as performed all over the world, 
have much in common. Magic resembles religion in the general form of 
its ritual and in certain other features. ‘The consideration of these 
facts has driven me to the conclusion,’’ said Lord Raglan, “‘that Magic is 
the offspring of religion . . . preserved in a decayed or fossilized form. 
Magic is a system not of ideas, but of actions.’’ Savages and 
illiterates cannot formulate theories. “‘The savage performs his rites 
simply because he has been taught to.”’ § 

It is, of course, the bane of the Anthropological School that it founds 
its ideas concerning Magic upon early or primitive Magic alone, and that 
it makes no study of the Magic of mediaeval times, of which its protagon- 
ists are, in the main, entirely ignorant. That some magical systems, 
particularly certain African systems, may be the broken-down or debased 
remains of a very much higher magical code—Egyptian, for instance— 
does not seem to occur to the anthropologist; yet that it is so there is 
sufficient reason to believe. Magic may be defined not as a means of 
placating gods or spirits, or concluding a pact or bargain with them— 
which is the foundation of religion—but as an endeavour to employ gods 
or spirits, or any other mysterious powers, as allies on man’s behalf. At 
the basis of religion lies the idea of at-one-ment with God or the gods, 
unity with Him or with them, the complete control of the mortal by the 
immortal, the identification with the god as son, natural or adoptive 
Magic, again, in the primitive sense, presupposes the alienation, by some 
mysterious means, of the power of gods or spirits by human persons for 
their own purposes, a method by which the mortal for the nonce assumes 
the powers of the immortal, or makes use of even vaguer occult forces or 
elements. Jeligion is thus cession to the divine, surrender to it; Magic, in 
the modern “‘scientific’’ sense, is the temporary usurpation of super- 
natural powers by man. The twain are thus different in kind, and one 
could not have developed from the other, as their persistent dual survival 
among many tribes and peoples reveals. Again, religion is a thing 
associational, it is practised by the folk in concert, while Magic is a thing 
individual, wrought i in seclusion. At the same time, setting all theories 
aside, it is impossible, from the strictly practical viewpoint, to draw a 
hard-and-fast line betwixt the two. Not only do they converge in places, 
but actually overlap, particularly in the case of primitive peoples. As 
regards the higher Magic, as known and practised among the more lofty 
esoteric brotherhoods of the times within the historic period, both in 
Asia and Europe, it cannot be truly said to differ in its precepts and 
principles from religion otherwise than in its tendency to explore the 
loftier and more mystical side of religious experience—that very phase 
of religion, indeed, of which the official cults appear to be either nescient 
or faintly curious only. 

We come now to the consideration of Magic from the point of view of 
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the Occult Schools. As a starting-point, we may, perhaps, take the 
rather unvarnished statement of Ennemoser that ‘‘man may become by 
the assistance and co-operation of spiritual powers, and the capacities of 
his higher divine origin, capable of a higher sphere of activity, as well 
without as within himself, which gives him dominion over his own and 
Over surrounding nature’.® ‘‘The magician raises himself, through his 
own powers, to a higher state than the surrounding world.’’ He secludes 
himself, and through a life of contemplation reaches illumination and 
knowledge of the truth. The nature of the powers which man achieves 
through Magic are variously stated. Avicenna believed that there exists 
in the human mind a certain power of altering objects, and that other 
objects obey the human mind when it is aroused to a great excess of love 
or hatred towards any of them. This notion we have already discussed 
in dealing with the Anthropological viewpoint. In such circumstances, 
he continues, experience shows that the mind can bind and alter objects 
as it desires. There is no doubt that he borrowed these ideas from the 
writings of Plotinus.’ Paracelsus believed that ‘‘all the wonders of Magic 
are performed by will, imagination, and.faith’’, the spirit of man operating 
upon the visible or external. Rites, ceremonies and images are of no 
value apart from the power of the spirit, he believes, as a sword is useless 
without the arm that wields it. But few of the definitions of the Occult 
School are as perspicuous as these, most ancient writers on Magic express- 
ing their ideas of it in language as vague as it is economical. 

Neither Porphyry nor Iamblichus employs the term ‘Magic’. In- 
deed, Iamblichus, by implication, appears to discredit it as a merely 
human science, regarding the higher Magic as “‘Theurgy’’—that is, divine 
mystery or revelation, or mysticism. Centuries after him, Abelard 
believed that Magic availed itself of both spiritistic or demonic and 
natural forces, but quite a number of the old writers on Magic associated 
its principles with those of natural science, believing, indeed, that all 
knowledge, high and low, resided in ‘‘the secrets of nature’. Though 
they write about the effects of Magic at great length, very few seek to 
- define it. - In all likelihood the dread aroused by the very name of Magic 
_ dissuaded them from doing so. But a consensus of their opinion regarding 
its nature might have been expressed in some such terms as the following: 
“Nature contains extraordinary powers and secrets. Those who would 
know and wield them must first enter upon a long and arduous training 
in self-discipline and become deeply versed in the lore of the nature of 
things, their qualities and essences. The magician must understand the 
art of communication with spirits, who will guide him to these secrets, and 
comprehend that the vocation he follows is of divine origin.’’ In some 
such words the magician might briefly have explained his philosophy. 
If he were of the more spiritual minority, he would lay much greater 
stress upon the mystically exalted aims of his art; if, on the other hand, 
he was prone to darker and more material courses, he would probably 
confess (under torture) that he received his whole powers from his Satanic 
majesty, and that he depended absolutely upon this diabolical source for 
the success of his enchantments. 

If we turn for light to the popular belief. concerning Magic from the 
first Christian century to, say, the beginning of the eighteenth, we find it 
rather more homogeneous and direct than any expression to be discovered 
in the writings of the masters of Magic. The populace at large regarded 
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Magic chiefly as a force of evil and hurtful propensity, that very element, 
indeed, which the Father of Evil had placed at the disposal of wicked men 
in order to plague and torment humanity. For Mother Church had from 
the first set her face adamantly against the philosophy and practice of 
Magic, beholding in everything that was not manifestly of Christian origin 
the work of the devil. But many churchmen themselves began to see that 
the mystical side of things, as expressed by the “‘pagan’’ Greek philoso- 
phers and the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists, so far from being associated 
with the diabolical, frequently represented their own opinions with respect 
to the loftier spiritual life, and by degrees the expression ‘“White Magic”’ 
came to be regarded as representing a phase of arcane knowledge sharply 
distinguished from ‘‘Black Magic’, the diabolical and superstitious craft 
of the sorcerers. 

We even find Christian theologians of the fourth and fifth centuries 
making use of Alexandrian Neo- Platonic accounts of Magic, Astrology, 
and other occult arts, despite the fact that some Neo-Platonists, such as 
Porphyry, had written against Christianity. Synesius, Bishop -of 
Ptolemais, indulged in much correspondence with the learned lady 
magician Hypatia of Alexandria, who had been his teacher, and who was 
martyred by the Christian mob in Egypt in A.D. 415. That he retained 
much of his Alexandrian doctrine is certain, for in assuming his Christian 
office he stipulated that he must be allowed to adhere to his Neo- Platonic 
philosophy. 

The distinction between White and Black Magic had, however, an 
earlier origin than among the mediaeval fathers of the Church. It was 
left to the later Greek authors to give to the expression “‘gonteia’’ its 
worst acceptation, while Philo-Judaeus, the learned Jewish mystic, who 
flourished in Alexandria during the early years of the first century, draws _ 
a distinction between Magic good and evil. The worthy and true magical 
art, he tells us, is that of the Persian Magi, who studied nature deeply and 
explained divine matters. Black Magic, he says, is an evil imitation of 
the good, practised by quacks and impostors.8 But that it was more than 
an “‘imitation’’, and founded upon an expressly different idea, is made 
clear by Ennemoser, who says that ‘“White and Black Magic rested upon 
the fundamental ideas of two opposing principles, each having a host of 
spirits subject to it, who perform the commands of the magicians. They 
believed that they had found in magic not only the means of obtaining a 
deeper insight into nature, but also, and which was of far greater import- 
ance, the means of placing in subjection these spirits, so that they might 
make themselves unfettered masters of nature and man.’’”® . So far as the 
spiritistic chronicle of Magic, both White and Black, is concerned, this 
description is fair enough, only, where its higher levels are concerned, a 
more lofty and less egotistical attitude might certainly have been indicated. 
But, as we shall see, Ennemoser actually supplies this in another passage. 

With perhaps a somewhat clearer view of the origin and significance of 
Magic, we may now proceed to examine those evidences of it in Atlantis 
which have come down tous. So far, I have adhered to a discussion of its 
beginnings, its principles and import, and have said little or nothing 
concerning its actual forms and rites, or its higher philosophy. These 
I shall demonstrate through the medium of the Magic of Atlantis, the 
world’s first official Magic. In-the first instance, however, let us rehearse 
what we know concerning the fathers of Magic in Atlantis. 
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We find then that Atlas himself was regarded as the founder of the 
Atlantean mysteries, and an Astrologer of the first rank, indeed the 
inventor of the science of Astrology, as Eusebius, who flourished in the 
third century aA.D., tells us. He was either regarded as being the same 
with the Graeco- -Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus—that is, the Egyptian 
‘Thoth—or as having similar attributes to that deity. That the twain were 
identical I think there is little doubt. Again, he is identified with the 
Biblical patriarch Enoch, who is himself one and the same with Hermes.?° 
For a fuller discussion regarding the attributes of Atlas I must refer the 
reader to Chapter II. I may add here, however, that Roger Bacon speaks 
of Atlas as a magician, and that Michael Scot, the Scotsman who acted as 
tutor to one of the kings of Sicily (afterwards the Emperor Frederick I), 
and who studied in the magical schools of the Toledo of the thirteenth 
century, and was regarded as a wizard of potency by Dante, mentions 
Enoch as the giver of Astrology to Europe. Cham, the son of Noah, we 
are also told, was instructed in Magic ‘“‘by the demons’’, by which is 
meant those sons of Seth who intermarried with “‘the daughters of men’’. 
This art he taught to his son Canaan, who speedily outstripped his father 
therein, writing no fewer than thirty books on the subject. 

' As we have seen, the kings of Atlantis were all of magical tendency, 
while the several degrees of magical hierarchy, Initiate, Adept and Magus, 
were known to its schools. In the chapter on Atlantean Religion and 
Mythology I hope I have made it plain that the Fallen Angels of the 
Antediluvian tradition are one and the same with the Titans or hero- 
gods of Atlantis, and tradition says of them that they were responsible 
for the introduction of Magic to the human race.?2_ In a caste known as 
the Telchines, too, we seem to discover a magical sodality. These 
Telchines were regarded by the Greeks as the sons of Poseidon, and are 
spoken of by Strabo as evil magicians and by Suidas as “‘sorcerers’’ and 
“demons’’.48 Diodorus alludes to them as mischievous in the extreme, 
poisoning animals with “‘Stygian water’? mixed with sulphur, and blight- 
ing plants. The German mythologist Bart identifies them with the ~ 
‘Titans, who were one and the same with the gods of Atlantis and the 
Fallen ‘Angels of Scripture and pre-Deluge tradition. 

We have thus a considerable background of: magical tradition in 
respect of Atlantis in mythological form. But let us see what tradition 
has to tell us concerning its: Magic proper. Some of the forms to which 
_ Ihave alluded are associated with ‘““White’’ Magic, others most decidedly 
with its opposite. Let us consider the former in the first place. 

After the Magic of Atlantis had passed through the lower stages of 
development indicated in the earlier part of this chapter as inseparable 
from all magical growth, it appears to have assumed the form of that 
Theurgia or Theurgy which is alluded to by many of the ancient writers on 
Magical Science with such profound awe and reverence. We have already 
seen that Iamblichus dissociated Theurgy almost entirely from ordinary 
Magic, as from science, making it clear that its ineffable considerations 
soar, in the ultimate, far beyond the reach of mere thought or intelligence. 
Its main purpose was, and is, communication with the gods, or, as we 
should say today, with the Creator, and it therefore cannot but signify 
that species of sacred communion such as the ancient patriarchs of the 
pre-Deluge world enjoyed when they were said to “walk with God”. The 
whole aim and purpose of this higher Magic, indeed, has in all times been 
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‘directed to the recovery and re-establishment of that closer communion 
with the Great Spirit who governs the Universe, which was partially 
disturbed by the fall of man and well-nigh lost subsequently to the Deluge, 
and the restoration of which is clearly indicated by the new dispensation 
announced by our Saviour. That the higher doctrine of Magic as known 
in Atlantis comprehended the basic principles of this ancient tradition 
so vital to humanity is undoubted, and it is in this particular respect 
that it is of paramount importance to us. It could not be otherwise, 
because, as I have made it abundantly clear in many parts of this book, 
Atlantean tradition is identical with that of the pre-Diluvian world; 
indeed, the entire story of Atlantis is nothing more than a recension of the 
biblical record of the fall of man and of the circumstances which were 
associated with that fall. 

Iamblichus, in describing Theurgic science, states clearly that it aims 
at ‘communion with the gods’, while Magic deals with “‘the physical or 
corporeal powers of the universe’. He divides the hierarchy of heaven 
into the celestial gods, archangels, angels, and archons.4® He tells us 
that, even for a magus of the highest rank, union with the gods is a thing 
exceedingly rare.4® Theurgy, he says, functions by means of arcane 
signatures and by “the power of inexplicable symbols’? These have 
been ‘‘consecrated from eternity’, and, as every mystic will understand, 
this has reference to the “incommunicable words’’ bestowed upon the 
initiate by symbolic and hieroglyphic means at the time of his initiation. 
These words, he says, are concealed for a hidden reason “‘more excellent 
than reason”. Indeed, the whole theory and technique of Theurgy is 
beyond and above common reason. Some measure of their extra- 
terrestrial significance may indeed be gleaned by considering the illu- 
minating effect which great poetry or music not. infrequently has upon 
the mind and imagination, opening up vistas of perception before un- 
guessed, though this illumination cannot compare with the light which 
dawns upon the initiate in conceiving the significance of the arcane secrets. _ 

The “machinery’”’ of Theurgy, however, partakes somewhat of the 
nature of Magic. Objects in nature, Iamblichus tells us, have a relation- 
ship with the gods, their creators, so that theurgists rationally employ 
in their art stones, herbs, essences and sacred animals.48 By the employ- 
ment of these as symbols of the gods (or so I conceive him) Iamblichus 
says that man is able to command spiritual powers and entities. The 
theurgist likewise employs prayer and invocation, although these are 
used more to purify and exalt the magician than for any real effect they 
have upon the gods themselves, thus distinguishing Theurgy from that 
lower magical practice which attempted to coerce the gods into action. 
Prayer, to the theurgist, is symbolic. It is clear that lamblichus regarded 
Theurgy as a divine art; Magic, as commonly understood, as an art of 
human contrivance. . 

_ Ennemoser, a writer on affairs mystical, much more profound than 
many believe him to be, realizes the whole theurgical idea most excellently 
when he remarks: | 


“Magic, of which Theurgy, as the science of the hidden arts, was 

- the child, forming a communication between men and the world of 
spirits, consisted in the instinctive but still obscure consciousness of 
a direct looking into and working with, and a communion and (magical) 
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connection with the world of spirits. In,early ages men were as 
firmly convinced that the most perfect half, the real man, had origi- 
nated in the world of spirits, and that he derived from it his vital 
energies, being as little able to sever himself from its influence as the 
boughs from the tree-stem, or the stem from its roots. According 
to this innate magical belief, we find in all nations and in all ages the 
most deep-rooted belief, or at least a conception of such a spiritual 
relationship, and the desire of communicating with celestial beings. . . 

In the very earliest ages, when man had but just left the hand of 
nature, and still sat at the feet of the Creator, when the senses were 
still imperfect . . . man then communicated directly with spirits. 
In the Genesis of Moses the patriarchs ate bread and milk with the 
Elohim, and set before them a fatted calf; and Homer’s gods com- 

- municated directly with men.’’!® 


If these words are not divinely Sed. in their definitive sense, then 
I firmly believe that I have never read any which are. Within a para- 
graph they record the reason for this divine urge toward the super- 
natural which has from the first animated the soul of man. It is, indeed, 
of the Great Art which had its foundations in this high spiritual resolve 
and quest to which Thomas Vaughan referred when he said: “I speak of 
a certain art by which a particular spirit might be united to the universall, 
and nature, by consequence, may be strangely exalted and multiplied.’’?° 
There is, he goes on to say, a chain of ‘“‘complexions between visibles and 
invisibles, and thus it is by which the superior spiritual essences descend, 
and converse here below with the matter’. ‘‘This certain chain,” wrote 
Mr. A. E, Waite, discussing the passage in question, “is the Jacob’s 
ladder whose typology is explained elsewhere,” in the writings of Vaughan. 

“Those who are resolved to attempt the practical application of mystic 
principles should apply themselves with particular devotion to the 
philosophical expositions of this ineffable union which are to be found in 
the writings of adepts.’’ More celestially guided advice the great Anglo- 
American mystic, whose recent passing we all deplore, never afforded 
his readers in a long and fruitful career devoted to the exposition of 
spiritual affairs. ‘‘Theourgia,’’ says Waite, “was miracle, Divine Act, 
but it was a denomination more especially of Magic on its practical side, 
evocation and sorcery.”” In some quarters the expression was certainly 
employed in the baser sense, but its original Greek sense as “‘the divine 
work”’ reveals its actual meaning as does its common usage by the greater | 

mystics to infer the higher Magic. 

Now we find in the Arcane Tradition a passage which at once reveals 
the Atlantean attitude to Theurgic Science. It is composed in the 
Latin tongue and bears the marks of having been written in the early part 
of the fifteenth century. Nor can there be any question that it derives 
directly from an Arabic source, for it is most distinctly stated that it is 
translated in part from a manuscript in the Arabic tongue * ‘copied by the 

sage Michael Scot, when sojourning in Hispania’. This is interesting, 

as some doubt of Scot’s ever having been in Spain has been aroused, 

although the date of his translation of Alpetragius’s book on Astrology is 

_ given in an MS. at Paris as 1217, and having been written at Toledo. In any 

case, he was most certainly among those writers who introduced Arabic 

knowledge to the Europe of his day, the early thirteenth century. Itisalso 
D 
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obvious enough that Scot’s translator (strange that another hand should 
have rendered his Arabic script into Latin, who was himself the most 
celebrated translator of that tongue into the Roman language) must have 
been a mystic of high gifts, as he himself casts much light upon the 
significance of that which he transforms from -one language into another, 
taking care to denote his own interpolations or An hitaplia i by a phrase of 
personal reference. 

This document, which possibly descends to us from Atlantis by three 
or four removes (say, Carthaginian-North African-Arabic-Latin), gives 
us to understand that the Atlantean sages were above all desirous of 
making their system of Magic or Theurgia not only a means of com- 
municating with the gods, but of discovering their will as regards the dis- 
position of mundane affairs. In my view, no italicized words could 
sufficiently stress the importance of this last consideration, for it is 
precisely the lack of any technique which can be employed to discover the 
will of God which has brought humanity to the terrible pass in which 
we now find it. The fundamental mistake, I feel, has been the reserva- 
tion of all direct communication with God to what we term “‘Teligion”’ 
or “the Church’’; that is a caucus which has been relegated in its functions 
to an office of partial observance, which should have embraced in its 
administrative purview the entire range and activities of human society. 
The will of God should, indeed, have governed human affairs in every 
department of existence, and not those concerned with “religion’’ alone. 
But we have lost the means by which we might learn the tenor of the 
divine will. Of what avail is prayer if we cannot interpret the divine 
answers to it, the assurances that it will be granted; unless, indeed, it 
happens to be granted within a recognizable time by overt and demon- 
strable acts? But to this phase of the question I will return on a later 
page. 

The recorder then goes on to reveal that what he describes as the 
“Magic” of the Atlantean sages must have been practically one and the 
same with that Theurgia which we have already discussed. The will of 
the gods, he says, was translated to the Atlantean Magi by symbolic 
means received by them through the agency of angelic entities. The 
nature of these symbols he does not mention, for, as I have said, they 
have been at all times incommunicable by the spoken or written word, 
and have been vouchsafed by spiritual apprehension alone. But he takes 
care to make it clear that the nature of the illumination they convey is 
invariably certain of apprehension by the prepared recipient, and that it 
is in every sense constant, determinate and conclusive as regards its 
meaning, thus providing the more exalted human percipience with a sure 
and absolute guide to the will of the Creator as regards any particular line 
of action upon which enlightenment is desired. Indeed, the symbols 
acquired and apprehended by the initiate at the time of his initiation 
constitute the basis of a hierogrammatic system which, through practice 
and profound and pious study, is capable of extension into a cryptic but 
complete method by whose means the will of God can be deciphered and 
comprehended, and prayer or petition on any given point receives. a 
clear and definite rejoinder. 

The value of such a revelation—for even this initial fact is in itself 
generally withheld from the non-initiate, or only obscurely hinted at and 
imperfectly realized—is, I feel, enormously sla iia nor can I agree with ~ 
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the more conservative mystics that its terms should not be divulged, illus- 
trating as they do the vital fact of the existence of a means of communica- 
tion which cannot but be of the utmost spiritual value to mankind. Nor, 
in my opinion, should mere hierophantic bigotry permit itself the occlusion 
of a truth of such inestimable importance which it would seem to be the 
inalienable right of mankind to possess. Even so, “‘hierophantic bigotry” 
is not capable of yielding more than an affirmative answer to questions 
concerning its existence, being as powerless to add any description of the 
mystery itself as though it were compelled to speak in the lost tongues of 
Atlantis or Lemuria to those who seek such information. And that is 
precisely why uninformed mystics throughout the ages have in many 
cases failed to understand why the initiated in hundreds of books and 
documents have, as their critics aver, ‘“‘pretended’’ to disclose the facts 
of initiate knowledge whilst actually disclosing nothing at all. What, 
indeed, they were attempting to do was to convey the unconveyable in 
mere words, in the hope that humanity would at least understand that 
another and hidden manner of imparting it actually did exist. Thus we 
find even so well-equipped a mystic as the late Mr. A. E. Waite, in his 
work The Secret Tradition in Alchemy, revealing impatience with the 
exponents of Spiritual Alchemy, who, he says, were ‘‘ever saying the same 
thing, yet ever saying it differently, and at the same time revealing 
nothing that was intelligible to the unversed mind’’. Yet he supplies the 
appropriate rejoinder himself, as an initiate was sooner or later bound to 
do, by saying: “‘On the surface the literature of Alchemy existed to teach 
the Art, to awaken those who were prepared, the supposition being, appar- 
ently, that students who had fitting dedications would be enabled to inter- 
pret the cryptic writing, while it would remain dark to others.”’ Or, as I 
should prefer to say, “‘to awaken all who were likely to be seekers to the 
fact that such a cryptic means actually did exist’’.?1 
The translator of the Arabic manuscript of Scot goes on to say that 

the Atlantean sages had received this divine means of communication 
from “‘the patriarchs of the first ages’; that is to say, I infer, from those 
pre-Deluge magicians, Enoch and the rest, who “‘walked with God’, and 
who had first received from Him the secrets by which this exalted method 
of correspondence might be maintained. “And Enoch walked with 
_ God’’; we find it written in the fifth chapter of Genesis, “‘and he was not, 
for God took him’’—which can imply nothing else than that by virtue of 
the sacred knowledge which the patriarch imbibed from that holy and 
unique companionship he was translated whilst yet a living man to that 
more exalted sphere where the true Theurgic Temple rears its walls in 
ineffable grandeur, the centre and nucleus of that divine glory which 
-sends forth its emanations throughout the entire universe, by means of 
which all nature, spiritual and terrestrial, is illuminated, governed and 
administered. 

And, adds the writing (and here, I think, we see the hand of the trans- 
lating brother), so long as man is not conscious or only partially conscious 
of the existence of this administration and government, so long as he does 
not consciously acquiesce in tt, he ts on the same footing as the rest of un- 
sentient nature; he does not participate in the divine plan, or enjoy the 
extraordinary spiritual advantages which formerly he did enjoy im respect 

of tt. Mystics, sages, and saints, priests and pious clergy of all denomina- 
tions, have through countless generations sought to bring man to an 
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understanding of that great and everlasting truth, but imperfectly, be- 
cause they were baffled by the unworthy belief that what they had to 
reveal would not be apprehended by mankind at large. During His brief 
life, our Savour Himself strove to bring mankind to a realization of it, 
although the nature of His witness has been equally misapprehended and 
ignored as regards its true implications in the “‘interests’’ of this sectional 
cult or the other. The purblind have, indeed, sought to lead the blind. 
In respect of this great quest half-knowledge is indeed more fatal than it 
notoriously is in the case of the partial apprehension of any of the human 
arts. The blundering litterateur, the “‘oleographic’’ painter of dimmed 
vision, the poet who cannot fulfil the whole ends of his mystery, but who 
is crippled by sham sentiment and lack of inspiration, the architect who 
never goes further than the perpetration of villas in stucco—are not 
these the spiritual brethren of the man (the son of God!) whose conscience 
has not been aroused to the mighty and overpowering fact that, lacking 
at least the desire of fuller communication with his Creator, he is little 
better than the beasts that perish? The lack of recognition of this 
salient and all-important verity has made of us what we are. We pray, 
we implore, the guidance and the aid of God at haphazard, unconscious of, 
or ignoring the need for, that perfect and graciously bestowed means 
by virtue of which we might achieve definite guidance in the fullest 
measure. No good reason why any should be ignorant of it exists, for 
the Scriptures are openly eloquent of it in all their content. Instead of 
directing our lives, national, communal and individual, according to its 
illumination, we employ prayer, its crudest form, only at ‘the seasons of our 
direst need, very much as cattle shut out from their grazing-grounds 
moan at the gate until the herdsman opens it. 

Until man recognizes that he is an immortal spirit and possesses all 
the equipment of a spirit—an intelligence that the great majority never 
even suspect in themselves—a divinity, a genius of the angelic, and until 
he develops this to the utmost, he will remain as he now isthe most 
advanced among the higher animals, combative, acquisitive, the slave of 
himself, the sport of circumstance and of evil forces. The translator of 
Scot’s Arabic script goes on to say that although the Atlantean sages 
possessed by no means the entire content of the Patriarchal wisdom, they 
enjoyed at least a moiety of it, and “by the most pious exertions ever 
strove to regain that part of it which was lost”. These ‘ ‘pious exertions’, 
he tells us, consisted i in the profound study of such books as contained the 
sacred writings, the discussion of the same, and ‘‘the continual accession 
of that species of symbolic wisdom by which divine truth has ever been 
discovered, and without which it cannot otherwise be gained or added to. 

As regards the first source, he tells us that they had “manuscripts” 
handed down from olden times’’, “‘the books of Adam, of Enoch, and 
others’. We may, or may not, as our lights extend, choose to see in 
Adam and Enoch and the other patriarchs the first of men, and may even 
regard them as the forerunners of a new and civilized race appearing some- 
what precipitately in the world’s theatre. However that may be, the | 
tradition of the existence of such books has assuredly been handed down. 
Hebrew tradition speaks of a sacred book which had been given to Adam 
by the angel Raziel, and which contained all wisdom human and divine. 
This allegory declares that it was formed from sapphires, and came into 
the possession of Noah, serving him as a lamp while in the Ark. In 
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coutse of time it fell into the keeping of King Solomon, who derived all 
his wisdom from its pages.22 Eliphas Lévi says of The Book of Enoch, 
of which I have given a description elsewhere in this work, that it con- 
sisted of two volumes, one hieroglyphic, the other allegorical, and that the 
first contained the hieratic keys of initiation, the other “‘the history of 
the great profanation which brought about the deluge and’ the condition 
of chaos after the reign of the giants’’.28 Now the Abbé Constant, his 
occasional gross malfeasance of magical history notwithstanding, had 
assuredly access to the soundest traditions in this respect, and his state- 
ment accords so well with what I believe to be probability, as found in the 
existing MS. of The Book of Enoch, that I am prepared to accept it. 
Thus conceived, it substantiates the theory that the patriarchs possessed 
these “‘hieratic keys of initiation’ which I have referred to as symbols the 
significance of which is incommunicable in words. 

.  Kessaeus, a Mahometan writer, asserts that the Sabians possessed not 
only the books of Seth and Enoch, but also others written by Adam him- 
self. They said that Abraham, after his expulsion from Chaldea by the 
tyrant Nimrod, betook himself to the country of the Sabians, where he 
found the chest of Adam containing the books composed by our first 
parent, as well as those of Seth and Enoch. We are further informed 
that Adam wrote many books, in the composition of which he was assisted + 
by some twenty manuscripts which fell from heaven—all of which 
legendary matter implies, of course, that a powerful tradition existed of 
the survival of ancient works, either in script or pictured language, 
belonging to the primitive ages of the world, and that these had been 
aided or inspired in their compilation by powers divine. It is, indeed, 
sufficient that we believe in the tradition alone. The circumstances can 
be little more than allegorical. 

But, as the translator of the Scot manuscript states, there can be no 
question that Magic of the more ordinary and less exalted kind was also 
practised in Atlantis besides that Theurgy which its adepts extolled so 
highly. This, however, we must not confound with Black Magic, with 
which I will deal later on. This lower Magia, says the translator, was 
practised by all the officials associated with the occult sciences, from the 
highest to the lowest without exception. I see no reason to doubt this 
statement, as in many primitive communities the practitioners of the. 
allied occult arts are all versed in magical knowledge. Indeed, the 
philosophy of Magic enters so intimately into primitive Astrology and 
Necromancy, to speak of these alone, that it would by no means be possible 
to dissociate them from it. 

_ This lesser Magic had a much more practical side, in the material sense, 
than the loftier Theurgia, its chief intention being directed to the carrying 
out of those plans and devices adumbrated by the Theurgic masters 
as illustrating the divine purpose as they conceived that office. It there- 
fore kept piously in touch with those lesser spirits, such as are described 
by Iamblichus in his De Mysteriis, and who were regarded as undertaking 
on behalf of the magician those offices of common observance which in 
the aggregate were as important to the divine scheme as the loftier 
tasks of their more exalted brethren. 

In one of those divine flashes of inspiration which so frequently raises 
his poetry to supernal heights, John Milton describes the status of the 
lesser angels and assistant spirits who attend the Creator: 
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And ‘post o’er land and ocean without rest, 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


_ The immortal task of these spirits is a heavy one, yet, as Milton has it, 
they bear ‘‘the mild yoke”’ of their Creator lightly. In the consideration 
of these strange creatures of God, so like ourselves, yet, in the possession 
of the grace of divine association, so unlike, there resides a fascination of 
the celestially remote scarcely to be surpassed by the farthest flights of the 
poetically mystical. Their appearance is familiar to us chiefly through 
the art of the Italian Primitives, and above allin that of Sandro Botticelli, 
self-illuminated in the heavenly art, if ever man was. And what wonder 
that the mediaeval Magi, who claimed intimate converse with them, con- 
fused them at times with the elementary spirits, as did the Scottish and 
Irish peasantry of a generation ago, believing them to be the fairies? 
Yet do they rank vastly higher than either fay or elemental, for, as Scot’s 
translator proceeds to say, they are ‘“‘the lesser officers of God’s will, 
carrying out His commands, as indeed they should have executed those of 
men, had we not been separated from the Creator by our own wickedness 
and that of our first parents’. Still, he goes on, it is given to the wise in 
things mysterious, the Saints and the Magi, to employ the assistance of 
these messengers of God, because such men by their searching into affairs 
divine have partially neutralized the curse placed upon Adam, and may 
thus enjoy the ministrations of these heavenly spirits—a statement to 
which, of course, the Scriptures and the testimony of the Saints gives the 
most eloquent attestation. Nor is many a humble man and woman of 
great natural goodness and purity of soul devoid of reasons for belief in 
the continual proximity of these effulgent spirits both in seasons of sun- © 
light and in the watches of the night. . The abysmal and tragic pity, as our 
translator affirms in a passage of his own interpolation, is that the great 
bulk of humanity is without the aid and comfort of their association. 

Nothing in Magia, he translates Michael Scot as saying, could be 
achieved by the sages of Atlantis without the co-operation of these 
exalted spirits. Peculiarly solicitous were they in the form and manner 
of their evocation. This, it would appear, was not accomplished by the 
spoken word, but by mental power. For, he assures us, the human | 
imagination, if appropriately trained and directed, is capable of emitting 
its desires in the semblance of rays which can pierce through space for 
many leagues until they reach the intelligence they seek. This, he adds, 
is of the same nature or kind as the “right speaking’ employed in magical 
art, though of a more exalted order. For, as he says, it is known to the 
Magi through experience that the power of words when uttered in precise 
accord with intention and imagination, and when anise sire by the 
potency of faith, results in magical efficacy. 

As time proceeded, says our manuscript, and the first pure ainearee 
of Theurgia began to wane, the Magi of Atlantis became more prone to 
regard Magic as an art rather than a sacred science, as an instrument for 
the practical acquisition of their own desires, abasing it to terrestrial 
ends, and mingling it with much of the darker occultism of the lower races 
by whom they were surrounded. He adds, however, that they never 
altogether permitted it to sink so low that it could be identified with the 
Black Magic practised by the aboriginal caste. Some of the rites which 
he describes would appear to be the precursors of a number of those which 
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were later well known to the magicians of mediaeval Europe. Thus, to 
serve various ends, he tells us, magical images were devised. Some of 
these guarded the sea-frontiers of the island-continent. These were 
fashioned in the likeness of armed men, “‘very terrible in appearance’, the 
mere look of which was sufficient to scare off interlopers or pirates, We 
find much the same thing in primeval Celtic England, where the head of 
the god Bran was said to be buried beneath the Tower of London to keep 
away invaders, and the shapes of the giants Gog and Magog were cut in 
the turf of Plymouth Hoe for a similar purpose. 

Other, but similar, images of armed men were also fashioned for use in 
war, these being supposed to act as a magical reservoir of courage to the 
_ troops in the field. They were of all arms—spearmen, bowmen and 
charioteers, complete with their appropriate weapons and accoutrements. 
Images were also fabricated so that the demons of disease might be magic- 
ally transferred to them. We are informed that when Jupiter, King of 
Atlantis, wished to conquer the world, he had a “‘model’’ resembling it 
constructed by his magicians, ‘‘in all respects complete’, and showing its 
cities, sea-ports, forests, mountains, trees, men and animals. By the. 
aid of this he succeeded in placing most of the known world under his 
sway, magical operations and incantations being made over it day and 
night. But Zeus, waxing wroth at this abominable usurpation of his 
divine authority, directed a thunderbolt against the facsimile, with 
results which might be expected. The Greeks, taking heart at this, 
invaded Atlantis, which shortly after was submerged in ocean by the 
All-father, so that invaders and invaded shared a common fate. Were 
this delightful story of a misplaced ambition to penetrate the super- 
stitious intelligence of Herr Hitler, he might possibly turn it to practical 
account—almost certainly with like results to his nefarious and homicidal 
dispensation. 

Such Magic as was directed to the augmentation of the food supply 
- was practised in connection with the Royal Mysteries alone, as we shall 
see. But a quite extraordinary body of magical rite was associated with 
the placation or exorcism of those terrestrial agencies which wielded the 
powers of earthquake, as was natural in a land vexed with almost con- 
tinuous seismic catastrophe. These outbreaks, we are told, and we know 
as much from other sources, were exceedingly frequent, and perhaps 
nowhere else in time or place has so much arcane effort and activity been 
expended upon neutralizing the powers of earthquake. Indeed, I am 
aware of no other similar circumstances than are revealed by the existence 
of those earthquake cults associated with the region of Oceania. The. 
worship of Pele, the goddess of volcanoes, in Hawaii, is perhaps the 
nearest approach to it which the modern world can show. To her shrine 
by the fire-lake of Kilauea the people brought offerings in the hope of 
averting her wrath. The struggle betwixt the volcanic and oceanic 
powers is well illustrated by her myth. Pele, the volcanic deity, and her 
sister Namakaokahai, the Ocean, strove for mastery; now one prevailed, 
now the other. A still older Samoan earthquake deity is Maui. The 
natives were in the habit of making a great noise to keep him quiet. 
‘In Mangaia the goddess Miru, a volcanic deity, kept her “‘oven’’ well | 
alight, so that the spirits of all but those who perished in battle might be 
consumed therein.#4 

Our translator provides a vivid account of the manner in which the 
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Magi of Atlantis sought to render the powers of earthquake and volcanic 
disturbance quiescent and harmless. Not only were almost continuous 
sacrifices of animals and gifts of agricultural produce offered up to these 
powers at temples in close contiguity to the greater volcanic heights, but 
at least four times a year a great magical ceremony known as “‘the Rite 
of the Earth-fires’’ was undertaken at the capital. This city, by the 
way, as Diodorus tells us, was called Cercenes, which simply means “‘the 
circular Place’, as, according to Plato’s description, it certainly was. 
May it not in the first instance have been the site of a great stone circle, 
which dictated the later circular shape and form of the city, and which, 
in time, was superseded by the Great Temple of Poseidon, as more than 
one megalithic circle in Europe has been superseded by temple, shrine, 
or church? : 

The Rite of the Earth-fires appears to have been held on Midsummer 
Day. Beginning at dawn, it lasted until nightfall. There appears to 
have been something approaching a concentration of the entire psychic 
power of the official Magi upon the earth-forces, with the intention of 
rendering their evil potency nugatory for another year. Great stone 
images of these powers were wheeled on rollers into the space before the | 
Temple of Poseidon, where they were bound with leathern ropes to the 
accompaniment of repeated incantations. These images were six in 
number, corresponding to the six great volcanoes of the country, while 
two monstrous stone creatures, representing the forces of earthquake, were 
“slain’’ by means of magical ceremonies—at least, they were thought to 
be bereft of one of the thousand lives they were said to possess, thus 
rendering them ineffectual, it was hoped, during the ensuing year. 

The ritual employed for this purpose was undertaken, we are told, 
with the most extraordinary and meticulous care, as the slightest error 
would render the entire operation of no avail, and permit the forces of 
cataclysm free play to vent their wrath upon the land for a twelvemonth. 

At this ceremony the twelve kings or chiefs of Atlantis presided, garbed 
in their azure robes. Seated upon their thrones, they concentrated what 
appears to have been a vehement current of spiritual power upon the 
images of the destructive forces, the outward symbols of volcanic and 
seismic might, for more than an hour. Spells of the most terrific kind, 
threatening the obstreperous demons with the anger of the gods, were 
then uttered by the Chief King or Pontiff. A great model of Atlantis, 
representing the country’s salient topographical features, was then 
placed upon stone pillars above a smouldering bed of charcoal intended to 
depict the ever-active seismic vigour which seethed beneath the soil of the 
island-continent, and into this immense brazier were cast combustibles 
and explosives, nitre and other like substances probably resembling Greek 
fire, which crackled and burst in imitation of earthquake and volcanic 
activity. The model, which appears to have been wrought from porous 
stone, rocked and heaved with the violence of the action of these, while 
flames and sparks issued from the vents of the mimic volcanoes. When 
the fury of this mock outburst was at its height the Pontiff signalled to 
the lesser Magi in charge of the operation, who thereupon opened the sluices 
of a large tank of water upon the seething fires of the great brazier. Im- 
mediately a dense cloud of steam arose, in the depths of which the ascend- 
ing shapes of the demons of seismic energy were beheld, as though in the 
act of fleeing from the region, The Magi redoubled their exorcisms and 
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enchantments, and these were accompanied by the shouts and execrations 
of the assembled multitude. Horns were sounded and drums beaten to 
hasten the flight of the earth-monsters. Once more the powers of des- 
truction had been banished from the archipelago, and the kings, satisfied 
that their possessions were insured against danger from them for another 
year, entered the Temple and offered up thanks and sacrifices to the god 
Poseidon, their ancestral deity. If we regard this and some others of the 
magical rites described as being beneath the consideration of a lofty 
spiritual brotherhood, let us not forget that certain ceremonies of equally 
vain observance are indulged in by some of the more conservative Christian 
confessions today. 

There appears also to have been in vogue a similar ceremony connec- 
ted with the sea, which the Atlanteans seem to have regarded with con- 
siderable suspicion as an element which on occasion assisted the evil 
designs of the seismic demons. But there is not a little evidence that on 
the whole they thought of it as kindly and beneficent. Upon this rite the 
translator does not enlarge, but concludes his account of Magic in Atlantis 
with some description of the robes worn by the magical adepts. The 
robe of azure blue, the symbolic garb of Poseidon, was, of course, the 
attribute of the kings or chief Magialone. But there is mention of a robe 
made of bulls’ hides, which was worn on certain occasions, and which 
also symbolized the personality of the god. Such a robe, the student of 
Folk-lore will recall, was donned by the Highland wizards of Scotland in 
connection with the rite of Taighairm, the evocation of spirits in the 
neighbourhood of a waterfall, and was also worn by the priests of certain 
Greek cults, while a buffalo robe was the guise of American-Indian sachems 
at the Buffalorite. The Magi of Atlantis, moreover,:made use of a large 
numbers of bird and animal ‘‘disguises’’ in certain magical contingencies, 
perhaps in the belief that these concealed them from evil powers, though 
it seems much more probable that these cloaks, cut and painted to 
represent wolves, bats, birds, and spiders, were symbolical of shape- 
shifting, or metamorphosis by enchantment, and that they were in use 
among the lower ranks of magicians alone. 

This leads us to a consideration of Black Magic as it was known in 
Atlantis. The only document which deals with this subject apart from 
witchcraft is a manuscript in Spanish contained in the archives of the 
Arcane Tradition, written in England by a Spanish brother of the order in 
the year 1563. Itis entitled in English The Tale of the Barcelona Shipper, 
and purports to be an account of the adventures of one Pedro Cardia, a 
supercargo of Barcelona, who communicated it to the brother in question 
in the year 1547. Cardia, it seems, arrived at Algiers, ‘‘the ancient 
Carthago’’, in a ship which had licence to trade with the ports of the Dey 
or Sultan of Algiers, in the spring of 1541. Going ashore, he, “‘after the 
manner of sailors’, made the acquaintance of a Moorish woman, and 
remaining some days with her, returned to the haven to find that his vessel 
had sailed without him. Arrested by the authorities, and despite his plea 
that as a member of the crew of a chartered vessel he was under the 
protection of the local laws, he was tried, found guilty of espionage, and 
was sold as a slave, the common lot of European Christian prisoners in 
Algeria at that period. The merchant who purchased him utilized his 
experience as a supercargo by appointing him as the overseer of his 
warehouse staff. In this situation he came in contact with a native 
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store-keeper named Muley Said (or so the name is given) who hailed from 
the interior of the country. This man taught him the Arabic tongue and 
provided him with a good deal of information concerning the hinterland, 
its people and their customs. 

In exchange for this “‘the Barcelona shipper”’ told Muley many stories 
of the sea and of the three voyages he had made to Mexico and the West 
Indies. On one occasion he mentioned that he had skirted the weed- 
infested area of the Sargasso Sea, “‘beneath which lies the drowned isle of 
Atlantis’. On hearing the name “Atlantis”, Muley at once revealed the 
liveliest interest. ‘‘The tales of that country,”’ he said, “‘are well known 
to me, for I have heard them spoken of very often among the people in 
my home in the interior.’’ Pedro, possibly with no other intention than 
to kill time, listened to what his fellow-slave had to tell him, and the gist 
of a somewhat rambling statement is as follows: 

The cause of the fall of Atlantis was the evil-doing of its people, who 
blasphemed Allah and practised the dark sciences. But Allah overthrew 
them, and slew many thousands of them. Of those who survived, some 
settled in the Atlas Mountains, and carried on their sorceries within the 
fastnesses of that range. But “the Franks and Romans” drove them 
eastward and some settled in the ‘“‘Jewish’’ parts of Africa (Carthage ?), 
while others went to Egypt. They were devil-worshippers and did not 
mingle with the native population. They had commerce with evil 
spirits, whom they sent on errands, afflicting their enemies by their 
means. These spirits dwelt with them in their houses, and sometimes 
intermarried with them. They were probably the children of Eblis, the 
angel who had fallen from heaven. 

These magicians, whose ancestors hailed from Atlantis, sical in 
many magical acts, changing their forms into those of serpents, cats and 
wild animals. They could fly through the air, cast spells upon the most 
powerful, so that they wasted away or died suddenly, and practised many 
charms and incantations. The mirages of the desert were their handi- 
work, so that the traveller, beholding an oasis or a lake in the distance, 
might ride for leagues in its direction, to find in the end that it dissolved 
before his eyes. Again and again war had been levied against these pests 
by various tribes, with the intention of exterminating them, but to small 
purpose, as they were enabled by their nefarious acts to circumvent their 
attackers and throw them into confusion. Muley assured his hearer that 
many members of this gentile caste still existed in the hinterland of North 
Africa, and that their enchantments had by no means ceased. Indeed, he 
had himself witnessed the mirages caused by them, and had encountered 
several small bodies of these folk in the course of his travels before. he had 
been captured in a skirmish up-country and led into bondage. The rest 
of the tale is of small importance to our subject. It tells how Cardia, after 
some years of slavery, was ransomed by one of those societies which 
existed in Spain and Italy for the manumission of Christian prisoners in. 
Algiers and Morocco, and that he was brought to Cadiz, where he met the 
writer of the account, who appears to have taken a personal interest in 
him, and who was probably an ecclesiastic. 

There seems to me no good reason why one should not accept the 
story at its face value. The tradition of communities in North Africa 
devoted to Black Magic is no new one; indeed it is as old as the Roman 
conquest of Carthage and Numidia. But whether these, or indeed any 
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of them, were of Atlantean origin or descent is altogether another matter. 
When we consider that the ‘‘Amazons’’ and the Gorgons’’, both castes 
known to have had a relationship with Atlantis, are associated with the 
Atlas region by Diodorus and other writers, it would appear as at least 
not improbable that survivors of them may have lingered in North 
Africa until comparatively recent times. And, as I have indicated, a 
lively tradition of Atlantean influence still exists in the Mauritanian and 
Algerian hinterlands. May these sects not have some reference to the 
Cabiri, who were certainly of Atlantean origin, and who are known to 
have penetrated by way of Libya to Egypt and even to Palestine? 

These evidences, as is natural, approach so closely what I have to say . 
of witchcraft in Atlantis that I may here depart from them until I come 
to deal separately with that phase of Black Magic which is, indeed, com- 
plementary to it, and, to some extent, explanatory of it. It is notice- 
able, however, that much less information has come down to us in respect 
of the Black Art in the island-continent than concerning its exalted 
opposite, the recorders of this latter being among the more intelligent 
historians of arcane lore, who had no mind to perpetuate the knowledge 
of their despised and contemned opponents. 


CHAPTER V 
NECROMANCY AND EVOCATION 


NECROMANCY, in the strictest sense of the term, is the art of calling up or 
evoking the spirits of the dead in order to question them concerning future 
events. But, by inference, it has also come to imply the raising of non- 
human spirits for the same purpose. Strictly speaking, it should not be 
construed as in any way associated with Magic, for although in the 
Magical Art both good and evil spirits are evoked, or otherwise com- 
municated with, it is for the purpose of obtaining their assistance in some 
active capacity, usually to undertake some specific task, and not their 
counsel or prophetic foresight. Nor is Magic proper greatly concerned 
with the raising of the dead, but rather with communication with the 
loftier spiritual hierarchies. Wemay, then, regard Necromancy as that 
department of Occult Science which studies to effect communication with © 
the spirits of the departed, though it is only proper to say that this view of 
it is a decidedly “‘modern”’ one, for primitive and savage folk scarcely 
make any distinction between the spirits of the dead and other kinds of 
-spirits—nature-spirits, elves, and the like—while in a very early state of 
society they certainly did not distinguish between the dead and spirits 
in general. 

We have already seen that the Necromancers of Atlantis composed a 
separate class from the Magi and other occult practitioners, which was 
divided into “‘Rulers of the Spirits’’ and ‘‘the Sleepers’. The somewhat 
portentous title “Rulers of the Spirits’’ may be merely a piece of Castilian 
bombast, and one would prefer to call:them “‘Controllers’’, although this 
might possibly be confused with the current Spiritualistic term ‘Control’, 
which has an altogether different implication, signifying as it does the 
spirit which controls the medium, and not a person or magician acting in 
the flesh. For the difference betwixt Necromancy and Spiritualism 
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consists in the fact that the first is the raising of the dead in visible form, 
or through the agency of a medium, by a living person who employs 
certain powers or magical means for that purpose, whereas in Spiritualism 
the souls of the dead are attracted to the medium either by a desire to 
communicate with the living or through the guidance of one of the 
“Controls” already mentioned, this “‘Control’’ being also-a deceased 
person. Indeed, a third condition is possible, as in the case of the 
American-Indian magician or the Siberian shaman, in which he takes the 
place both of the magician, or evoker, and of themedium. An American- 
Indian medicine-man, with whom I had a close friendship, the late 
Henry Brant-Sero, who was’a grandson of the great chief Joseph Brant, 
became a convert to Christianity and was educated in European ways. 
He frequently assured me that, after evoking certain nature-spirits by 
means of a regular and well-known formula, in which prayer and com- 
mand were mingled, he lost all consciousness of his surroundings and 
remembered nothing of what subsequently took place. Nor dare he | 
ask his consultants; but some of his colleagues assured him that on the 
approach of the spirits that kind of phenomena manifested itself which 
is usually associated with those entities known as poltergeists. The 
_ “lodge’’ in which he was officiating trembled, objects within it were 
agitated or thrown about, and “‘voices’’ were heard speaking oracularly. 

In view of what I have to say in this chapter, I will indicate briefly 
the general procedure of the peoples of antiquity in Necromantic practice. 
In Egypt it was believed that spirits could be communicated with by 
means of statues, the soul of the dead man being conjured into the image. 
This, as is evident, harks back to primitive practice as engaged in at 
monoliths, or standing stones. Some of these spirits, if not all, might be 
the unburied dead, or those who had died a violent death. This latter 
idea links up with the superstition that the spirit of a man slain in battle 
might be carried off by the Fairy Folk more readily than one who died in 
his bed, as being more subject to occult influences. Sir Wallis Budge 
alludes to a case of the kind, while a similar instance was quoted by the 
late Sir Gaston Maspero.?. But on the whole, the Egyptian magicians 
appear to have been averse to communication with the dead, and it is 
obvious from the texts that they preferred to evoke the gods themselves, 
eek examples of this species of divine evocation having been handed 

own, 

Necromancy appears to have been practised in Greece in pre-Homeric 
times, but would seem to have been almost entirely delegated to practi- 
tioners of the lower cultus at a later period. In Babylonia and Assyria it 
was cultivated most assiduously, and the spirits of the departed were 
not only seen but heard, a definite class of priests being set apart for the 
purpose of consulting the dead. But in Mesopotamia the dividing line 
between the departed and vampires and other evil spirits appears to 
have been a thin one. The dead, especially when not sacrificed to, as the 
tenets of ancestor-worship dictated in Chaldea, were apt to be malignant, 
and this spitefulness was fully taken advantage of by the Kassaptu, or 
witch, who evoked them so that they might assist her in her evil practices. 

Among the Hebrew people the art of Necromancy was deeply rooted, 
as Many passages in the Old Testament make plain. But at a later 
period, as is revealed by the incident of Saul and the witch of Endor, the 
custom was frowned upon by the Jahwistic or official religious caste, who- 
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regarded it as highly obnoxious. We gather from the Endor story that 
the ‘‘witch”’ in question engaged the services of an “‘ob,”’ or familiar spirit, 
who enabled her to raise the spirits of the dead, and who thus might be 
described in the language of modern Spiritualism as a ‘‘control’”’. The 
reference in Isaiah (viii, 19) to “‘wizards that chirp and mutter’’ has also 
been construed as referring to the speech of spirits through a medium, 
and not to communication by “direct voice’’.4 

Approaching the subject of Necromancy in Atlantis itself, one great 
fact at once confronts us. If the conclusions I have arrived at in Chapter 
II of this book as regards the nature of the religion of Atlantis are well 
founded we can scarcely doubt that it consisted of a great cultus of the 
dead, which must have borne a close resemblance to the religious con- 
_ ditions obtaining in ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia and in primitive Britain. 
In the chapter in question I think I have made it clear that the several 
strands of evidence available to us concerning Atlantean religion in- 
evitably point to a condition of things in which the mighty dead, the 
heroes, kings, “giants’’ or Titans, were deified and worshipped, as in 
Babylonia or in ancient Britain. It follows, as is inevitably the case with 
such a form of religion, that they would be periodically or occasionally 
consulted by a class of priests dedicated to this especial purpose, as was 
the custom elsewhere, and it also signifies that, as in other instances, not 
only the mighty dead but the humbler of the departed would also be 
consulted at times of personal stress or anxiety, as is still the habit among 
primitive and many civilized peoples today. 

Of this fact we have indeed certain evidence from the Arcane Tradi- 
tion. ‘Evidence’ of a kind, I should say, for I regret to state that this 
proof exists in the records in a comparatively modern hand only, dated 
August, 1746, and purporting to be a copy or adaptation of an English 
translation of a passage from “‘an Arabic writing’’ made “‘in the time of 
the first Henry’’—that is, in the early-twelfth century. The circum- 
stances of its transmission are admittedly wretched, but as the reign of 
Henry the First was undoubtedly one fertile in English translations from 
the Arabic, and as the account seems straightforward enough and bears 
no evidence of having been worked over or otherwise tampered with, I am 
inclined to accept it at its face value—although, I freely confess, the 
strictest critical orthodoxy might well have dispensed withit. But where 
the evidence is so scanty it scarcely seems reasonable to cast it aside 
altogether. 

This particular passage, which is of no great length, tells us that 
Necromancy was indeed among the chief prepossessions of the ‘‘Magi of 
Atlantis’, for soit callsthem. It does not describe the methods of evoca- 
tion employed by these, as we shall see other accounts contained in the 
Arcane Tradition certainly do, but deals almost entirely with the exist- 
ence of a cult of the dead in theisland. The priests of Atlantis, it states, 
specifying no particular branch or caste, were in the habit of calling up 
the spirits of the dead and ‘‘the spirits of the woods and wild places”’ in 
order that they might gain from them a knowledge of future events. 
Large numbers of persons, the account continues, similarly consulted the 
spirits of the dead, although it was understood that this branch of occult 
science was the preserve of the priests alone. The priests, we are told, 
carried out the business of Necromancy sometimes in cemeteries and 
frequently in caverns, although the Temple of Poseidon was made use of 
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when it became necessary to communicate with the gods or the more 
famous dead. The statement is added that after the Flood “‘Cham”’ 
(Shem?) was the first man to evoke evil spirits, a tradition which I also 
find in The Lesser Key of Solomon, and which may well have been abstrac- 
ted from it. The earliest copies of this work belong to the seventeenth 
century, so that it is unlikely that any original MS. of the twelfth would 
have contained statements found in its pages. Nor is any original manu- 
script of the “Lesser Key’’ or Lemegeton known to bibliography. 

The passage in the Arcane Record which describes the actual methods 
of the Atlantean magicians in the evocation of the dead is a little at 
variance with the above account. It is contained in a part of the second 
Spanish manuscript alluded to in a former chapter. It states distinctly 
that it was regarded as a crime for any but members of the official priest- 
hood to evoke the spirits of the dead, adding, however, that ‘‘the base 
multitude’ habitually did so, nor could they be restrained from the 
_ practice. One of the most popular sites of evocation was at “the great 
stones, such as one sees in Estremadura’”’ (i.e. in south-western Portugal). 
This explicit reference to evocation at standing stones is valuable and 
significant, as revealing the presence in Atlantis of a true cult of the dead 
on much the same lines as it flourished in the Europe of the New Stone Age. 

The account proceeds to specify more closely the ritual carried out 
by the official priesthood in evoking the spirits of the dead. The first 
and simplest method appears to have consisted in placing one of ‘“‘the 
Sleepers’’ already alluded to—that is, a medium—under the influence of 
what seems to have been hypnotic control. ‘A divine slumber,” it 
says, ““was brought upon the Sleeper by the Ruler of the aigeia ‘who 
officiated.”’ 

Now when we speak: of hypnotism in connection with the occult 
affairs of antiquity we must not suppose that we have to deal with 
hypnotism as we know it today. I am not aware in what manner the 
best Spiritualist opinion regards the employment of hypnotic control 
over mediums, but one never hears of its being resorted to, although 
it has often been contended that the sleep of the medium is nothing more 
than a self-induced hypnotic trance. 

But, as I have hinted, the hypnotism of the ancients appears to have 
been on a much higher level than that known to ourselves. The late 
Mr. A. E. Waite, alluding to this in respect of the writings of Thomas 
Vaughan, says: ‘““The ancient mystics would appear to have discovered 
an arcane process for the elevation of hypnotism by which the divine 
everlasting pneuma was joined for a period to the psyche or sensitive 
soul, and the spiritual correspondences of the subject were extended in an 
upward direction, so as to establish an ineffable intercourse with superior 
forms of subsistence. This condition of lucidity is unapproached by the 
operations of mesmerism, which are formed by the intervention and 
influenced by the special characterization of another and human mind. 
Now it must be established as a radical principle from the true mystic 
standpoint that the elaboration of the arch-natural faculties in man can 
never be accomplished by this process. The creation of the Magus is 
personal in the strictest sense. ‘Magnetism between two individuals,’ 
says Eliphas Lévi, ‘is undoubtedly a marvellous discovery, but to create 
in oneself the magnetic condition, to induce one’s own lucidity, and to 
direct one’s own’ clairvoyance, 1 is the perfection of magical art.’ ’” 
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If the words of Eliphas Lévi, the great French magician and mystic, 
do not apply to the self-induced clairvoyance of the Spiritualistic medium, 
then they can apply to nothing. And that this description of self- | 
hypnotism was in vogue in Atlantis is testified to by the second Spanish 
account, which goes on to say that many of “‘the Sleepers’’ were capable of 
throwing themselves into a condition of trance without. the assistance 
of the “‘Ruler’’ or Magus. The actual appearance of the spirits of the 
dead, it tells us, by no means occurred in every evocation, though it did so 
on certain occasions, such material manifestations being doubtless of an 
ectoplasmic nature, and probably depending on the nature of the medium 
or Sleeper, and his or her ability to produce materialized phantasms by . 
- ectoplasmic means. 

That Necromantic science had reached a degree of technical excel- 
lence and certainty of result unknown to the Spiritualism of the present 
day is testified to by the further statement that accurate results—as in 
the case of Hellenic practice (in connection with the Oracles, for example) 
—were forthcoming in practically every instance. This may be due, to 
some extent, to the fact that in the days of antiquity anything in the 
nature of imposture or artifice was regarded as a blasphemy against the 
gods. A writer who devoted many years of his life to the profound study 
of the circumstances of oracular utterance in Greece and elsewhere in 
Classical times has disproved conclusively the oft-repeated assertions 
that fraud of any description entered into its doctrine or method,® and 
later research has definitely upheld this view. It may be accepted as” 
proven that the theory propounded by Vaughan and stressed by Mr. 
Waite, that the self-induced hypnosis of mediums of a high order is 
capable of reaching greater heights of psychic lucidity than any conferred 
by outward agency—a consideration which should commend itself to the 
best opinion in Spiritualistic circles, which clearly appear to entertain it, 
and which, I feel, should explore this doctrine osname from antique 
practice, with pious thoroughness. 

It only remains to say, so far as the subject of Neceomaney in its 
connection with the evocation of the dead in Atlantis is concerned, that it 
does not appear to have been employed for the purposes of divination or 
prophecy, as the Spanish account makes clear, but entirely for com- 
munication with the departed for the purpose of learning their wishes 
concerning family or private affairs, the welfare of the domestic circle, 
- such matters indeed as had reference to the gems or clan and its fortunes, 
although some of its utterances must inevitably have partaken of the 
nature of the prophetic in connection with these strictly “‘tribal’’ interests. 
Particularly were its inquiries directed to the future of children as yet 
' unborn, and to the appropriate obsequies of the dead, before these took 
place. This was, indeed, regarded as important, the wishes of the 
_ deceased, especially in the case of distinguished persons, often being 
regarded as undergoing some alteration in this respect after death. 

It was in connection with the evocation of spirits other than human 
that the so-called “Rulers of the Spirits’ appear to have functioned more 
particularly. Before we consider their express functions in this associa- 
tion, and the ritual which accompanied them, it will be necessary to 
| ‘provide some account of the spiritual entities by virtue of which they 
made contact with the unseen. 

What is it that induces in man the belief in a ‘doctrine of spirits other 
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than human, which peoples the forest or the desert with strange and often 
outrageously fantastic beings? The idea in question is certainly derived 
from what has come to be known as “‘Animism’’, the theory that every- 
thing in nature has an independent life and soul of itsown. The rustling 
of the trees, the motion of the river, gave early man the impression that 
these inanimate natural objects had personalities of their own. Between 
himself and the animals, also, primitive man did not distinguish in any 
sense. There is abundant testimony that he regarded wild animals, 
bears, deer, beaver and so forth, as forming communities like his own, 
speaking of them as “‘the bear- folk” or “the beaver-folk”’. 

A large and almost bewildering variety of spirits were derived by 
his imagination from these sources. But if modern students of Folk-lore 
distinguish between the human spirit and spirits of nature, primitive man 
certainly did not and does not. He slumps them all into the one hetero- 
geneous mass of the supernatural. I should add that this theory has, 
within recent years, been challenged by that school of anthropologists 
who deny that Animism is the original source of a belief in spirits, sub- 
stituting for it what is known as the theory of Mana, that is vital magical 
power, or latent vitality, drawn from what might be described as a reser- 
voir of magicalforce. This notion, they think, predated that of Animism, 
and there is no question that those writers who express a belief in Mana 
have made out a very good case for their hypothesis. 

But the circumstances of a particular very primitive body of belief 
make it clear in what manner the idea of the nature-spirit actually 
originated. 

The Blackfellow tribes of Central Australia, the Arunta, Urabunna, 
and such peoples, may still be regarded as among the most primitive of 
human beings. They believe that in the mythical period of their history 
the world was inhabited by a relatively small number of individuals, 
partly human, partly animal, partly of the nature of plants—a kind of 
generalized prototype of life. These semi-human ancestors wandered 
about the country, selecting sacred sites where ‘‘spirit-folk’’ connected 
with them later arose. 

Now these “‘spirit-folk’’ naturally partook of the character of the 
original ancestors—that is, they had associations with both ‘animal, 
vegetable and mineral’. Moreover, they are thought of as immortal, 
and they constitute the spirit-matter of mankind, reincarnating in men 
and women again and again, life after life. Each sacred site, a range of 
rocks, a lake, or a cavern, forms :a nucleus for them, where they dwell 
during the periods between their human existences. When they wish to 
reincarnate in a human body once more, they take up residence within a 
tree, plant, animal or rock, and lie in wait for some passing woman, into 
whose body they enter, so that they may be reborn as human beings. I 
may add that these spirit-beings possess all the attributes of our European 
fairies—that is, they are thievish, mischievous, are skilled in magic, and 
kidnap women and children. And when a person dies, his spirit returns 
to the general home of spirits, the place of nucleus, as described above. 

But are these the kind of spirits with which we make contact in the 
literature of mediaeval Magic? ‘They certainly do not seem to be at the 
first glance, for in the writings of the old magicians we find the shapes © 
which they evoke almost invariably described as ‘‘demons’’, creatures 
frequently of the most actively malignant nature and dangerous to deal 
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with, repellent in form and highly untrustworthy in their dealings with 
mankind. Even so, there is no doubt, as a strict examination of their 
appearance and attributes makes plain, that these are nothing but the 
ancient nature-spirits of the folk “‘bedevilled’’, or transformed into “‘evil 
spirits’, or “‘fiends’’ by the early-Christian fathers, who saw in these 
horned fauns and hairy fzlost and dusit the “devils” of hell. The Greek 
word daimon, so far from meaning “‘devil’’ or “fiend”, implies only 
“spirit’’, or, like the Hebrew word ruah, “‘a breathing’’, an exhalation. 
Indeed, many of the ‘‘demons’’ of savage or primitive peoples are merely 
the souls of the dead, although there is also plenty of evidence of a belief 
among primitive races of spirits who have never existed in the flesh, 
_ and which are usually of evil propensity. ? 

I have no space to enter into further details concerning the nature and 
origin of spirits, interesting as the theme undoubtedly is, and have only 
prefaced my remarks on the “demonology”’ of Atlantis by alluding to the 
theories mentioned above in order that I might describe the spiritual 
_ host of the island-continent with more particular clarity. For indeed the 
magicians and necromancers of Atlantis appear to have been familiar 
both with spirits of a very lowly and primitive, not to say malignant, kind, 
as well as with those of a greatly higher nature. I believe I can recognize 
in the admirable and well-digested spiritual classification of Iamblichus, 
the great Syrian mystic and Neo-Platonist, a hierarchical system of 
spirits which is not only the result of sage and practical experience, com- 
piled out of a profound acquaintance with the spiritism of ancient Egypt 
and Babylonia, but one which agrees so well with my own views concern- 
- ing the spiritistic lore of the hierophants of Atlantis as to be almost 
wholly applicable to or interchangeable with the same. In short, so 
closely does it agree with Atlantean spiritistic theory, that I find it 
difficult to believe its author did not found it ‘upon some tradition of 
Atlantean demonology. 

Iamblichus, then, divides his spiritual hierarchy into Archangels, who 
exalt human souls into the higher spheres; Angels, who guard the bounds 
of matter; Demons, who immerse themselves in the material; Heroes, who 
preside over the consideration of affairs; and Governors, who control 
mundane circumstances.? But even in Atlantean occult belief we find 
the demons already assuming a dubious and monstrous character and 
appearance. | 

To apply this classification to the demonology of Atlantis, do we not 
find Archangels and Angels alluded to most constantly in the Antediluvian 
records?: Here I am not speaking of the wicked “Fallen Angels’, or 
Titans, but of those who held converse with the patriarchs of Ante- 
diluvian times, and who undoubtedly were the same with those with 
whom the Atlantean sages held converse, as I have described in the chapter 
on Magic, and from whom they drew their most exalted knowledge, that 
divine Theurgic wisdom which constitutes the true Magic, and which 
proceeds from the most ineffable spheres alone. It is, indeed, of this 
‘celestial spiritual Magic of which Thomas Vaughan treats in his inspired 
writings, saying: ‘‘I speak of a certain art by which a particular spirit 
might be united to the universall, and our nature, by consequence, may 
‘be strangely exalted and multiplied . . . there is in Nature a certain 
chain or subordinate propinquity of complexions between visibles and 
invisibles, and this it is by which the superior spirituall essences descend 
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and converse here below.’”’ He adds that he refers not to the Divine 
Spirit, but rather to the higher world of spirits which is its medium of 
expression to men—a theory, indeed, of the intercommunion of the 
several spheres of spirit. This it was, indeed, which the higher Atlantean 
Magi knew, as I have revealed in the chapter on Magical Science.8 - 
Approaching the subject of those more dubious spirits generally known 
as “demons’’, I believe those of Atlantis to have consisted of. several 
species. For example, we find Atlantis associated with the Telchines, who 
were described as the sons of Poseidon, and as “‘sorcerers and malicious 
demons’’ by Strabo and Suidas. Eustathios speaks of them as sea- 
nymphs, without feet, but with fins. They could bring hail, rain and 
snow, or prevent their falling, and were mistresses of the art of shape- 
shifting. They mixed Stygian water with sulphur to destroy beasts 
and plants, and Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, tells us that their glance, the 
evil eye, was fatal. “They foretold a great flood,’ says Karl Bart, 
“quitted the island, and scattered themselves through many countries,”’ 
and, as we shall see, they had also a spiritistic association with Alchemical 
tradition. They are also connected, or identified, with the Cabiri, that 
magical sect of which I have given some description in Chapter II. Judg- 
ing from the accounts of them contained in Classical Mythology, they 
appear to have been a mingling of demon and magician, but we cannot . 
doubt that in the first instance they were regarded as evil spirits pure and 
simple, their fame as enchanters developing from this, as was the case 
with the European fairies. © 
Now we find these Telchines alluded to, and no more, in the Arcane 
_ Tradition as ‘“‘demons of the deep, the servants of the sorcerers”. The 
allusion occurs in that part of the Tradition which is oral, and com- 
municated by word of mouth, and in connection with a piece of not very 
profound morality dealing with the fate of Atlantis, the details of which I 
need not more particularly specify. But it at least serves to reveal that 
the Telchines were regarded in tradition as evil spirits who assisted the 
order of Atlantean Black Magicians in their rites and conjurations. 
Among the Celts of Ireland and Scotland a type of legend exists known 
as “‘the Great Hand’’, which describes the kidnapping of sleeping persons 
by a giant hand approaching them from the roof. We find this type of 
story associated with Atlantis. Jn the map of the Atlantic drawn by the 
cartographer Bianco, and dated 1436, is to be observed an island having 
beneath it the strange description, “Yd laman Satanaxio’’, which is 
generally translated, “The hand of Satan’. Formaleoni, an Italian 
author, noticed the name, but failed to understand the allusion until he 
chanced quite fortuitously to stumble on a reference to a similar namein an 
old Italian romance, which stated that in a certain part of “India” 
great hand rose every day from the sea and swept a number of the if 
habitants into the ocean. In this particular connection—that is, as 
associated with the map in question—there seems little doubt that the 
allusion to the island is not only a memory of the fate of Atlantis, but to 
some demonic being connected with it. For, in the Crimoritm Verum, 
a magical work published in 1517, we find the name “‘Satanachia’’, as 
that of one of the inferior assistants or deputies of Lucifer, who, as we 
have seen, was certainly one of the gods or governing spirits of Atlantis. 
We have also evidence in the Arcane Tradition that the Gorgons 
were regarded as entering into the sphere of Black Magic, though in what 
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manner precisely is not very clear. It is stated that they were the 
subjects of evocation by the Black Magicians, as might be expected, and, 
as we shall see, they may have been “‘elementary”’ spirits. It is strange, 
too, to find the Cherubim associated with Atlantean spiritism, as a Hebrew 
passage in the Tradition suggests. A quite recent translation of this 
states that the Cherubim were those who were most frequently consulted 
by the Atlantean sages of the higher ranks in respect of the second part of 
what is called by the Jewish adepts Kischuph—that is, the more exalted 
magical influence, which is divided into two grades of knowledge, the 
elementary and the spiritual. ta 

This passage may be merely the result of Cabalistic influence working 
upon Atlantean tradition, but at least one element in it appears to me to 
militate against such a conclusion. The analysis of the Hebrew word 
“cherub’’, as the free-thinking Voltaire gleefully announced long ago, 
means ‘‘an ox’’, though doubtless a very special kind of ox, such a bovine 
form as we encounter in the winged: bulls of Assyrian mythology, and 
whose statues are to be seen in our museums. This unquestionably links 
up Hebrew belief, as represented in the cherub, with the bull of Atlantean 
worship, which was evidently a celestial form, perhaps also winged, like 
that of Assyria. ‘In the view of an obscure symbolism,” says Eliphas 
Lévi, the French magician, “‘this angel had the head of a bull, and was 
armed with a flaming sword.’’!° ‘The cherub,’ he continues, “‘is the 
angel or the soul of. the earth, invariably represented in the ancient 

mysteries under the form of a bull.’’ May it not be that this bull-headed 
spirit with the flaming sword represents also that angel who guarded the 
gates of Paradise after the Fall, that is the secret garden of God, which 
appears to be one and the same with the Hesperides, and with a certain 
part of Atlantis? For ‘‘a certain part of Atlantis’’ is associated by the 
Arcane Tradition with the Garden of Eden, but as the proof of this is 
contained in that portion of the Tradition which must not be revealed I 
may only refer to it here in the most superficial manner, although I have 
dealt with the allegorical part of it in Chapter X.. However, I may say 
that we are not left in any doubt that the cherub, or winged spirit, is by 
-nomeansa “bull” in the terrestrial sense, but in the symbolic import alone 
—that is, he represents that class of angel who, according to the inspired 
‘mage Iamblichus, “guarded the bounds of matter’, and who in this par- 
ticular connection is representative of the earth. 

Therefore, we begin to see that the spirits of Atlantis, like those known 
to mediaeval Magic, must have been symbolic of the four elements: the 
Telchines (or Tritons) of water, the Cherubim of the earth. Do we also 
discover shapes analogous to the Paracelsian elementary genii of air and 
fire? Assuredly we do. The former are plentifully. represented in 
the stellar galaxy of spirits associated by Diodorus Siculus with Atlantean 
myth or history—for Atlas, once King of Atlantis, has a large progeny of 
stellar children—the Pleiades and Hesperus; whereas the Gorgons are 
assuredly associated with fire and earthquakes. We find, then, in 
Atlantean tradition the earliest factors of that doctrine of elementary 
spirits which was to influence so powerfully the entire outlook of later 
Magic, both European and Asiatic. ; 

And we receive further corroboration of the association of the elemen- 
tary spirits with the Antediluvian world (and therefore with Atlantis) 
in the writings of the ancient Cabalistic writer Zedechiah, who states that 


‘ 
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these entities, the sylphs, the undines, the gnomes and the salamanders 
were the offspring of the dreams and imaginations of Adam, the first man, 
while still in a condition of primal innocence.4! This tale is, of course, 
hyperbolic of the assumed creative power of man before the Fall, and 
cannot have reference to spirits of more exalted origin; still, it is suggestive 
of the Antediluvian beginnings of that belief which later emerged as the 
mediaeval doctrine of elementary beings, which made, perhaps, its first 
appearance in Plato's Phaedrus, and finds later reference in the Cabala, 
the writings of Paracelsus, the Occult Philosophy of Agrippa, and Peter 
of Abano’s Heptameron—to say nothing of the much later and quasi- 
traditional deliverance of the Abbé de Villars, in his Comte de Gabalis, a 
work which it is difficult to dissociate from the spirit of grotesquerie, 
despite its undoubted charm. 

It would seem to have been for the evocation of these elementary 
spirits that the Atlantean Magi employed what in later times came to be 
known as “the Major Circle’. In this rite, according to the mediaeval 
magicians, four spiritual ‘‘kings’’ from the four quarters of the earth, with 
their hosts, make their appearance, and give counsel to the magus. The 
circle should be described either in “‘an apartment or cabinet dedicated to 
magical operations, or in an unfrequented place’. That part of the 
Arcane Tradition which deals with it is also couched in the Hebrew tongue, 
and makes definite statement of its Atlantean origin, although it seems to 
me that it certainly draws from Arabic or Moorish sources. However, it 
alludes to the spirits evoked as “Schedim’’—that is, those spirits in 
Hebrew mythology who were not regarded as evil, and belonged to an 
era when as yet good and evil entities were not distinguished in magical _ 
practice, and this fact may plead for its Jewish provenance. Now this | 
account identifies the spirits, or “‘schedim’’, which were evoked, with the 
elementary entities, or the “‘kings’’ of the four quarters of the universe, 
stating that the symbols for fire, air, earth and water must be written or 
placed at. equidistant points outside the circle, and that the officiating 
necromancer must wear a robe on which these symbols are sewn or 
painted, ‘in their appropriate colours’. | 

He must then, “at the given hour’, evoke the four “‘kings”’ at one and 
the same time, calling upon them by their names (which are not specified), 
and demanding from them the knowledge he requires, beginning with the 
King of the Air, then passing to the Earth King, the King of Water, and 
lastly the Lord of Fire. It is from a consensus or majority of the rulings © 
of these that he must draw his conclusions. . It is also mentioned that 
certain circumstances are more applicable to one or other of the kings, 
matters concerning government to him of the air, of property to earth, of 
health to fire or water. A warning is added that this ceremony must not 
be attempted by any but a “Ruler of the Spirits”’ of long and tried experi- 
ence, though he may have the assistance of others, who should take up a 
position well within the protecting arc of the circle. 

In this chapter I think I have been able to make clear at least the 
outlines of Atlantean Necromantic belief and practice. It has been a 
task of some complexity to bring the broken strands of the evidence 
together into something approaching a definite account of spiritual 
communication, but I believe it is evident that here we have not only the 
beginnings of Necromantic Science, but a sufficiency of proof to permit 
us to say that Atlantean Spiritism emerged from a cultus of the mighty 
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dead, and a belief in their tutelary influence and protection, and that in 
certain cases hypnotic influence was employed to get into communica- 
tion with them. A somewhat different class of Necromantic practice 
appears to have been indulged in by “the Rulers of the Spirits’, who seem 
to have confined themselves to the evocation of spirits other than human. 
These latter are probably capable of being identified with the hierarchy of 
Jamblichus, although others of a more‘dubious nature were not unknown. 
How far it is possible to associate the latter with the spirits known as 

“elementary’’ is not altogether clear, although mediaeval practice cer- 
tainly did not regard these as particularly exalted, distinguishing as it did 
between elementary, celestial, and intellectual spheres in the spirit 
universe. We will probably not be very far wrong if we associate these 
elementary spirits with the earlier history of Atlantean occultism, its 
“Antediluvian” epoch. And it is equally possible that at least the 
spirits of water and fire were not unknown to its Black Magicians, those 
of air and earth being more affectionate to the higher purposes of its 
official Magi. 


CHAPTER VI 
ASTROLOGY IN ATLANTIS 


IF any one of the occult sciences is more closely associated with Atlantis 
than another, it is the science of Astrology. Diodorus Siculus assures us 


been the founder of Astrolo logy. That_he was at least associated with 


the solar year and the stars is revealed by the legend that he lived for 


three hundréd and sixty-five years. Josephus, in his Jewish Antiquities, 
says that Seth and his descendants discovered the art of astronomy, and 
that one of the two pillars on which they recorded it was still standing in 
_ his time—that is, in the first century of our era. 

Michael Scot, the renowned Scottish magus of the twelfth century, 
states, in his somewhat rambling Introduction to Astronomy, that the 
arts of divination began with Cham (that is, Shem), the son of Noah, who 
received his training in “‘the schools of the demons’’—a mediaeva] allusion 
to those “‘Sons of God’, or children of Seth, who had fallen from grace, 
and who were later identified with the fallen angels. This knowledge he 
_ engraved upon two columns, and instructed his son Canaan in the same, 
who was so apt a pupil that he speedily surpassed his father in the art, 
inditing no less than thirty volumes upon it. When Canaan was slain 
in fight his books were destroyed, and Astrology languished. But his 
son Nemroth, or Nimrod, revived the art from memory, and came to be 
regarded as among the highest initiates in stellar science. He composed 
a volume on Astrology for the use of his son Ionicon (who is sometimes 
confused with Ionitus, the fourth son of Noah, and celebrated by some as 
the founder of Astrology). “The giant Atlas,’’ Scot also informs us, 
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brought the art of Astrology to Spain ‘‘before the time of Moses’. Scot’s 
manuscript is embellished by pictures of Atlas and Nimrod represented 
together, the one bestriding the Pyrenees and supporting the star-spangled 
heavens, the other standing upon ‘‘the mount of the Amorites’’ in the 
same attitude.? Parenthetically, it may be mentioned, this appears to 
fortify the belief in the existence of a very ancient tradition associated 
with the presence of Atlantis in the Atlantic area. 

It is, of course, impossible to speak of Astrology in connection with the 
primeval world of Atlantis as though it were on the same cultural plane 
with the much more highly developed art of later times. When I speak 
in this place of ‘‘Astrology’’, I am, of course, alluding to a very primitive 
type of stellar divination, as the reader must fully understand. 

The extraordinary influence of the planets and stars on the imagina- 
tion of man must have bégun to display itself at a very early period. He 
certainly endowed them with personality, regarded them as superhuman 
beings of immense potency for good or evil in respect of his own affairs, 
and éven bestowed upon them the attributes of sex. From his point of 
view, the sun and moon were the original father and mother of all the 
heavenly bodies. But when, after centuries of patient observation, he 
discovered that Venus and Mercury never travelled beyond a certain 
limit, he associated these planets with the sun as wife and son respec- 
tively. Taking the earth as the centre of the universe, he divided the 
firmament into two parts on either side of the sun, placing the moon, 
Mercury and Venus on its dexter side, and regarding the alternation of 
the two last, as morning and evening stars, as ominous of good or evil, as 
circumstances dictated. On the sinister side, again, he arranged Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, as they appeared to him to be less under solar 
control. But as Jupiter impressed him as the most important of this 
second trio, he seems to have considered it more beneficent in aspect than 
the definitely malign spheres of Mars and Saturn. 

But even though he numbered the moon among the kindly influences, 
certain of her manifestations impressed him as uncanny, if not actually 
malevolent. Her association with the tides of the sea strongly influenced 
his thought, and she appears to have been identified with that peculiar 
arcane force to which I have alluded in the chapter on Magic as ‘‘Mana’”’ 
—that is, she was conceived as a reservoir of magical or spiritual force. 
Her influence upon childbirth, as the place whence new souls were sup- 
posed to make their way into earthly bodies, also coloured his ideas. 
Indeed, the moon is still associated with the belief in fairy spirits, who, 
according to Folk-lore tradition, have an inalienable connection with her, 
thus proying once for all their identity as human souls Saber nas rebirth. 
And she is closely identified with the general notion of fertility.§ 

The belief that ‘the stars were heroes or demi-gods translated to the 
skies lies at the very foundation of astrological science. Primitive man 
believed that the souls of ordinary folk returned to the moon, whence 
they had originally come, there to await rebirth i in human bodies. But 
those of great men and outstanding personages were more separately and 
prominently identified with the stars and planets, as their especial virtues 
seemed indeed to dictate. Omens and signs associated with the planets, 
and with their changes of position in the firmament, appeared as more or 
less constant, and these gradually came to be digested into a code or 
' science of a very explicit kind. Their relations to one another, too, came 
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to be regarded as auspicious or the reverse, and even today their conjunc- 
tions and oppositions are among the chief considerations of astrological 
observance. By their movements, too, feasts and ceremonies were 
determined, and these served as a ‘Species of calendar for the primitive 
agriculturist. | 

The early conception of the stars and planets was, however, in no 
sense bound up with the notion that they were merely passive entities, 
placed in the heavens for the convenience of mankind as a species of 
divinatory chart or “‘clock’’. They possessed powerful individualities of 
their own, and were certainly lookéd upon a as great wizards, enchanters, 
on angels” who tirelessly strove to direct the life and actions of humanity 
in such a way as to bring it either into harmony with some vaster plan of 
their own or, if they were - malign in their attitude, to confuse and distract 
human affairs, Indeed, a sense of “dualism’ "associated with good ‘or 
evil appears to have been apparent almost from the first in connection 
with these luminaries. As time proceeded, however, it became clear that 
the greater lights, the sun and moon, differed from the lesser planets in 
one important respect. The paths of the sun and moon were obviously 
circular, while those of the planets proper described a curved line, or 
epicycle. Practically all the stars visible in our latitude could be observed 
at once by primitive man in Europe or Asia. Discovering a stationary 
point in the pole star, he drew an imaginary line southward from it, inter- 
secting this by another running due east and west. To these lines he 
-began to relate the paths of the planets, and this naturally resulted in the 
division of the heavens into ‘‘houses’’ or departments, in which the 
constantly changing courses of the several planets might more con- 
veniently be observed. 

In, Atlantean . Astrology the figure referred to as Basilea, “the Great 


ueen’’, is most certainly associated with the moon. — “Proclus, , descanting 


on 1 the Timaeus Of Plato, _says thatthe moon “‘is the sé self-conspictious 

image of fontal nature’’. Taylor, , the Platonist, discussing this passage, 
remarks that: “If the reader is desirous of knowing what we are to under- 
stand by the fontal nature of which the moon is the image, let him attend 
to the following information, derived from a long and deep study of the 
ancient theology: for from hence I have learned that there are many divine 
fountains contained in the essence of the demiurgus of the world: and that 
among these there are three of a very distinguished rank, viz. the fountain 
of souls, or Juno; the fountain of virtues, or Minerva; and the fountain 
of nature, or Diana. This last fountain, too, immediately depends on 
the vivific goddess Rhea, and was assumed by the Demiurgus among the 
rest as necessary to the prolific production of himself. And this explana- 
tion will enable us besides to explain the meaning of the following passages - 
in Apuleius, which, from not being understood, have induced the moderns 
to believe that Apuleius acknowledged but one deity alone. The first of 
these Se is in the: se of the eleventh book of the Metamor- 
Se ee him 
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of her as ‘‘the queen of nature’, ‘‘the light of heaven in darkness”’, “the 
mother of all’, and so forth. It was indeed through her aid that Atlas 
gained his extraordinary knowledge of stellar lore, continues the account, 
and in her “‘madness’’, or occasional lunacy, we behold the myth of that 
mental influence which the moon is, in nearly all lands, thought of as 
producing at certain times. 

As Ihave said elsewhere in this book, the pantheon of Atlantis is 
closely connected with the constellations. Hesperus, the son of Atlas, 
says Diodorus, became the morning star, and his dauahters fie Aflantsaen ghters the Atlantides 

became the constellation of the Pleiades; while S. Saturn, his brother, gave 
his name to the planet with which he is associated. Atlas, by his wife 
Pleione, says Ovid‘ had seven daughters—Electra, Halcyone, Caeleno, 
Maia, Asterope, Taygete and Merope—while by another wife, Aethra, 
says Aratus, he had seven other daughters—Ambrosia, Endora, Pasitheo, 
Coronis, Plexaris, Pytho and Tyche—who collectively were known as the 
Hyades. The name Pleiades is connected with a Greek word meaning 


“to sail’’ , for when these stars a arise they portend good weather to naviga- 
tors. The Hyades, again, are nominally associated with the word for rain, 
which they are said to cause when they rise or set. 

Here it may be remarked that the myth of Hesperus is not unlike the 
tale of Enoch, who ascended to heaven. He frequently ascended the 
mountain of Atlas to observe the stars. On one occasion, however, he 
climbed it, and came downnomore. Because of this, it is said, the people 
imagined that he was carried up to heaven, and worshipped him as a god, 
calling a ‘“‘bright, particular star’’ by his name, Hesperus, or Vesper, which 
is known as the evening star, and sets after the sun. But when it rises 
before the sun it is called Phosphorus, or Lucifer—that is, the Morning 
Star. 

Atlantis, then, was not without a quite respectable stellar mythology 
of her own, though most:of the heavenly bodies mentioned above as being 
associated with her are of minor importance from the astrological point of 
view. But a passage in the Arcane Tradition alludes to the planets Mars, 
Mercury and Venus as being employed in Atlantean stellar divination, 
while we know that Jupiter and Saturn were within the scope of the 
Atlantean pantheon. It is strange that neither Poseidon nor his spouse 
Cleito are numbered among the stars, the planet named as Neptune not 
having been discovered and so named until the year 1846. ; 

Before we proceed to describe the astrological system of Atlantis, it 
will be necessary to discuss briefly the origins of Astrology in Europe and 
Asia. As in the case of Alchemy, we must work backward through 
tradition until we arrive at the Atlantean source. 

Chaldea was the home and seat of origin of Astrology in the post- 
Atlantean world. The plain of Mesopotamia is peculiarly suited to the 
study of the movements of the stars, both as regards its level character - 
and the clarity of its climate. There seems to be the best of evidence for 
believing that in early times the Babylonians conceived the stars as 
eabnehg drawn upon the heavens. Ata later period they were regarded 

“the writing of heaven’, and still later many of them were considered 
as oieine identical with the gods. By drawing lines between the various 
stars and planets on a stellar map, pictures could be executed, and these 
were regarded as omens, when taken into consideration along with the 
known potencies of the gods or heroes who represented the stars in 
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question. It would seem, too, that the Zodiac originated in Chaldea, 
and that its several signs: are to be identified with the monsters of 
mythology. 

In time, as I have said, the various planetary bodies came to be iden- 
tified with the gods. Indeed, the symbol employed i in writing the word 

“star’’ also does duty for the expression ‘‘god’’ in the cuneiform Chaldean 
writing. The planet known to us as Jupiter was by the Chaldean sages 
identified with Merodach, the head of the Babylonian pantheon. The 
goddess Ishtar was regent of the planet Venus, Ninib of Saturn; while 
Mars was identified with Nergal, and Mercury with Nabu. It is surely 
more than a coincidence that gods with certain attributes should have 
become attached to certain planets in more countries than one, and this 
seems to reveal the deep and lasting influence which Chaldean thought 
exercised over the early European religions. 

The sun was looked upon as the shepherd of the stars, and Nergal, 
who was represented by Mars, came to be thought of as “‘the chief sheep’, 
probably because his was the most conspicuous among the planets. The 
months, too, were sacred to the star-gods, each of whom had a number of . 
his own, by which he was known to the astrologer and described in astro- 
logical horoscopes. Chaldean Astrology observed the ancient rule or law 
of the macrocosm and microcosm: ‘‘As above, so below’’, this implying that 
whatever happened in the heavenly spaces was certain to be reflected 
upon the lesser terrestrial manifestation or double of the ‘‘Above’’—that 
is, the earth, the “‘world below’. 

I have no space to deal with the great subject of Chaldean star-lore 
with that fullness which it deserves, but, roughly and generally, we may 
regard it as of the nature of prophetic omen-finding rather than the 
reading of future event by means of mathematical skill and juridical 
method, as is the case in modern Astrological computation. Ina word, it 
was “‘inspiration”’, and thus a business of “‘prophetic genius’”’ of much the 
same nature as the sibylline and magical art of poetry, with the equally 
divine art of musical composition—indeed, with all those arts which rely 
on spiritual might and insight rather than upon the base and mechanical 
contrivances of mere technical experience, and it was thus that the Greeks 
also inferred its status and condition. 

It is not until we arrive at the period of the post-Christian Greek 
astronomers, however, that we behold the science of Astrology actually 
beginning'to ‘take shape. Ptolemy, the Alexandrian geographer, who died 
in the year A.D. 160, and who was responsible for fixing the geographical 
situation of many towns and places in Britain (some of which we can 
identify, while we still disagree concerning the position of others), really 
laid down the outlines of what might be called mediaeval Astrology. 
In his Tetrabiblos, or Four Books, this able scientist, the foremost of his 
time, placed the art of Astrology above criticism, and upon a sure and 
positive basis. By arguments the most irrefragable he succeeded in 
proving its exactitude. He hesitated to accept the ancient configurations 
or symbolical “‘pictures”’ of the stars as having any precision, and thought 
that their possible conjunctions and oppositions are so numerous that one 
cannot gather enough data on which to base conclusions. He described 
the properties of the seven planets and discussed their powers, distin- 
guishing between predictions of events in respect of countries and those in 
the lives of individuals, To predict successfully concerning people, he 
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remarks, one must know their country of origin. He lays stress upon the 
use of the signs of the Zodiac in respect of the several species of event, 
and provides a list of those which naturally come under the. influence 
of each planet. He goes fully into the question of nativities and the 
method of taking the horoscope. 

Plotinus (A.D. 205-262), the greatest of the Neo-Platonists, was 
decidedly more critical of the virtues of Astrology. He indicated that 
the stars are not necessarily the causes of event, but rather its predictors. — 
He believed that the stars have souls—undoubtedly a reflection of the 
ancient idea that they were translated human heroes—and that they 
enjoy a high intellectual capacity. They are, however, subordinate to 
the world-soul, nor can they deprive men of their individualities, although 
they can affect their circumstances. Even so, they can have reper- 
cussions upon the human soul. He accounts for the influence of the 
stars by the “law of correspondences’’ or similarities in nature, with 
which we have already become familiar in the chapter on Magic. The 
universe, he tells us, expresses itself by the figures or pictures formed by 
the movements of the constellations—a very ancient’belief, as we have 
seen. But these figures possess a potency extraordinary to that of the 
stars which compose them, a particular influence inherent in the “‘figure’’, 
apart from the celestial bodies which go to make it up—a positive reference 
to the “‘hieroglyphic’”’ side of early Astrology of great value to the student, 
‘It is the evil inherent in matter which brings about personal or national 
disaster, and not any malign influence in the planets themselves. To 
some extent this is similar to the idea of Thomas Vaughan, who remarked 
that ‘‘Agrippa knew it was bootless to look for fatal events in the planets, 
for such are not written in nature, but in the superior tables of Pre- 
destination’’.6 This is, indeed, a ‘‘superior’’ truth with a vengeance, 
lofting remote and above all the considerations of mere Astrological 
science, as both Vaughan and his predecessor, Agrippa, well knew. But 
who, it may be asked, zs capable of deciphering the “‘superior tables of 
Predestination’’? Ifsuch aman exists, I, at least, have not even hearsay 
knowledge concerning him. Only the loftiest spirits of all time have, in 
this sphere, been sufficiently advanced to enjoy or even essay a task so 
transcendentally celestial. That these divine records do exist, and that 
their spiritual symbols are fixed and capable of being unveiled by man, is 
_ vouchsafed us, and no more. Neither in the works of nature, however, 
nor within the ken of arcane sodalities, are they to be found. To their 
spiritual whereabouts humanity has lost the clue. . Agrippa, in his treatise 
upon The Vamty of Arts and Sciences, that most bitter of all diatribes upon 
terrestrial pretensions to celestial power and knowledge, points to divine 
inspiration as the only efficacious sesame to the House of Prognostication 
—an everlasting truth, issuing even from the lips of despair. For, as in 
my own imperfect way, I have tried to express it almost a score of times 
in this book, as in others, the merely mechanical laws of code and sym- 
bolism are capable of functioning only as any other material artifice can 
function. They are soulless things not instinct with life, ‘dead things’ 
which even “‘inbreathed sense’’ is not “able to pierce’’ with inevitably 
perfect results. One flash of inspiration received by the spirit of man | 
_ stultifies even their most elaborate intricacies, And that is the grand 
secret which lies behind all the sciences known as occult, and which lies 
behind the human arts. ‘“‘I-perceive, sir,’’ remarked Robert Burns to a 
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literary critic, “that a man may be an excellent judge of poetry by rule 
and line, and yet be a consummate blockhead.” 

For that almighty Power which gave us the Book of the Heavens for 
our study intended its pages to be deciphered prophetically, spiritually, 
and not to be conceived by means merely technical or ‘‘mathematical’’. 
It was only when Astrology came to be confounded with Astronomical 
Science that it took upon itself a mechanical aspect, since when it may 
fearlessly be said to have decayed in its authority, becoming merely a 
_ business of mathematical poise or equity, the sport of all who choose to 
accept it at that inferior level, with extraordinary loss and damage to 
its reputation as an agency for divine prophecy. ‘‘Astrology,’’ says 
Nostradamus, “‘must be governed by divine inspiration,” for ‘‘the under- 
standing created by the intellect cannot see occultly save by the voice 
from beyond’. Even until the period of the Ruggieri, the celebrated 
astrologers to the Borgias, the more august among the readers of the stars 
_ clung to the ancient inspirational method, deciphering their motions as 
they beheld them in the heavens, and revealing the secrets and events they 
read there with an unfailing accuracy which astonished the whole civilized 
world—since which time we have been beguiled by equivocal and am- 
biguous statements so frequently erroneous as to have brought the oracular 
-and ancient art of Astrology into disrepute. It will-only be when its 
practitioners (or rather those of them who are psychically fitted for the 
prophetic deciphering of the hieroglyphs of heaven) return to the ancient 
method that Astrology will once again be restored to its pristine and 
honoured status among the occult sciences. 

Diodorus has a good deal to say concerning the astrological genius of 
Uranus, the first king of Atlantis. He gathered the people who lived in 
the country into towns, and organized their lives. He cultivated fruits 
and invented many useful contrivances and instruments. His empire 
extended over nearly all the earth. He was a close observer of the 
heavenly constellations, and determined the circumstances of their 
revolutions. He measured the year by the course of the sun, and the 
months by that of the moon. After his death the people accorded him 
divine honours because of his astronomical achievements. Atlas. and 
Saturn, says Diodorus, were the most celebrated among his children. 
Pliny believed Atlas to be the inventor of Astronomy and of the sphere. 

“They say,” says Diodorus, “‘that_he excelled in Astrology, and that 
he was the first to represent the world as a sphere. It was for this reason 
that they-pretended he bore the globe upon his shoulders.” 

; It was incumbent upon the kings of Atlantis, says the Arcane Tradi- 
tion, to rise from their couches at least once in a night and consult the 
starry heavens, especially the Pleiades, the constellation of Scorpio, the 
Northern Star on its wheel, and the remaining cardinal point. Towards 
morning the constellations of the southern sphere must be carefully 
observed, as well as the Morning Star itself. In the Atlantean books, we 
are informed, the constellations were represented by pictures. Every 
Atlantean myth or tale concerning the gods had an astrological sig- 
nificance,” and in time every planet came to have an ominous meaning. 
The signs associated with the stars were also employed in the calendar— 
that is, they represented the gods, who thus came to have both a stellar 
and calendric meaning. Later, when the calendar, which had originally 
been framed upon a lunar basis, was superseded by a more practical solar 
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time-count, it took on the complexion of an astrological book of fate, 
chiefly perhaps because of the connection of its symbols with the starry 
heavens. The several day-symbols it contained became ominous of good 
or evil according to the nature of the gods which they represented pic- 
torially, and that sense of ‘‘balance’’ which was to become the real essence 
of Astrological science was first conceived, the good and evil influences 
being assessed according to their propinquity or otherwise to the symbols 
of that deity and his planet who presided over the hour in which any giver 
event took place. So far as it is possible to follow the account in the 
Arcane Tradition, a passage which appeals to me as owing little of its 
spirit either to Egyptian or mediaeval influence, it would seem that 
fifteen of the gods presided over the hours of the day, while nine presided 
over those of the night. The hour of noon was the most auspicious, while 
that of midnight was the very reverse. 

The Morning Star, Hesperus, as connected with “Lucifer’’, was closely 
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associated with magical influence of the darker kind, and was certainly 
considered as malign. The planet Venus appears also to have been re- 
garded as in some manner associated with witchcraft, and the effects of its 
rays were greatly dreaded at certain times of the year. But what we are 
actually able to glean from this or any other account of Atlantean Astro- 
logical practice is admittedly scanty—as is scarcely to be marvelled at 
after the lapse of more than eleven thousand years. 

After a great deal of research on the subject, I cannot find any suffi- 
cient evidence that the Zodiac had its inception in Atlantis, as certain 
writers appear to believe. The Book of Enoch states that the signs of the 
Zodiac were to be found in “‘the second heaven’’, and so far as this Ante- 
diluvian evidence goes, it may appear to indicate an Atlantean origin. 
But, as Herr F. Boll points out, the Zodiac seems to have originated in 
the transfer of animal gods to the heavens, and nowhere is such a process 
more likely to have occurred than in Egypt, which was so fertile in 
animal deities.” 

As I have already indicated, there is no good reason why we should 
not accept the general tradition ‘that the Atlanteans were in possession of 
astronomical observatories of the more primitive kind. If the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians, who had a Stone Age culture, were so far ad- 
vanced in stellar science as to erect and make use of these, it is equally 
intelligible that the Atlantean sages did the like. Indeed, Mesopotamian 
Astronomy, the earliest example of the science in the ancient world as 
known to history, primitive as it was, most closely reveals the presence of 
a much more ancient background, and that this is to be looked for not in 
its more contiguous surroundings is quite as obvious. 

As Stobaeus says, we have in us the very nature ofthe planets. “These 
star-gods were assigned the race of mortals, and we have within us moon, 
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Zeus, Ares, Venus, Cronos, the Sun, Hermes”, so that powers and passions 


are common to us with the’ planets. The sou (I 0 took on the qualities of the 
planets on its earthward passage, says Servius. Man must partake of 
the four elements, as all other bodies do. The soul is a fragment of the 
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celestial fires. The world is one living organism, with one substance and 
one soul. Mani is an epitome of the universe and contains its secrets within 


timents and beliefs unquestionably had their origin in Atlantis, as all we 
know of its mystical philosophy reveals. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ALCHEMY 


In commencing this chapter I must request the reader to keep steadily 
in mind that here we are dealing with the question of Alchemy in Atlan- 
tis only; that is, we are concerned with its origins and beginnings alone, 
and not at all with its mediaeval or later history, unless where we find 
that is contributory to the knowledge of its origins. Alchemy has been 
defined as “‘the infant stage of chemistry’. A better description of it, 
I think, might perhaps be found in the phrase ‘‘occult chemistry’. The 
later appearance of what has come to be known as “‘spiritual Alchemy”’ 
was due to a mystical treatment of what was undoubtedly a much earlier 
practical effort to transmute the baser into the more precious metals. 
When, in the third chapter of this book, I alluded to a Spanish MS. 
in the archives of the Arcane Tradition, which makes mention of Alchemy 
in Atlantis, I was careful to point out that it dealt with the subject quite 
in the manner of the mediaeval schools, speaking of furnaces and appara- 
tus for sublimation which must certainly have been unknown in: Atlan- 
tis. I have from the first held the opinion that the culture of Atlantis 
' mever at any time surpassed that associated with the Neolithic or New 
Stone Age—that is, a very advariced Stone Age which resembled those 
of ancient Mexico and Peru, developing almost every department of 
material civilization except the use of metals. Isit then possible to speak 
of Alchemy, the science of the transmutation of metals, in connection 
with such a period? First, let us remember that most of the metals 
were known to New Stone Age man, even if he did not actually make 
practical use of them. There is no reason whatsoever why the early 
experiments with metals, which ended in their adoption and use by man- 
kind, should not have been of an alchemical nature. In short, the art of 
Alchemy would appear to have arisen out of these primitive experiments. 
The processes which issued in the earliest manufacture and use of 
bronze, for example, must have taken centuries to perfect, and centuries 
were still to pass before ancient prejudices were overcome and stone was 
wholly abandoned for the new amalgam as a material suitable for weapons 
and tools. In Britain this period of transition occupied at least three 
centuries, indeed stone tools and weapons were in use in this island genera- 
tions after the introduction of bronze. What I wish to say, in a word, is : 
the process of the amalgamation of copper and tin, by which bronze is 
manufactured, must have occupied a comparatively long stretch of time ;. 
this took place while stone implements were still wholly in practical use. 
Early experiments with metals were certainly accompanied by the rise 
and manufacture of a legendary mythology which personified the several 
metals, all of which were known to New Stone Age Man. This mythology 
persisted into the mediaeval period, as can readily be seen by the manner 
in which the alchemists of the time refer to the metals and their admix- 
tures, vehicles and fluxes, speaking of them in the terms of allegory. 
Alloys and amalgams in the primitive period would be spoken of as the 
“marriage’’ of their complementary metals, while alterations in colour or 
otherwise, during the process of smelting, would be explained mystically. 
Nor will anyone who has manipulated a ladle of molten gold, as the 
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present writer has, fail to recognize either its possibilities for poetic and 
allegorical explanation, or the quite extraordinary fascination it holds 
for the eye in the marvellous surface-colours it presents. 

, All this notwithstanding, I cannot conceive that Atlantean civiliza- 
tion had yt approached the use of iron at the period ofits downfall. The 
mere discovery and smelting of iron present difficulties compared with 
which those associated with copper and tin, to say nothing of the other 
metals, are comparatively trifling. And indeed iron scarcely enters at 
all into the alchemical conception of things. In Egypt, we know, it took 
twenty centuries to discover the proper method of the extraction of iron 

from its ores and to realize its potentialities as a substance. . It is true 

that the Platonic account of the ceremony celebrated every six years by 

the twelve kings of Atlantis alludes to iron as a metal which must not be 

employed for the sacrifice of the bulls then immolated, a reference which 

would seem to imply that it was then in use for less sacred purposes. But 

I believe that in this instance Plato’s ideas were coloured by the memory 

of some incident in earlier Greek ritual, and that he was guilty of an 

anachronism pardonable in his day. So far as my researches carry me, I 

am of opinion that the alchemical, and not necessarily the handicraft, 

use of metals in Atlantis was confined to gold, silver, tin and brass, and 

to the indigenous metal “‘orichalcum’’. It follows that the alchemical— 

that is the experimental—stage of working in metals must have preceded 

their practical application, and have later developed side by side 

with it. 

But in order to justify my theory I must explain more precisely why 
the Atlantean refugees who sought a home on the European mainland 
subsequent to the great catastrophe do not appear to have carried with 
them the knowlede of metallurgy they must certainly have possessed. 
That catastrophetook place somewhere about the year 9600 B.c., yet copper 
was not worked anywhere in the non-Atlantean world until the Middle 
Predynastic period in Egypt, that is about 3700 B.c., while gold was 
worked there only shortly before that period. There is thus a gap of 
nearly 6000 years between the fall of DN heshgcicyed metal-using Atlantis 
and the use of metals elsewhere. 

Allowances must naturally be made for the general overthrow of 
scientific knowledge which followed upon the disappearance of the island. 
When we corisider that the principle discovered by Hero of Alexandria 
in the first century B.c. and applied to a machine in which a con- 
tinuous rotary motion wasimparted to an axis by a blast of steam issuing 
from lateral orifices, was lost for seventeen centuries, until in 1629 Bianca 
contrived a plan for working mills by steam-pressure, we can see how easily 
the germ of a great idea can be obscured and virtually abandoned. Butin 
my opinion—and in such a case no one should speak positively—the 
secrets associated with the early science of metallurgy must have been 
partially alienated, although the memory of them survived in tradition 
and mythology, as I shall show, to be revived again in Egypt and else- 
where as an understanding of their allegorical or symbolical reminis¢ences 
was recaptured. 

To make what I have written more clear, I shall briefly summarize it: 

(r) In the New Stone Age most of the metals were known to man. 

(2) He experimented with them for centuries before he made ne 

tical use of them in tools.and weapons. 
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(3) Out of these experiments arose a whole mythology concerning 
the metals, and their attributes. In a word, the metals became 
personalized, and were later associated with certain gods. 

(4) This tradition developed into the Science of Alchemy as we find 
it in mediaeval times. 

Before we proceed farther, let us see how tradition associates Atlan- 
tis or the Antediluvian age with Alchemy. Vincent de Beauvais argues 
that the Antediluvians must have possessed a knowledge of Alchemy, and 
refers to Noah as having been acquainted with the Elixir of Life, which is 
so intimately associated with its traditions. Lenglet du Fresnoy, in 

his History of the Hermetic Philosophy, says that the art of Alchemy des- 
_ cended from the patriarch Shem, or Chem, the son of Noah, the terms 
chemistry and alchemy being derived from his name—a derivation as 
ingenious as it is absurd. The Book of Enoch holds at least alchemical 
allusions to a mountain of iron, one of gold, one of copper, and others of 
silver and “‘soft metal’’, which, with silver, ‘‘proceeds from the earth’, 
while lead and tin, we are told, flow from a fountain guarded by an angel. 
Robert of Chester identifies Enoch with Hermes and tells us that he was 
the author of The Book of the Composition of Alchemy, which was that 
book discovered later by Adfad of Alexandria and revealed by him to 
Marienus of Rome, who in turn explained its mysteries to Prince Calid of 
-Egypt.? The early English Text Society has reprinted an English trans- 
lation of a book purporting to have been written by Hermes ‘‘after the 
flood of Noah’’, which was first published in the middle of the fifteenth 
_century.? Zosimus of Panipolis, who flourished in the third century A.D., 
tells us that the “‘fallen angels’’ instructed men in Alchemy, the allusion of 
course being to the rebellious among the sons of Seth. In The Revelation 
of Hermes, by Paracelsus, we are told that the Elixir of Life was that pecu- 
liar virtue by means of which the patriarchs prolonged existence, and in 
Arbatel, a magical book published in a.p. 1610, ‘‘the regeneration of 
Enoch”’, who was “‘King of the Inferior (or Material) World’’, is promised 
to the adept; that is, the Elixir of Life in its mystical and spiritual 
sense. 

To return to the early history and traditions of Alchemy, we are able 
to trace them most clearly in the records of ancient Egypt, the daughter 
of Atlantis. Writing on the beginnings of Alchemy, the late Mr. A. E. 
Waite remarked that “It was assumed . . . that the traditional Science 
of Hermes had its cradle in ancient Egypt. Asa matter of fact, neither in 
Egypt nor in Greece has any trace of Alchemy been discovered till after 
the Christian era’’.4 Yet this passage was actually penned in 1926, at 
_ atime when it was well known to most people interested in ancient Egypt 
that the late Sir T. Wallis Budge, the well-known Egyptologist, had given 
assent to the theory of an early Egyptian form of Alchemy! 

In his work entitled Egyptian Magic Budge provides reasons for 
believing that Alchemy originated in Egypt. The derivation of the 
word ‘‘Alchemy”’ is usually referred to the Arabic al Khemeza, but it has 
also been stated that it may be derived from the Egyptian word Kemt, 
which means “‘black’’ or dusky’’, and which was applied to the country 
on account of the dark colour of the mud which forms the soil on either 
side of the Nile. The Christian Egyptians, or Copts, it is thought, trans- 
mitted the word in the form Khéme to the Greeks, Romans, Syrians and 
Arabs.5 Berthelot states in his great work on Alchemy that in a treatise 
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dating from the twelfth dynasty (ca. 2000 B.c.) a scribe recommends to 
his son a work entitled Chemt. 

At an early period in their history the Egyptians had attained to con- 
siderable skill in the working of metals, and according to certain Greek 
_ writers they employed quicksilver in the separation of gold and silver. 
from the native ore. The detritus which resulted from these processes 
formed a black powder, which was supposed to contain within itself the 
individualities of the various metals which had contributed to its com- 
position. Insome manner this powder was identified with the body which 
the god Osiris was thought to assume in the Underworld, and to both were 
attributed magical qualities, while both were regarded as the sources of 
life and power. ‘“‘Thus,’’ says Sir Wallis Budge, “‘side by side with the 
growth of skill in performing the ordinary processes of metal-working in 
Egypt, there grew up in that country the belief that magical powers 
existed in fluxes and alloys; and the art of manipulating the metals, and 
the knowledge of the chemistry of the metals and of their magical powers, 
were described by the name Khemeta—that is to say, ‘the preparation 
of the black ore’, which was regarded as the active principle in the trans- 
mutation.”’ 

This process, of course, is nothing more or less than Alchemy, and 
beside the evidence of the great Egyptologist, the statements of Waite 
that there is no proof of the existence of Alchemy in Egypt until the 
Christian era, and that even then it was an affair of counterfeit and had 
no traditional sanction or spiritual idealism, must summarily be dismissed. 
Itis notorious that even to the last Alchemy regarded its chief instrument 
as a powder—the famous “powder of projection’ of a hundred trans- 
mutations—which certainly had its origin in the powder of Osiris alluded 
to above, whose worship again originated in that cult which arrived in 
early dynastic Egypt from Western North Africa, the Cabiri, whose ances- 
tors had been refugees from Atlantis. Indeed, Sir Wallis Budge says of 
Osiris: ‘“‘Everything which the texts of all periods record concerning him 
goes to show that he was an indigenous god of North-east Africa and that 
his home and origin were possibly Libyan.”’ 

Nor is this all the evidence revealing the presence of Alchemical 
science in ancient Egypt. It is known that the god Horus, the son of 
Osiris, was associated with the cult of the ‘‘Mesniu’’, or coppersmiths, and 
that he was regarded as Lord of Edfu, ‘‘the city of the Forge’, and the 
first or eponymous worker in metals. The colours of those Egyptian 
deities associated with metals recur again and again in mediaeval Alchemy. 
Thus we find in Egyptian lore the Red Horus (copper), the Green Osiris 
(copper as found in malachite ore), and so forth. The river Nile was the 
original mythological symbol of the Elixir of Life, so prominent in Al- 
chemical history. The sudden appearance upon its banks, when it over- 
flowed, of grain and verdure gave the early Egyptians the impression that 
it was a magical water of life, and in this the legend of the famous Elixir 
had its rise, the fact that the source of the sacred river could never be 
discovered adding mystery to the tale. This greenness of the Nile and 
its vegetation was attributed to malachite, the ore of copper, while the 
colour of the ‘‘Red Nile’, or the tinging of the waters of the stream by 
red mud, was associated with the colour of copper itself. Complex as the 
symbolism may seem, its derivations and ascriptions are clear enough. 
Egyptian colour-symbolism adds. confirmation to this view of the origin 
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of Alchemical colours in Egypt.? ‘‘The more learned among the priests,”’ 
says Plutarch, in his Iszs and Osiris, ‘‘call the Nile ‘Osiris’.’’ (Paragraphs 
33 and 36.) 

Gold was regarded by the ancient Egyptians as “‘the flesh of the gods’, 
the very source of life, drawn from the sun. For that reason the mummy 
and its case were bedizened with gold-leaf, in the hope that the eternal 
spark of life might be retained in the body, so that when the soul returned 
to it the germ of life might be rekindled. 

Zosimus of Panopolis, who wrote in the third century of our era, says 
that Alchemy was the divine and sacred art of the priests and kings of 
_ Egypt, who kept it secret. Suidas, in his Chemeza, tells us that the 
Emperor Diocletian, to punish the Egyptians for their revolts against the 
laws of Rome, burnt all their books on Alchemy. That the legend of the 
Nile, associated with the Elixir of Life, came also to have a symbolic con- 
nection with the belief in the Philosopher’s Stone, one of the grand quests 
of Alchemy, is clear from what is said by Zosimus regarding the instruc- 
tion of the Greek Democritus, who was initiated into the art by the master 
alchemist Ostanes. Ostanes, it is said, charged Democritus to betake 
himself to the Nile, where he would find a certain stone. This he must 
cut in twain and extract its “‘heart’’, ‘‘for within its heart lay its soul’. } 

In his La Chimie au Moyen Age Pierre Marcellin Berthelot describes 
a Byzantine manuscript which relates that the Egyptian goddess Isis | 
told Horus, her son, that she had been visited by an angel, whom she 
asked to bestow on her the sécret by which gold and silver might be manu- 
factured. He himself had not the power to do so, but referred her to a 
higher angel, Amnael, who instructed her in the matter, but pledged her to 
silence. This I believe to be a Byzantine record of an Alexandrian 
tradition, which handed down the Egyptian belief that the secrets of 
Alchemy were the privilege of the gods and of royalty alone. The text 
unfolds a recipe for gold-making no less obscure or garrulous than the 
most seemingly ineffectual mediaeval essay on the Great Art. 

It is perhaps not surprising to discover in the Arcane Tradition the 
remains of an ancient belief to which more than one of the later exponents 
of Alchemy gave credit—the theory that the formation of the world itself 
was a work of divine Alchemy. It follows that the Science of Alchemy 
was developed out of this allegory, and that the process of creation was 
regarded as though it had been an experiment carried ont in a vast labora- 
tory. Inthe passage of which I speak, which is mnemonic and conveyed 
verbally, the initiate is informed that the sages of the sunken isle regarded 
this symbolic reference as one of the basic ideas of their teaching. Tomy 
way of thinkihg, it may be compared with that principle of Freemasonry 
which regards the Creator as ‘“‘the Great Architect’’, only in the present 
connection He is to be considered rather as ‘‘the Great Alchemist’’. We 
find Robert Fludd, the English mystic, in his Clavis Philosophiae et 
Alchymiae, setting forth this point of view, and we also encounter it in 
the pages of Benedictus Figulus’ Golden Casket, in which work he includes 
a tract of Alexander von Suchten, a German alchemist. Von Suchten 
seems to regard the account of the Creation in the Book of Genesis as 
analogous to the process of the Great Work associated with the manu- 
facture of the Philosopher’s Stone, which, he tells us, is really a micro- 
cosmic or lesser world in itself, that is—a spiritual reflection of the material 
plane. In The True Book of Sophe the Egyptian, included in the writings 
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of Zosimus the Panopolite, it is also said that ‘‘the chemic symbol’, or 
allegory, is ‘‘taken from the act of creation in the'sight of the adepts, who 
- Maintain and purify the divine soul imprisoned in the elements, and 
separate the spirit caught in the meshes of the flesh’. The idea is, 
indeed, so frequently discovered in alchemical literature as to make it 
clear that it is implicit.in alchemical tradition as being among its chief 
factors. And here, it may be said without profaning any secret, that 
when a major allegory of this kind is encountered, the existence of a cult 
more or less developed may not only be suspected but frankly stated. 
The analogy with Freemasonry, indeed, makes this almost self-evident. 
Nor, in view of this alchemical statement, the Masonic analogue of which 
is known to all men, is it in any sense a betrayal to state definitely that 
the image of the Creator as the Great Alchemist is among the basic accept- 
ances of at least one arcane society, and, so far as I am aware, is common 
to several such fellowships. | 

From the same source in the Arcane Tradition I must extract the 
statement that the several metals were associated with the planets, par- 
ticularly as this leads us to another consideration, that connected with 
the mythology of Atlantean or primitive Alchemy. This identification 
is indeed most important as affording proof of the Atlantean origin of 
Alchemy. Gold was regarded by the Atlantean alchemists as the metal 
of the sun, silver of the moon, lead of Saturn, iron of Mars and tin of 
Jupiter, while Mercury represented a mixed metal and Venus copper. » 
The association does not agree with that known to Celsus, the pagan 
writer, as expressed in his fiery discussion with Origen, the early Christian 
_ apologist, where the seven heavens of the Persians are described with 
their entrances: that of Saturn had a gate of lead, tin formed the gate to | 
the heaven of Venus, while Jupiter’s was of copper. Mercury’s was of 
iron, Mars’ of mixed metal, that of the sun having a portal of pure gold, 
while the moon’s was silver.8 We find here disagreement as regards the 
disposition of iron, Mars being associated with it in the first account and 
Mercury in the second; while, as regards mixed metal, Mercury is identi- 
fied with it in the first place, and in the second it is given to Mars; so 
far as tin is concerned, the first ascribes it to Jupiter and the last to Venus. 
Borrichius, a writer of the late seventeenth century, gives tin to Jupiter, 
copper to Venus, iron to Mars and the mixed metal to Mercury, as does 
the Atlantean account, thus substantiating that account in every detail. 

It would lead me too far afield were I to discuss the question of this 
identification of the several metals with the planets as it appears in the 
circumstances of mediaeval Alchemy, but indeed I am occupied in this 
place with a more intimately Atlantean reference. Herodotus speaks of 
the seven walls of Ecbatana, the capital of Media, the outermost of which 
was the lowest, each of the rest progressively higher, so that they over- 
topped each other. The outermost wall was white, the second black, 
the third purple, the fourth blue, the fifth red or dark orange, while the 
summit of the sixth was crowned with silver, and that of the seventh, or 
innermost, with gold.® These colours were almost certainly to be identi- 
fied with the seven planets. Now Plato says of the island of Atlantis 
that its exterior walls were covered with copper and the interior with tin, 
while those of the citadel were plated with gold. This, according to the 
Atlantean planetary symbolism alluded to above, must have implied that 
these walls were representative of or dedicated to Venus, Jupiter and the 
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sun respectively, or deities resembling the same in their attributes. It 
would appear, then, as though we had here a fairly definite allegorical 
reference to the Alchemical art in Atlantis. 

We may now discuss the Mythology of Alchemy as associated with 
Atlantean tradition. I have already said that this was unquestionably 
bound up with the idea of chemical force as expressed in volcanic and 
seismic energy. Indeed, it’ could scarcely have been otherwise in a 
country where seismic disaster was almost a commonplace of existence. 
No land could have been so well fitted to become the parent of the Science 
of Alchemy as Atlantis, with its continual demonstrations of seismic 
force and change. ‘‘Mythology,’’ remark the Messrs. Fitz Simon, ‘‘had a 
well-defined idea of chemical force’’, and the combinations and permuta- 
tions of seismic activity impressed early man with the operations of 
mighty personalized powers. ‘“‘The crater,’’ they add, ‘‘is to the volcano 
what decomposition is to the molecule.’’ ‘‘There are three distinct stages 
in chemical action, namely Attractive strength; Decomposition; and 
Composition, formative or molecular union.’’ These, continue the writers 
quoted, are personified in the three Cyclopes, Brontes, the innate force of 
matter, Steropes, “‘the robbery of the eye’’, and Arges, “‘the formation, or 
Walk | 2° | 

The Messrs. Fitz Simon further associate the Dactyls with’ these 
chemico-seismic changes, attributing to them the discovery of smelting 
iron from the native ore. Indeed, they identify these spirits, who, as we 


_ have seen, are one and the same with the traditional Cabiri, with the 


- 


ternary group of carbon compounds, iron carbonate, ferric oxide and 
ferric hydrate. ‘‘What we read concerning the Cabiri,’’ they write, “‘but 
strengthens the conclusion, since all the details connected with these 


‘mysterious divinities can be explained intelligibly in no other way save 


by studying them from an organically chemical point of view. They are 
said to have been descended from the Dactyli according to some accounts, 
or from Vulcan, according to others, and in either case their chemical 
origin is pointed out, emphasized as it is by saying that they were pro- 
ficient in the art of metallurgy. ... They are closely connected with 
Rhea (the operations of the early earth), Demeter (the oxides of the 
elements), with Zeus, Minerva and Venus (life, organization and affinity), 
and with Hermes (the flux, fusion or solution whereby chemical changes 
are facilitated).1? 

The Telchines, whom we have already identified as Atlantean spirits 
or magi, are also connected by the Messrs. Fitz Simon with chemical 
forces. ‘“The term,’’ they say, “‘embraces in a sense all the elements, 
with their simple combination into acids and bases. The names would 
certainly warrant this coriclusion. Agyron, Chrysaon, and Chalcon point 
unmistakably to silver, gold and copper; Hormeneus, Myles and Simon 


are equally manifest as mercury, lead and antimony’’, Lycus of phosphorus 


Atabyrus of sulphur, Megalesius as chlorine or sodium and Nikon as iron. 
The Telchines, the sons of Poseidon, certainly appear as the various 
elements engendered by the “‘strife’’ of the sea with a land afflicted with 
seismic force, and the chemical transformations arising out of the same. 
As sorcerers they were unrivalled, being able to transform their shapes so 
rapidly. ‘“Phosphorus was perhaps the greatest adept of them all... 
he could appear under six different aspects, as viscous, crystallized, trans- . 


‘parent, white, black and red.’’ Magic accompanied their footsteps. 
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‘‘Those Telchine sorcerers used earth and the envelope of earth as a vast. 
laboratory wherein to practise their unholy spells and too-rapid trans- 
formations.12 But, what the Messrs. Fitz Simon have forgotten to add, 
although it must have been apparent to them, is that the very elements 
and substances they speak of in association with the Telchines are those 
most intimately connected with later alchemical tradition and practice. 
And, indeed, every word they express fortifies the conclusion that the 
alchemical art had its inception in Atlantis, the first home of the Tel- 
chines. 

I must, in a chapter dealing with Atlantean Alchemy, say a ie words 
on the subject of that strange metal of Atlantis, orichalcum, concerning 
which so much controversy has passed. Some have translated the word 
‘‘mountain-copper’’ and others have regarded the metal as an alloy of 
copper and zinc. But a perusal of early Graeco-Egyptian alchemical 
manuscripts would long ago have made clear to the disputants what ori- 
chalcum actually was. In short, it was that species of metal, well known 
to the mediaeval alchemists, which issues from alchemical operatioris at 
an imperfect stage—so that it may be described as imperfect gold. In all 
probability it resembled the ‘“jewellers’ gold’’ of our great-grandfathers’ 
time, only the latter was definitely an alloy, while orichalcum would seem 
to have been the artificial product of a partial alchemical change. 

The gradual sublimation of the material or mechanical art of Alchemy 
into what has been called “‘spiritual Alchemy”’ assuredly took place in_ 
Atlantis, according to certain passages in the Arcane Tradition which 

“may neither be quoted from nor more particularly specified. It may, 
however, be remarked that these are associated with an angelic source, 
the implication being that the higher alchemical knowledge was derived 
from above, which certainly chimes with the belief that Alchemy was the 
terrestrial form of the divine Science of the Creator, ‘“‘the Great Alchemist’. 
This statement is somewhat at issue with the tradition that those ‘‘angels’’ 
known as “‘the Sons of God’’ bestowed alchemical knowledge upon the 
baser Atlantean folk. But as we have seen, these ‘‘fallen angels’’ are to 
be identified with the Sons of Seth, and not with the angelic host properly 
speaking. In any case, the Science of Spiritual Alchemy certainly had 
its beginnings in Atlantis. Indeed, more properly speaking, Spiritual 
Alchemy preceded the material cult in Atlantis, was directly the gift of 
the Creator to the pre-Diluvian patriarchs, and only degenerated into a 
debased search for a method by which gold might be manufactured when 
at last the more exalted caste mingled with the lower orders and social 
chaos supervened. For from the earliest times base vulgarity and 
simian greed have sought to veil themselves beneath the cloak of science 
—only to fail, for if there is one chapter in the great book of human dis- 
appointment more grievous than another, it is that which recounts the 

- fortunes of those deluded wretches who mistook the precious knowledge 

of the secrets of God and nature as a corpus of instruction by which they 
might learn to manufacture that which the world’s most princely minds 
have despised from the first. 

The great science of Spiritual Alchemy is not confined to the rectifica- - 
tion and sublimation of the human soul alone, as certain writers have 
affirmed, but treats also of that ‘‘divine chemistry’’ by whose laws the 
Creator built up the universe, visible and invisible, and those by which it 
undergoes constant and mysterious change and maintenance. In the 
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pious consideration of this, the Great Work of the Ancient of Days, more 
rapturous and exalted amazement and joy is to be found than can ever 
be conceived by those unhappy serfs who consume their lives in the abject 
quest for wealth. Truly they have their reward, in anxiety, misplaced 
activity and care, while wonders of which they do not deem pass them by, 
marvels to be appreciated only by the man devoted to the quest spiritual. 
“Happy is the man that findest wisdom, and the man that getteth under- 
standing. For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than 
rubies; and all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto 
her.’’43 In these words, indeed, reside the whole pith and core of wisdom, 
and he who neglects them casts away treasures and experiences inestim- 
able, for in them the secret of Heaven upon earth resides. Wonders, 
marvels and truths the most amazing and majestic pass him by, ecstasies 
the most exalted. He is shut out from the great mystery and ever- 
surprising adventure of celestial illumination, which the man devoted to 
the meditation of things spiritual continually enjoys. | 
Enough to say that the sages of Atlantis knew of the true Philosopher’s 
Stone and its attributes. That stone itself is the world in its micro- 
cosmic sense, governed by the Creator, and its secrets are bestowed by 
ministering angels. From it proceeds all knowledge of God, as well as 
self-knowledge, and the knowledge of things terrestrial. And from the 
first it was understood by the patriarchs as associated with the mystery 
ofthe Redeemer who wastocome. It manufactures not the gold of earth, 
butthe gold divine. Itisnot composed of earthly elements, asmany have 
believed, but of one divine element alone—Celestial Wisdom, in which is 
embraced all the other excellencies. It is the crystallization of divine 
knowledge and power, but cannot even be conceived by man in its true 
and indwelling celestial aspect until he realizes the actual position in which 
he stands to his Creator. This is indeed the consummation of all mys- 
teries, for the very reason why man exists is that he may for a moment in 
time starid separately apart from the primal influence of his celestial origin, 
see himself as what he is, the Son of God, comprehend the same fully, and 
in the light of this knowledge either accept or cast away the opportunity 
placed before him. He must realize the necessity of future co-operation 
with God, at first humble, but gradually increasing in responsibility, until 
at last he reaches the more exalted paths of service; or he must remain in 
stubborn and ignorant misapprehension of such a glorious future, thus 
revealing that his spirit has not yet arrived at that phase of celestial under- 
standing at which such a choice is capable of being comprehended in its 
full significance. Such failure naturally implies a further course of ex- 
perience in future existences. And that is indeed the main but imper- 
fectly conveyed truth concerning man’s being, which has been darkly 
presented in a hundred allegories and mysteries, wrapped up in language 
symbolical and frequently incomprehensible—‘‘imperfectly conveyed’; 
because the more explicit character of the illuminative process cannot be 
described in mortal language, but isto be apprehended through that of the 
spirit alone, for the translation of which we have no other human means 
except the (still inadequate) medium of the symbol. To know is one 
thing; to convey this divine knowledge another, simply because it must 
be apprehended by the spirit, that part of man whichis divine. It follows 
that he who discovers it for himself is greatly more exalted than he to 
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whom it is conveyed by symbolic means or through initiation.. Indeed, 
as I conceive it, he who receives it in this secondary manner cannot wholly 
comprehend it in all its sublimity, and may possibly have to labour at its 
understanding in future existences until he comes to have full knowledge 
ofit. But to this matter I will return later. 

Such, then was the knowledge revealed to the patriarchs and handed 
down in the Arcane Tradition. More I cannot say here, nor is it needful 
to say more. The way is open to all who aspire to it, and such persons 
are revealed to the Keepers of the Tradition. If they exhibit a definite 
and abiding desire for further illumination, they will be granted the same, 
providing that they are in every sense considered worthy of it. Truly 
“the light shines in the darkness, but the darkness does not comprehend 
it’’. Such persons, however, are few, as the essential merit and virtue 
necessary to illumination is singularly uncommon, especially at such a 
period in the world’s history as the present. The outstanding virtue 
required is spiritual genius, which is almost certainly an endowment 
acquired through continued and pious contemplation during many former 
existences. | 

Another of the prepossessions of Alchemy was the search for the 
Elixir of Life, that mystical water which was regarded as prolonging 
human existence, and that this originated in Atlantis there is, I believe, 
no doubt. There are two ways:in which we may regard this element— 
the material, or fabulous, in which the mere prolongation of human 
existence is sought, or that more real yet mystical sense in. which it is 
regarded as a spiritual element leading to the attainment of the life ever- 
lasting. Many alchemists provide recipes for it and numerous legends 
are told ofits efficacy. In substance, the tradition is one and the same as 
that associated with the Fountain of Youth, which had so widespread an 
acceptance in the ancient world. The Greek god Saturn, father of the 
gods, was represented with hair white as snow, yet by drinking the waters 
of a certain fountain he could return to second childhood, to become even 
asa boy. It is curious that the self-same tale is recorded of Quetzalcoatl, 
the Mexican deity, who periodically visited the “‘Place of Shining Sand’, 
and returned as a boy, after drinking a magic draught.44 But that the 
idea of the Fountain of Youth was associated with Paradise and the Ante- 
diluvian world is certain. In the apocryphal letter of Prester John to 
the Byzantine Emperor, Manuel, we are told that not three days’ journey 
from Paradise, whence Adam was expelled, flows a fountain, three draughts 
taken from. which, fasting, insures one henceforth from all infirmity, 
and however long one may live he will seem henceforth but thirty years of 
age. Hermes Trismegistus, the father of alchemical science, left at least 
one essay on the subject of the Fountain of Youth, a fourteenth-century 
manuscript preserved at Vienna. The elixir of youth, says Paracelsus, 
in his commentary on an alleged “‘Revelation’’ of Hermes, was an in- 
destructible essence, a perfect equation of the elements, revealed from above 
to Adam, and by virtue of which he and the Patriachs preserved their 
lives and health to an extreme age. This essence it is, says Paracelsus, 
the nature of which has been hidden in parables and cryptic language, 
lest it should become known to the unworthy. It “reveals all treasures 
of earth and sea, and converts all metallic bodies into gold. ... It is 
the water of Life’’15 

That the Elixir of Life was traditionally associated with pre-Deluge 
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times is revealed in the Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan, who says 
(p. 68): “Of a truth God Himself discovered this thing to the first man, 
to confirm his hopes of those three supernatural mysteries, the Incarna- 
tion, Regeneration and Resurrection. For Iamblichus, citing the Agyp- 
tian records, ‘it is to be believed on the authority of secret wisdom’, 
hath these very words, ‘that a certain substance has been handed down 
from the gods by means of sacred shows, and that consequently it was 
known to these same men who transmitted it’. And our former Christian 
author (Agrippa) in a certain place speakes thus: ‘It is indisputable that 
Deity revealed to the patriarch, by the Holy Ghost, a certain medecine 
whereby they healed the corruption of the flesh, and when he spake to 
them did enter into a most binding compact with them.’ ”’ 

It is notable that American-Indian tradition speaks of the Fountain 
of Youth. The first Indians he encountered told Christopher Columbus 
that in the west, among the mountains of Paria, was a spot whence flowed 
mighty streams over all lands, the waters of which gave life. North of 
Hispaniola, the Spaniards were informed, lay the island of Boiuca or 
Bimini, which was watered by a fountain which restored youth and 
vigour to the infirm and the aged. ‘‘This was no fiction of the natives 
to rid themselves of burdensome guests. Long before the white man 
approached their shores, families had started from Cuba, Yucatan and 
Honduras in search of these renovating waters,’’ and were supposed to 
have remained in the enchanted land whence it sprang. Florida, that 
natural paradise, was long thought to be the site of this wondrous spring, 
and it is well known that both Juan Ponce de Leon and de Soto had hopes 
of discovering it in their expeditions thither. 1¢ 

Now it is important to note that these American Indian myths fre-. 
quently speak of this Fountain of Youth as being situated to the east, 
that is in the direction of Atlantis. The myth of Quetzalcoatl, which 
particularly alludes to it, says that the god, who was in need of refresh- 
ment, betook himself to the land of Tlapallan, “‘to the east’’, towards 
which he sailed on ‘‘a raft of serpents’. Nor did he return. His festival 
was associated with the sign of earthquake, and he was said to have dis- 
appeared in the Red Sea.!?._ There is no question that, with his long beak 
and bird-like form, Quetzalcoatl, whose name means ‘‘Bird-serpent’’, is’ 
one and the same with the Egyptian Thoth, or Hermes Trismegistus, the 
great primitive alchemist of Niloticmyth. And, just as Thoth or Hermes 
has been equated with Atlas, or Enoch, as we have already seen, so is 
Quetzalcoatl one and the same with that god or patriarch. Both Atlas 
and the Mexican deity are twins, both are bearded, and both are repre- - 
sented as carrying the world on their heads, and as having their place of 
abode on a mountain. . Ly 

In ancient Egypt, as I have said, the Nile was regarded as the magical | 
source of all life. In 1890, an inscription carved upon a rock was dis- 
covered in the island of Sahal, placed there by King Tcheser, the third 
monarch of the Third Dynasty, who sent an expedition thither to discover 
the source of the Nile. Its chief reported to the king that the river rose 
in a dark cavern known as Querti, in the island of Elephantine, ‘in shape 
like two breasts’’, and that it gave health and refreshment to all. It 
was from this tale, doubtless, that the idea of the Fountain of Youth and 
refreshment arose in the East and spread throughout Europe. Before. 
this cavern was discovered, famine had wasted Egypt for many years. 
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This story is almost precisely similar to that of the Grail legend in some 
of its parts. The idea of the Grail, in its pagan aspect, was that of a 
cauldron or fountain of plenty, which existed in the Celtic Underworld, 
and which contained the elements of all sustenance, physical and spiritual. 
The rites and attributes of the Grail have been compared by scholars 
with those of the Syrian Adonis and the Egyptian god Osiris. Like the 
water of the Nile, the contents of the Grail vessel are red as blood, and 
its ‘maimed king’’ has been equated with Osiris. As Miss Jessie Weston 
and Professor Heinzel declare, the whole Grail story is redolent of a very 
early nature-cult, such as the myth of Osiris assuredly was. A similar 
source to that of the Nile is said to have been discovered by King Arthur 
(who cannot be dissociated from Osiris) at “Caer Pedryvan’’, and, accord- 
ing to the late Professor Rhys, “‘it served as a prototype of the far more 
famous Grail’. The further identification of several of the place-names 
in the Grail story with actual localities in Egypt by Miss M. A. Murray 
goes far to confirm a later recognition of the ancient association. 

In the pages of Plato, however, we read that the streams which sur- 
rounded the city of Atlantis—and which, as we have seen, were the same. 
in tradition as those flowing out of the Antediluvian Paradise—resembled 
the Nile, in that they caused the soil to bear two harvests yearly of all 
descriptions of fruits, and cereals: The great canal, indeed, flowed 
through the country for more than a thou ules, and its affluents 
served for the transport of timbers and harvests. The land was rich 
exceedingly, producing a wealth of viands, and on this circumstance 
Plato lays stress. | 

_Now the Arcane Tradition speaks of a certain cavern as the source of 
all the waters which circulated thro tean dominions. It 
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appears to have been situated in the centre of the island, and was regarded 
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as the sacred fount from which sprang its entire sustenance. Some years 
before the final destruction of Atlantis, the spirits who guarded this cavern 
were wrathful because a shriné in the néighbourhood dedicated to them 
had been outraged by “‘the worshippers of demons’’, and left their ap- 
pointed seat, with the result that the stream dried up, and famine 
seized upon the unhappy land, then in the throes of war and rebellion. 

_ The circumstances of this story are almost precisely parallel with those 
described in the legend of King Amangons in the Grail story, who drove 
away the nymphs of the springs and wells, and so laid waste his terri- 
tories for many years. And in this Atlantean version, I think, we have 
the beginning of the legend of the Fountain of Youth and Prosperity, 
which later was to issue in the alchemical belief in an elixir or water of 
life, and even the notion that in the Nile and other rivers were contained 
the causes of cereal and thus of national wealth and prosperity. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PROPHECY AND DIVINATION 


THAT a powerful ‘school of prophecy and auspices existed in Atlantis is 
evident not only from the records of the Arcane Tradition but also from 
those of Antediluvian history. In the third chapter of this book I men- 
tioned that the records of the Tradition divided the hierophants of the 
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prophetic or divinatory cultus into ‘‘Seers’’ and ‘“‘“Expounders”’, the first 
class being devoted to the visionary art, while the latter was set apart 
for its explanation and clarification. | 

Indeed, the noble and divine science of Prophecy cannot but have had 
its origin in the Antediluvian Age. During this extraordinary period it is 
evident that man’s close association with his Creator resulted in frequent 
divine communications which were readily capable of being turned to 
prophetic account. By degrees, the means and methods of obtaining 
the matter of prophecy began to be understood, and never appear to have 
been altogether forgotten. 

Before we deal with the art of Prophecy in Atlantis itself, it will clear 
the way for a better understanding if I briefly set forth the generally 
accepted ideas concerning the nature of Prophecy and the conditions under 
which prophetic messages were obtained. If we examine the Scriptures, 
_ and especially the Old Testament, we shall find that the distinguishing 

marks of a true prophet of the Old Testament were-as follows: A prophet 
was known by the truth of his deliverances. He was not supposed to 
perform miracles unless a particular covenant was to be formed or the 
reformation ofa degenerate age was regarded as essential. His prophecies 
_ should agree with those of other prophets. He should lead a blameless 
life, and must have an impressive delivery. His duty consisted, firstly, 
in instructing the people, especially when the priests were negligent; in 
replacing the worship of God upon its ancient and original footing, and 
in the foretelling of future events concerning which he must seek the 
counsel of God. It was also within the scope of his office to pray for the | 
people and to seek to avert the threatened punishment, and to reduce the 
will of God to writing. | | 

‘“‘Prophetic inspiration,’’ says Ennemoser, “‘is not produced by nature 
or by man. Its impulse is the Holy Spirit and the divine will. The 
_ divine call comes unexpectedly, and the physical condition is not re- 
garded. The physical are never the influencing powers, but remain 
dependent upon the mind, which uses them as instruments to purely 
_ spiritual ends. A sleep-life with deadened functions of the senses and 

physical crises is not found here.’’! . 

He adds that there is a high spiritual region which acts positively and 
dominantly upon human reason, and makes revelations to it which are 
not of usual occurrence, or mere flights of the imagination, illusions or 
hallucinations of abnormal functions of the brain. Seclusion in abode, 
solitary places, fasting and contemplation are noticeable adjuncts to the 
lives of most of the prophets. They describe the divine light as a sud- 
denly awakened perception, and as frequently manifested in the most 
impressive symbols.? ‘‘Such a condition, such a penetration and illumi- 
nation of the human mind can only be explained by the original relation- 
ship of the created and the Creator. ... If we say that the highest 
magical influence is that when the human mind becomes a divine agent, 
we shall be justified in believing that the highest magical perception 1s 
a divinely illuminated prophetic power—a spiritual contemplation which — 
is awakened and guided by the divine spirit.’’8 

The witness of Plato is much to the same effect: “The prophesying 
conferred upon us by the gods,”’ he says, “‘takes place in dreams, or In a 
medium state between sleep and waking, or in a state of full wakeful- 
ness. ,., . When the dreams sent to us by God are over, we hear a broken 
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voice, which teaches us what is to be done. Often too, we hear it in a 
middle condition between sleep and waking. Sometimes there appears 
a pure and perfectly quiescent light to the soul, during which the eyes 
remain closed, while the other senses are awake, and comprehend the 
presence, the speech and the actions of the gods. But all this is perceived 
with perfect distinctness when the eye too sees, and the invigorated under- 
standing is at the same time excited with that peculiar faculty. All 
these circumstances are of divine origin when they contain anything of 
a prophetic nature, and are not to be confounded with ordinary sleep.”’ 

These statements indeed penetrate to the core of the secret of Prophecy, 
which, in its natural state and first unaided effort, is a simple receptive 
process of the divine intelligence in circumstances affectionate to that 
reception—personal seclusion and separateness, purity of life, meagreness 
of sustenance and a condign awaiting of the holy message. A condition 
of utter unconsciousness is eschewed, soporific agents are not resorted to, 
no hysterical or epileptic crises are essential, no furor or violent ecstasy 
is regarded as part of this the greatest and most natural species of pro- 
phetic achievement. 

Robert Fludd,* the English mystic, says that prophecy is not neces- 
sarily the possession of priests and diviners. There are those who, 
touched and attracted by God’s spirit, act upon others. They foretell 
the future, perform miracles, have familiarity with angelic beings. These 
powers cease, however, if the junction between the higher Power and 
the agent isloosened. According to ancient writers, he says, there were 
different kinds of prophets, those who had the gift immediately from God, 
as well as those medzati who receive the gift in watchings or vigils, or in 
sleep. The gift was either one of interior revelation or was brought about 
by exterior means. Different vegetable growths, he explains, have the 
power to induce prophetic utterance, if properly used. The verbena and 
angelica confer the power of prophecy, also the stones known as selenites 
and hyaeniae. There is also a “‘furor divin’, which, the ancients say, 
proceeds from Apollo, which we know as or call the soul of the world. 

In later times, however, when the pure light of Prophecy waxed dim 
and faint, recourse was had to drugs, vapours, or other depressants or: 
excitants, to induce oracular utterance. This was particularly the case 
in ancient Greece. ; an 

In the Temple of Delphi young women were for the most part selected 
for the prophetic office. These were called Pythonesses, from Apollo 
Pythius—that is, the god Apollo in his role of soothsayer. They derived 
their inspiration from subterranean vapours. The Pythia was some- 
times called ‘‘the prophetess from the breast or stomach’’; that is, the 
phenomenon of the transference of sensibility to the epigastric region 
was known to the Greeks. Their statements were usually delivered in 
rhythmical sentences which frequently required explanation. ‘‘Many_ 
of those persons who reveal the spirit of prophecy,”’ says Aristotle, “‘are 
under the influence of maniacal or lymphatic diseases’’; indeed, in the 
ancient world people afflicted with mental disease were regarded as 
divinely inspired, as is the case among certain barbarous or savage races 
today. 

it was natural, however, that the dream-state should have been 
regarded as a vehicle for divine revelations. In Greece the science of 
expounding dreams, known as Oneirocritica, appears to have been the 
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preserve of a certain class. The language of dreams, an allegorical one, 
is indeed that of poets and prophets—that is, the dream-state the object 
beheld and the sense it conveys are one and the same. As we have seen, 
the language of the divine is symbolic and. by no means literal in the 
accepted sense. In it lies such a fullness and profundity of meaning that 
the most comprehensive human speech is unable to give it its full expres- 
sion. Nature is a collection of symbols, an open book from which gifted 
men may read at will, for it speaks through the elements, and through their 
creatures, as a divine revelation, a living language inspired by arcane 
meaning. ‘The first human beings,’’ wrote Jacob Boehme, ‘“‘found every- 
thing easy. The mysteries of nature were not so hidden from them as 
from us.’’ Allegorical dreams are in a higher and separate class from 
ordinary dreams. Divinatory dreams, however, are in a still higher 
category and reveal the future, though generally without reference to the 
dreamer himself. Here symbols are made use of, almost without excep- 
tion, to indicate events.® | 3 

For occult purposes it is useless to regard the phenomena of dream 
from the modern or Freudian standpoint, which reduces their materiel 
to a base standard of the lowest sex ideology. Indeed, the absurdity of 
the Freudian explication of dream phenomena has not only been made 
manifest, but it can refer only in its gross symbolism to dreams of the 
most material kind and has utterly no reference to those of a more exalted 
nature, and no bearing whatsoever on those in any way associated with 
the prophetic state. It is necessary, too, to distinguish the higher species 
of prophetic dream cr vision from that of the servants of the Greek 
oracles, who appear to have been almost habitually under the influence of 
drugs or vapours. Such a condition the ancient art of Prophecy never 
envisaged or encouraged. Having regard to what I have gathered in the 
way of record as stated above, Prophecy, in its highest development, was 
not originally an art of the habitual receipt of divine message, but rather 
an occasional phenomenon, vouchsafed to persons -whose training and 
lofty personal virtues peculiarly fitted them for the acceptance of divine 
utterances regarding the future. 

That it was so in Atlantis, in its earlier condition at least, is-made 
clear from the account of it provided by the records of the Arcane Tradi- 
tion. This is to be found in what must be a late copy of a Graeco-Alexan- 
drian manuscript, probably of the third century, rather clumsily trans- 
-_ cribed at some time in the fifteenth century, and obviously containing.a 
high percentage of errors and not a few lacunae; for considerable portions 
of his original text appear to have been beyond the powers of the copyist 
_ to decipher. To make matters worse, I was compelled to read this in a 
rough translation appended to it, which, I was informed, was more in the 
nature of a précis than a traduction. I must therefore deal with it asa 
thing at second- or rather third-hand, although the main facts appear to 
be clear enough, but my own pretensions as a Hellenist remain 
at that stage of experience associated with the Sixth Form, nor is 
my acquaintance with Alexandrian Greek other than a negligible 
quantity. : es 

This document states, so far as I am able to govern its perplexities, 
that the training of the caste of Seers in Atlantis was a prolonged and 
rigorous one. It was exceptionally small in numbers, as the proportion 
of royal or noble persons gifted with prophetic vision seems to have been 
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at all times a negligible one. In fact so few of these were forthcoming 
that men and women with the natural gift of prophecy were in later times 
eagerly sought for throughout the Atlantean archipelago to make up the 
deficiency. 

The prophetic caste was, indeed, among the most Hietty respected in 
the community. It seems to have dwelt apart in the most retired portion 
of the Temple of Poseidon, nor does any difference of status appear to 
have existed between its two sections, the Seers andthe Expounders. In 
the account specified we find nothing concerning such conditions attach- 
ing to the seer’s art as we read of in such descriptions as we possess of 
the Greek sibyls—that is, no drugs or vaporous gases were employed to 
keep the prophetic agent in a condition of unconsciousness or semi- 
consciousness, though it is clear enough from its terms that hypnotism 
was occasionally resorted to in cases of urgency to procure the condition 
of trance sometimes considered necessary to the prophetic state. But I 
must repeat that it seems highly improbable that this hypnotism was of 
the character generally in use among certain classesof occultists and psycho- 
analysts today, being rather, I believe, more akin to that more exalted 
type of induced or self-induced sleep which I have described elsewhere in 
this book. | 

The prophetic class in Atlantis appears to have been left almost 
entirely to its own devices unless in such cases as its good offices were 
requested in view of politicalimmediacy. Indeed, it would seem that the 
final catastrophe which plunged Atlantis into the depths of ocean had been 
utterly unforeseen and unpremeditated almost until the end, and was 
only communicated to the governing caste by one of the lesser official 
prophets a few days before it occurred. The manner in which this hap- 
pened is described at some length in the manuscript of which I have 
spoken, and occupies more than half of its content. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us that public unrest in Atlantis first began to 
reveal itself i in a serious manner in the reign of that king whom he alludes 
to as ‘‘Jupiter’’, and who, he stresses, must not be confused with the 
Classical god of that name. He had either overthrown or succeeded his 
father Saturn, and his government witnessed the first impulses of that 
popular revolution which hastened the downfall of the Atlantean Empire. 
Possibly to avoid the consequences of this domestic unrest, King Jupiter, 
as many another ruler has done, levied war upon the people of the Medi- 
terranean lands. He invaded Africa, conquered Libya as far as Egypt, 
and at last attacked Greece, his armies besieging Athens. But in the 
course of the struggle he was driven out of Hellas by the Athenians, who 
appear to have pursued him in his westward flight, setting free the 
several regions he had placed under tribute as they advanced, and even 
succeeding in effecting a landing upon Atlantis itself. _ 

It is here that the prophecy of the nameless seer of Ae takes up 
the tale, although, I must admit, in no extremely convincing manner. 
It is indeed for this very reason that I have not seen fit to employ it as 
of the nature of evidence in former works dealing with Atlantis, as I wished 
to make use only of such proofs as were capable of critical control. Here 
I must present it in the state in which I find it, and it should not be 
implied that I give absolute credence to it, any more than I have done to 
certain other dubious passages quoted in this work. 

Some days after the landing of ee Hellenic forces in Atlantis, we are 
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the Chief Seer, whose name is not divulged, sought audience with “‘the 


King’, and advised him that one of his subsidiary adepts had been the 
recipient of a dream or vision so strange and threatening in its circum- 
stances as immediately to demand the royal attention. The adept in 
question was introduced into the royal presence, and, “‘in a confident 
manner which showed that he was convinced of the truth of his experi- 
ence’, related that which he had beheld in the watches of the night. 
He described how he had envisaged the course of a terrific terrestrial up- 
heaval, commencing with an eruption of the volcano which overshadowed 
the city of Cercenes, which belched its lava streams upon the community 


below. This phenomenon was accompanied by a great storm in the 


4 


neighbouring ocean, of such violence as had not occurred within the 
memory of mankind in the island-continent. These conditions had pre- 
vailed for some little time when the horrors of earthquake were added to 


‘the scene. Enormous fissures, such as had appeared in no former out- 


break of seismic violence in Atlantis, seemed to rend the face of the 
region, breaking it up from end to end, splitting entire provinces, engulf- 
ing not only the great canals which overspread the face of the country, 
but the city itself and all the surrounding villages. So widespread was 
the wreck that few persons seemed to escape. It was impossible for the 
comparatively small vessels with which the harbour was crowded to leave 
its protection because of the raging seas outside. As time proceeded the 
combination of the elements of catastrophe grew ever more violent, until 
at length, as far as his prophetic vision was capable of reaching, nothing 
appeared but a heaving outline of agitated landscape, rolling and heaving 
so tumultuously that it was almost impossible to distinguish it from the 
tempestuous ocean which seemed to have conspired with it in creating a 
chaos unheard of in human annals. To discern men, public buildings, or 
even normal landmarks, became at last impossible, until, on what ap- 
peared to him to be the third day of this awful revelation, nothing was to 
be beheld but a waste of waters, on the still agitated surface of which 
floated and tossed the litter and wreckage of the world’s earliest civiliza- 
tion. ha | 

To the rulers of Atlantis, already suffictently discouraged by the prox- 
imity of a victorious invading army, this apocalpytic announcement 
appeared as the last drop in their cup of wretchedness, the final insult to 
their shattered pride. The one exception was King Jupiter himself, for 
I must continue to call him by that name, though none is vouchsafed him 
in the account from which I quote. In the spirit of an earlier Belshazzar 
he made mock of the unhappy seer, cast ridicule upon his tale, and jeered 
at the all too evident terrors of his court. Visitations of the kind, he 
argued with savage irony, had come upon Atlantis before, and still she 


had survived. Nay, was it not possible that the vision had been sent by 


the gods as portending the fate which would befall their Greek adver- 
saries who had had the temerity to invade the sacred soil of Atlantis? 
The seer, overcome by what he had witnessed, had misconstrued the 
omens, and had obviously embroidered his tale, wrought upon by his 
fears. Dismissing the prophets with contumely, he commanded imme- 
diate sacrifices to be made to the gods on a vast scale, including the 
immolation of such Greek prisoners as had been taken in the skirmishes 
outwith the city. He then ordered the provision of a magnificent banquet 
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of such lavish and costly profusion that it was evident to all he must have 
partially taken leave of his senses. 

But even as he and his attendant kings sat down to the feast the first 
thunders of volcanic disturbance were heard. The mountain which 
reared its heights above the palace was seen to be crowned with a great 
panache of flame, and vast streams of incandescent lava coursed down 
its sides with threatening swiftness. The earth beneath the very chamber 
in which they sat heaved violently, while from the wiridows the sea 
appeared as a raging gulf of hissing waters. Terrified beyond measure, 
King, princes and courtiers rushed into the open, to seek refuge they knew 
not where. And, the account concludes abruptly, “everything happened 
as had been foretold’. The furious elements, let loose by the wrath of 
the immortal gods, raged relentlessly for the space of three days, until 
at last nothing was left of the mainland or its surrounding islands other 
than a mass of timbers and similar light wreckage belonging to the ships 
in the harbour and the less solid constructions ashore. The Hellenic 
army shared the fate of the native population, “‘nor is it probable that 
any living man escaped’’. In which circumstances it is a little difficult 
to surmise how the account from which I quote can make any pretension 
to the rather elaborate definiteness it seems to claim! 

Here I must append all that is known (and that is scanty) of another 
kind of divination which did not owe its origin to direct prophecy. This 
was what was known to the Romans as “‘auspices’’—that is, omens arrived 
at from the study of natural objects and the behaviour of birds and 
animals. Concerning this we have by no means a wealth of evidence. 
But judging from what is said of this in the Arcane Tradition, it chiefly 
consisted in portents and auguries drawn from the flight and general 
behaviour of birds, and from “‘the speech of animals’’—for it appears 
to have been one of the chief tenets of Atlantic extispicy that animals 
possessed a language of their own, capable of being acquired by a close 
study and observance of their life and habits. Whether this was of the 
nature of actual speech, which more than one modern student of animal 
phonology has claimed as existing among apes and the other higher 
species, or that it had a more arcane character, as we are led to suppose - 
it had from the ancient tradition that the animals in the Garden of Eden 
had the faculty of speech, is by no means clear. In any case, we are 
indirectly informed that, as in the manner of our first parents, the Atlan- 
tean sages comprehended the speech of the so-called ‘“dumb’’ members of 
creation precisely as did the Roman augurs, and that they were enabled 
to draw from these utterances prophesyings regarding the future. It 
remains to say that we are not informed, as in the pages of Pliny, pre- 
cisely how the Atlanteans construed this speech or the ominous move- 
ments of birds and other living creatures, although we may well guess © 
that it was much by the self-same means, the flight of birds being the 
chief source of their prophetic statements, according as these winged their 
way to the dexter or sinister side of natural objects, or as to the manner 
in which units or bodies of them approached the several points of the 
compass. The evidence is so vague and fragmentary that we are com- 
pelled to content ourselves almost with its mere mention, but that an art 
founded upon the careful observation of bird and animal life actually 
existed is equally obvious. 
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CHAPTER IX 
WITCHCRAFT AND SORCERY 


IN a previous chapter I briefly outlined the history of the primitive castes 
who represented and cultivated the Black Arts or other degraded occult 
practices in Atlantis. I indicated that in the Arcane Tradition these 
were alluded to in a brief Latin account ‘concerning the laws of Atlantis, 
to which I did not attach more than a very qualified importance, adding 
that much more adequate proofs of the existence of such a caste might be 
extracted from Antediluvian tradition and Scriptural evidences. Par- 
ticularly did I refer to the passage in the sixth chapter of Genesis, which 
tells us that ‘“‘the Sons of God’’ formed unions with ‘‘the daughters of 
men’’, as implying that the higher race of Atlantis, in which all the 
national knowledge was inherent, had intermarried with a lower aboriginal 
_ type. This, indeed, is to be inferred from that passage in Plato’s writings 
which, speaking of the Atlanteans, informs us that “‘gradually the blood 
of the gods which flowed in their veins was diluted with the mortal ad- 
mixture and they became degenerate’’. I also pointed out that the ancient 
‘Rabbinical writings of the Hebrew sages make it clear that the phrase 
“the daughters of men’’ signifies the female offspring of Cain, whose 
progeny came to be regarded as separate from the remainder of Adam’s 
descendants, adding that certain Classical accounts concerning the 
Hesperides or Fortunate Isles also appeared to me to contain material 
which casts some light upon these Scriptural and Antediluvian legends 
of the existence of a depraved occult caste in Atlantis, who may have been 
the progeny of migrants from Africa in early times. 

Here it seems necessary to provide fuller proof of these statements and 
to discuss them more elaborately. Both Scriptural record and Rabbinical 
tradition are eloquent of the fact that at some time after the expulsion of 
Adam from the Garden of Eden the earth was visited by certain beings 
known as “‘the Sons of God’’, whom the Hebrews, Rabbins and many 
mediaeval writers regarded as the Fallen Angels. These, “‘seeing the 
daughters of men, that they were fair’’, took them to wife. The women 
in question, as the Hebrew writers affirm, must be regarded as the daugh- 
ters of the race of Cain, the fratricide. In the sixth chapter of Genesis 
we also read that “‘there were giants in the earth in those days’, and that ° 
when the ‘‘Sons of God’’ intermarried with the ‘‘daughters of men”’ the 
resulting race ‘‘became mighty men which were of old, men of renown”’. 
This leaves us with a distinct impression that the giants and the progeny 
of the “Sons of God”’ and the “daughters of men”’ were one and the same. In 
all probability the idea of “‘the Sons of God’’ arose from the circumstance 
that the early Hebrews possessed stories and traditions of mighty men 
who were the sons of gods and mortal women, such:as we find in other 
mythologies. This idea, however, would not be affectionate to mono- 
theistic or ‘‘Jahvistic’’ sentiment, and would be altered to “‘Sons of God”’; 
that is, of the one and only God, Jahveh, or Jehovah. In The Book of 
Enoch, part of which was preserved by the Egyptian writer Georgius 
Syncellus in his Chronography, as well asin Ethiopic and Slavonic versions, 
we are informed that the Fallen Angels instructed the Antediluvians in 
‘“‘charms and enchantments’’, and in Astrology. 
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Now we find this patriarchal myth practically duplicated in the story 
which Plato tells us concerning the fall of Atlantis. Poseidon, or Nep- 
tune, marries Cleito, an aboriginal woman of Atlantis, and has by her 
nine sons, all of whom were giants or Titans. The progeny of these, we 
may infer, held aloof from the aboriginal population of the island for 
generations, but gradually intermarried with its womenkind. ‘The 
elements of the two stories at least are identical, and it is self-evident that 
these accounts must have proceeded from one and the same source. In- 
deed, I scarcely require to labour either the conclusions or the evidence 
which leads up to it, as I have already set it forth in another work.? 

Side by side with this tradition ran another, familiar to students of the 
Scriptures, that Antediluvian man enjoyed a fuller communion with his 
Maker than in the times succeeding the deluge. The Old Testament, 
indeed, abounds in passages which would lead us to believe so, and many | 
of the early Biblical commentators support these, as do some writers on 
Christian mysticism. Thomas Vaughan, the seventeenth-century Welsh 
mystic, for example, tells us that before the fall of Adam there existed a . 
powerful natural communion between heaven and earth, God and the 
elements. But Malkuth—that is, the invisible archetypal moon—was cut 
off from the Ilan, or divine source, after the transgression of the first man, 
so that a breach was made between the two worlds. This spiritual moon, 
says Vaughan, is that by which our visible celestial moon is governed, 
and impregnated, and its function was to receive and distribute the influx 
of the six invisible superior planets, the nuclei of divine emanations. But, 
because of Adam’s misdemeanour, this moon ‘‘became so sealed that she 
could not dispense her milk to inferiors, as heretofore’’.2 This notwith- 
standing, the communion between God and man was not altogether 
broken, as many passages in the Scriptures declare, Enoch and others 
among the patriarchs walking with God and enjoying His direct counsel. 

But as time advanced this sacred communion appears to have become 
impaired, if it did not altogether vanish. The principal reason, it is 
manifest, was the growing intimacy between the higher castes of the 
Atlanteans or Antediluvians (for I regard these names as practically and 
generally interchangeable) with the women of the lower orders of the 
aboriginal stock of the island-continent. That these women, like the rest 
of their race, were practitioners in Black Magic of a peculiarly debased 
description one can scarcely question when the Classical and related 
evidence concerning them and their degenerate or barbarous cultus is 
revealed. Let us see what it has to tell us. 

We find the early history of Atlantis closely associated with that 
peculiar female clan or community known to ancient authors as the Ama- 
zons. Our chief authority regarding this ‘‘nation’’ of women is Diodorus 
Siculus, a contemporary of Julius Caesar, and a careful and judicious 
collector of the traditions of his time. He distinguishes between the 
Amazons of Africa and those of Asia Minor, and tells us that the former 
inhabited an island known as Hesperia (the Hesperides, or island of Hes- 
perus, son of Atlas) lying to the west, near “‘the morass of Tritonides, 
under Mount Atlas (in Morocco), which itself extends to the ocean’’. 
Here the Amazons founded a great city, and, taking arms, subdued many 
of the neighbouring tribes. At a later time they invaded Mount Atlas 
itself, and, led by their queen, Merina, hurled themselves upon the 

country of the Atlantides, which they succeeded in reducing. Soon 
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afterwards, the Atlanteans being threatened by the Gorgons, another 
female tribe, the Amazons, came to their assistance, defeating the Gorgons 
with immense slaughter. Both Amazons and Gorgons, continues Dio- 
dorus, were subsequently conquered by Perseus and Hercules. ‘“‘It is 
reported likewise, that by an earthquake the tract toward the ocean opened 
its mouth, and swallowed up the whole morass of Triton.’’4 

Diodorus then proceeds to expatiate upon the history of the Atlan- 
teans, and from what he tells us it is clear that his information consists 
not of material referring to the region of Mount Atlas in Morocco, but to 
that of Atlantis itself. It is plain that his account was compiled from a 
tradition circulating in North Africa, which related to an invasion of 
Atlantis by a female caste of warriors. As I have already said in the 
second chapter of this book, I believe that it may refer to a folk-migra- 
tion from Africa. These traditions, says Mr. W. H. Babcock, could not 
have been invented in their entirety by Diodorus, who was a trained and 
experienced collector of traditions, but must refer to “something dimly 
and distantly historic.’’5 

The Gorgons, whom we find here associated with the Amazons, were 
known to Greek mythology as female monsters whose heads were covered 
with vipers instead of hair, a spectacle which so terrified all who beheld 
it that they were instantly turned into stone. Other Gorgons were 
_ known as Lamiae, who had the faces of women as well as a human appear- 
ance as far as the middle of the body, beneath which they were covered 
- with scales and had the tails of serpents. ‘‘They tempted men to dis- 
course with them,’’ says an old author, “‘and when they came near, flew 
in their faces and strangled them.’’6 
_. Along with these, I think we may include such insular sorceresses as 
Circe, who was of the racé of the Titans, and therefore in a manner asso- 
ciated with Atlantis. .In the Odyssey of Homer she is spoken of as an 
enchantress who transformed the companions of Ulysses into beasts, and 
who was the consort of Glaucus, a sea-god. The very numerous tales of 
islands entirely inhabited by women, which are to be found in the ancient 
Irish sagas, appear to be the remains of similar Atlantean myths. 
Nor should we omit that other sorceress in the Odyssey, Calypso, the 
daughter of the wise Atlas, who is most certainly an Atlantean figure. 

I think we have in ‘these legends a body of tradition which refers to 
the ‘“‘daughters of men’ spoken of in the Scriptures and in the Rabbinical 
writings. In some of the latter we find references to a mountain which 
contained the tomb of Adam, which was situated in a cavern or vault 
called Alconuz. His descendants dwelt in the neighbourhood, occupying 
_ the higher levels of the height, whereas the offspring of Cain might inhabit 
only the portion near the foot of it. But the two communities mingled 
‘in the course of generations, and the higher caste was corrupted by the 
lower. That this mountain has a close resemblance to that alluded to by 
Plato as the dwelling of Poseidon and Cleito is apparent, as is the resem- 
blance of the story concerning the degradation of its more exalted inhabi- 
tants by the Cainite aborigines to that of the commerce of the higher and 
lower castes alluded to in the Platonic account.’ 

That we may without exaggeration identify the ‘daughters of men” 
or the aboriginal women of Atlantis, with the earliest among these sorcer- 
esses who later came to be known as “‘witches’’ is revealed by further evi- 
dence of a remarkable kind. For witchcraft is found in its most salient 
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aspects precisely in those regions which must have been affected by immi- 
gration from Atlantis—in France, Spain and Mexico. That it existed in 
Spain many thousands of years ago in early Aurignacian times is mani- 
fest from wall-paintings discovered in a rock-shelter on a hillside at the 
village of Cogul, near Lerida, in the old province of Aragon, in North- 
eastern Spain. One of these depicts a number of women wearing skirts 
and peaked hats, precisely like the witches of later times, dancing round 
a male idol or priest, who is painted black. The whole scene might easily 
have interpreted a sabbatic dance of witches in the fifteenth or sixteenth © 
century. It reveals that the cult of witchcraft was practised by the Auri- 
nacians at an age immensely remote—twelve thousand years ago, at the 
least computation. 

The cult of witchcraft was also discovered in ancient Mexico by the 
priests and friars who accompanied the Spanish conquerors of that country 
in the early-sixteenth century. The Mexican witches haunted cross-roads, 
inflicted maladies upon children, and were supposed to fly through the 
air on broomsticks to their gatherings, precisely as did European witches. 
Like these, too, they were associated with the ‘‘thunder-stone”’ or elf- 
bolt, which they employed to wound or slay their victims. They danced 
naked at their rendezvous to the music of a black man who played on the 
pipe, as did many European witches. Moreover, some of them were 
Amazons, who are said to have made war upon and conquered Mexico in 
very early times, sacrificing a large number of people to their patron 
goddess. 

Now we do not find witchcraft of this particular kind functioning to 
any great extent—that is, as a sodality chiefly female—in Asia. The 
evidence would therefore seem to point to the conclusion that it must 
have spread from some sunken locality in the Atlantic to Europe on the 
one hand and to America on the other. But for the more extended proof 

that such was probably the case I must refer the interested reader to my 
book Adlantis in America.® 

As I have said, the evidence to be extracted from the Arcane Tradition 
on this particular head rather fails us, the Latin passage which deals with 
it merely alluding to a law which expressly forbade the practice of sorcery 
in Atlantis. But our evidence would not be complete without reference 
to certain other mythical statements which appear to me to have an asso- 
ciation with Atlantean lore. The first of these has allusion to the Gorgons, 
of whom I made mention in an earlier paragraph: The Gorgons, Stheno, 
Euryale and Medusa, we are told, were the daughters of Phorcys and 
Ceto. Phorcys was the son of Poseidon. Ina quarrel with Atlas he was 
drowned in the sea, but as some compensation for the loss of his life he 
was posthumously invested with the honours and status of a god. These 
circumstances make it positive that he and his daughters, the Gorgons, 
were associated with Atlantis, and strengthen the statement of Diodorus 
concerning their Atlantean associations. 

Now it has been claimed (by the Messrs. Fitz Simon, in their interest- 
ing work The Gods of Old) that the three Gorgons, Stheno, Euryale and 
Medusa are the allegorical or symbolic representatives of certain terres- 
trial forces, terrestrial contraction, internal pressure and the radiation of 
light and heat from the earth-mass, and that the very name “Gorgon” 
signifies ‘“‘the works or agencies of earth’’—that i is, chiefly volcanic action. 
‘Every volcanic outburst,’’ say these writers, “shows that the central 
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fires are rising and that Euryale is still alive; every earthquake suggests 
that the subterranean rocks have snapped and fallen in, and that Stheno 
is immortal.’’® : 

Thus we find the Gorgon women closely connected with those seismic 
powers which wrought the downfall of Atlantis, a catastrophe which, as 
I have said in many places, was assuredly brought about by the profli- 
gacy ofits inhabitants and the manner in which they had permitted them- 
selves to be led into evil sorceries by the women of the lower or aboriginal 
caste, that which practised witchcraft. Here we have cause and effect 
combined in an allegorical manner. _The very forces which seduce are 
those which also destroy—an allegory which is enacted every day, the 
viciousness of mankind bringing with it its own punishment. Here, of 
course, it has reference to that ancient doctrine that flagitious behaviour 
offerids the genius or spirit of the earth, which visits its wrath upon the 
ill-doer, a belief compelled upon man by experience; while, in a second- 
ary sense, it illustrates the presence of a cult of sorceresses on Atlantean 
soil, the daughters of Phorcys, the enemy of Atlas, a King of Atlantis, as 
Diodorus tells us. . It was indeed the severed head of Medusa, the “‘witch’’, - 
which, in the hands of Perseus, transformed Atlas into a Mountain of 
stone. The proof, therefore, is complete that the myth of the Gorgon 
sisters is assuredly a tale allegorical of the destruction of Atlantis and of 
those evil forces, seismic and demonic, which precipitated that catastrophe. 

But that other ‘personages had relationships with the sorcery which 
finally overthrew Atlantis is scarcely to be doubted. Chief among these 
was the beautiful sorceress Calypso, who, as I have said, was the daughter 
of Atlas, with whom, as Homer tells us, Ulysses spent seven years of 
dalliance in the magic grotto in her enchanted island of Ogygia, which, 
we are informed, had, like Atlantis, a great mountain in its midst. This 
isle lay at a distance of twenty days’ sail from that other island of the 
Phaeacians, known as Scheria, where dwelt ‘‘the most remote of men”’ in 
the western world, so that Ogygia must have occupied a most distant 
position in the Atlantic, Plutarch placing it five days’ sail from Britain in 
a westerly direction. It was, indeed, identified by the brilliant Irish 
antiquary Roderick O’Flaherty with Ireland, but there seems very little 
doubt that it must have been Atlantis itself, or one of its dependent 
islands, judging from the presence of a daughter of Atlas within its 
bounds. Plutarch, however, seems to suggest that it was situated at a 
distance of 5,000 stades, or about 550 miles, from Atlantis, which seems 
to show that it may have been a dependency. 

In the body of the written Arcane Tradition, indeed, we discover a 
passage which serves to authenticate the association of Calypso with 
Atlantis. This English document, obviously dating from the middle of 
the sixteenth century, may or may not be a translation from some other 
tongue, though as regards that it is impossible to speak with any cer- 
tainty. Calypso, it says, was the daughter of King Atlas of ‘‘the sunken 
isle’, and was deeply versed in the magical art. She and her women 
dwelt apart from the other folk in the island, luring men away from their 
allegiance to duty, and keeping them in bondage, until at length her 
father, Atlas, enraged at her profligacy and evil conduct, banished her 
and her attendants to one of the lesser isles of the archipelago. 

But here she and her servants continued to pursue their craft of 
sorcery and loose living with disastrous results. These “‘witches’’, as 
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the old account dubs them, stole back by degrees to the mainland, where 
they exercised a fatal influence upon all classes, living riotously and con- 
tinually abusing and debauching the people by their magical arts. It 
was, indeed, owing to their agency that at last “‘the city of the great 
island’ was destroyed. For, while King Atlas slept, his reckless daughter 
removed the key of the gates of the great basin which received the waters 
of the ocean at high tide, and with it opened the sluice-gates, thus causing 
an inundation which completely drowned the entire community. —_ 

The reader will have no difficulty in identifying the latter part of the 
tale with the Breton legend of the Land of Ys, or Lyonesse, which re- 
counts how the wayward Princess Dahut, the daughter of King Gradlon, 
in her wantonness, stole the key of her father’s sluice-gates, unlocked them 
and submerged the city of Ys, which now lies beneath the waters of the 
Bay of Trepasses. Doubtless the old writer who framed the account in 
the Arcane Tradition mingled the two traditions, or borrowed from a 
manuscript which didso. But itis interesting to find Calypso thus identi- 
fied with a figure in Breton lore who is associated with the idea of cata- 
clysm by water, and with the profligacy which accompanies witchcraft. 
Dahut was transformed into a mermaid, according to an ancient Breton 
ballad, and thus links up with Morgan la Fay and other underwater 
sorceresses.. Nor is her father Gradlon free from mythological associa- 
tions, being still remembered in the Breton town of Quimper, where, on 
St. Cecilia’s Day, his statue, which stands between the towers of the 
’ Cathedral, is the subject of strange rites as the bringer of the vine to 
Brittany.1° 

And may we not discover a memory or relic of these Atlantean witch 
communities in Pomponius Mela’s account of the sorceresses of the Isle 
of Sena, not far from Brest, which was remarkable for its oracle and its 
nine virgin priestesses? These were known as Gallicenae, and were said 
to be endowed with singular powers. By their charms they were able to 
raise the winds and seas, to transform themselves into animal shapes, 
to cure wounds and diseases, to know and predict the future.44 Strabo 
likewise alludes to these priestesses of Sena as ‘‘the devotees of Bacchus’, 
meaning that their rites were of an orgiastic nature. M. Salomon Rein- - 
ach dismisses the stories of Strabo and Mela as fables based upon the myth | 
of Circe. But, from what I have said above, they surely fortify the 
assumption that the myths of Circe and Calypso were originally asso- 
ciated with the west and the Atlantic, rather than with the Mediterra- 
nean area. Canon MacCulloch and Mr. T. D. Kendrick have, indeed, 
practically disposed of the theory that Pomponius and Strabo were garb- 
ling a myth, although they say nothing of the Atlantic provenance of the 
Circean and Calypsian tales.1 

As I have said, a similar female cult flourished in the Canary Islands, 
near the site of Atlantis, among its ancient Guanche population. The 
allusion is to the Effanecs, who worshipped in stone circles and whose 
priestesses spoke oracularly in trance and under hypnotic influence, like 
the pythonesses of Classical Greece. They were virgins, like the Roman 
Vestals, and were known as Magades, or Harimagades, over whom 
presided a high priest whose official title was Faycan. They engaged in 
symbolic dances, and in times of national peril cast themselves into the 
sea as a sacrifice to the ocean, which they believed would one day sub- 
merge their islands.}8 
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We have thus the clearest proof from Spain, France, Britain, Ireland 
and the Canary Islands on the one side and from the West Indies and 
Mexico on the other of the former existence of female sodalities closely 
resembling that which we speak of as witches. Such societies are not 
very frequently encountered in Europe outside of the localities mentioned, 
unless in Germany, Scandinavia and Italy, and appear to have had their 
origin in the west of our continent rather than in the East, whereas in the 
American continent they are not to be found in any number outside of 
Mexico. The Mexican type, moreover, closely resembles that of the 
European, as the old Spanish missionary friars declared. Where, then, 
is the missing link? Is it not to be found in sunken Atlantis, with the 
traditions of which, as discovered in Diodorus and other writers, witch- 
craft was first associated? We have seen, too, how the tales concerning 
the Gorgons, Circe and Calypso assume their appropriate places in the 
series. , 

From the general argument that certain castes in Atlantis wrought 
such evil that the island-continent was submerged because of their 
wickedness, we cannot except those accounts of the Titans of Atlantis, 
whose story I have outlined elsewhere in this work.14 The mythical 
history of Atlantis is closely associated with that of personages who took 
part in the war between the gods and the Titans, who wished to depose 
their father Cronus. Diodorus indeed removes the whole circumstances 
of the Titanic revolt against the gods to Atlantis, and such a careful 
collector of lore would scarcely have done so had he not been conversant 
with some such tradition applying to the Atlantic area. We know that 
in Greek myth especially those passages which relate to the adventures of 
Hercules, the Titans of the Atlatic region, Poseidon, Albion and Iberius, 
the two latter the giant gods of Britain and Ireland, are associated as 
_ seemingly belonging to one particular group of patron deities. ' 

And it cannot be denied that this story of the revolt of the Titans | 
against the gods so closely resembles that of the war in heaven between 
Jehovah and the Rebel Angels as to make it positively certain that both 
accounts spring from one original source. It is reasonable, then, to 
assume that in the Titans and the Fallen Angels of Antediluvian tradition, 
who intermarried with “‘the daughters of men’’, we perceive the self- 
same figures. Indeed, Josephus, the Jewish historian, assures us that this 
was the case. ‘‘Many angels of God,” he tells us, in whom we cannot but 
recognize the Atlanteans of the higher castes, “‘accompanied with women, 
and begot sons that proved unjust, and despisers of all that was good, 
on account of the confidence they had in their own strength; for the 
tradition is that these men did what resembled the acts of those whom 
the Grecians call giants.’’ His translator, Whiston, adds in a footnote: 
‘‘This notion that the fallen angels were, in some sense, the fathers of the 
old giants was the constant opinion of antiquity.’’® 

Arranging all these sources, then, into something approaching coherent 
witness, we surely have before us a definite body of evidence of the exist- 
ence in the Atlantic area of a caste of evilly inspired intention who were 
engaged in the practice of sorcery of the lowest and most disastrous 
kind. We are on safe ground if we explain its rebellious endeavours as 
directed against the overthrow of a higher and much more lofty nucleus 
of arcane wisdom. Of what precise nature was this debased philosophy, 
if it can be so described, which sought the destruction of the official 
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hierarchy of Magic in Atlantis? Can it have been other than the first 
efflorescence of that degraded form of sorcery which later ages knew as 
witchcraft ? | . 

What, then, is witchcraft in its essence? An examination of the earliest 
known cults of Europe reveals a state of belief and practice which is not 
only precisely uniform with those to be discerned in “witchcraft’’, but 
abundantly proves that only from such a source could it have origi- 
nated. In such records as we possess of these ancient cults, whether 
Mediterranean, Teutonic or Celtic, we find the self-same tendencies to 
animal disguise on the part of the priesthood; we observe the agrarian 
or pastoral character of many of their festivals, the incidence of human or 
animal sacrifice, the predilection for “‘dancing cut” a rite or myth, the 
existence of a rude leechcraft and herbal lore, an insistence upon the 
efficacy of magic rather than upon personal piety, an absence of ethical 
or moral sanction and code. In witchcraft, it is clear, the early human 
attitude to the powers of nature is emphasized, as are the manner in which 
they were regarded as reacting to magical stimuli rather than prayer, and 
the necessity for their periodic fortification by sacrifice on certain seasonal 
occasions. In Europe, witchcraft was the survival not of a “‘religion’’, 
but of that generalized and seemingly universal belief in a bargain or com- 
pact with unseen natural powers, not as yet of the rank of gods, whose 
office it was to support the life of the tribal community by the magical 
growth of the crops and the fecundity of its flocks and herds. As it de- 
pended upon the efficacy of magic, so it was regarded, even to the last, as 
magical by its Christian opponents. And if in the course of time it took 
upon itself the appearance of a religious system, that was merely because 
in its extremity it adopted the methods of organization of its opponents in 
a somewhat clumsy fashion at some time in the sixteenth century, and 
because, in certain instances, it was caught up in the political movements 
of the times. | : 

But in its first phase, in Atlantis, this primitive nature-worship began 
to assume those baser and more evil propensities which later it revealed 
in Europe and elsewhere. Deriving from a simple aboriginal Shamanism, 
practised by the native races, it found itself in opposition to the “‘official’’ 
arcane wisdom of the higher caste, for whose lofty outlook it cherished the 
hatred and detestation so characteristic of a vulgar and inferior mentality. 
Its entire force was directed to the downfall of this superior esoteric and 
mystical brotherhood, whose less experienced followers it did its utmost 
to degrade by its barbarous communications, precisely as its later prac- 
titioners were to do in Europe at a future time. Its spies and protagon- 
ists must have penetrated Atlantean society, seducing its more youthful 
members to vile associations with its womenkind and enlisting them in its 
grovelling and perverted doctrines, until at length it succeeded in creating 
such a chaotic condition of abasement and social depression that the 
divine powers could no longer brook the abomination of it, but were 
compelled to bring destruction upon the land and people it had defiled 
and corrupted, overwhelming both good and evil alike in one common 
catastrophe. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE MYSTERIES OF ATLANTIS 


THE question of the origin of religious mysteries is a vast and compli- 
cated one. If its central idea be sought, it will undoubtedly be found in 
a desire for unity with a certain god, for identity with him, thus mini- 
mizing or removing the perils incidental to life and ensuring future exist- ° 
ence with the divine object of adoration. But if we examine the material 
associated with the Mysteries of ancient Egypt, for example, it is by no 
means clear that we are concerned with one particular series of initiatory 
rites celebrated with a certain intention in view. In their earliest phase 
‘we seem to see them as the magical medium by which the divine Pharaoh, 
and he alone, might periodically journey in spirit to the land of the gods, 
- In all likelihood to take counsel with his divine kindred, or possibly to 
refresh himself there, in order that he might be fortified for his work in 
magically fructifying the land so that it might bring forth abundant crops. 
But at a later period in Egyptian history we find other persons than the | 
Pharaoh participating in the Mysteries, which, until then, had been the 
spiritual preserve of the throne alone. | , 

As the Mysteries of Egypt are better known to us than any others, a 
brief summary of their conditions may be of assistance to the reader in 
comprehending the idea implicit in the Mysteries as a generic form. By 
the period of the arrival of the Romans in Egypt—about 50 B.c.—the 
native Mysteries had reached the form of a very elaborate wisdom-religion 
with extraordinary and picturesque rites and ceremonies, many of which 
were stage-managed in the most skilful way, including elaborate repre- 
sentations of the regions of bliss and punishment, accompanied by 
theatrical lighting and machinery of quite a modern order, moving stages 
which mimicked the earthquake, theatrical thunder-claps and spirit 
figures which appeared or vanished by the aid of large mirrors. But the 
philosophy which accompanied these performances was more lofty and 
_ imposing. | | 
| But the beginning and essence of all this pageantry was simple 
enough; the germ of it was of much more humble origin. ei 

What, actually, were the Mysteries of Egypt, and how did they origi- 
nate? Most people believe them to have enshrined a higher type of 
religion, which endowed their initiates with the great secrets of life and 
death, of heaven and hell. 

Towards the end of the separate life of old Egypt they certainly tended 
to do so. In the course of nearly four thousand years it was inevitable 
that their ancient simplicity could not well be retained. But if we probe 
down to the first facts of their foundation we surprise the whole truth 
concerning them. The Egyptians believed from an early time that 
heaven, or the abode of the gods, was not very easily reached, that the 
way was beset by dangers and evil spirits, who must be rendered harmless 
by spells, were the souls of the dead to win past them. 

It was essential that the Pharaoh, above all men, should succeed in. 
reaching Aalu, or Paradise. Therefore a ritual was invented to make the 
way clear for him, and this he must learn, or experience, before he died 
in order to ensure his passage to the beyond, 
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An imaginary death, a rehearsal of death, and all its experiences, was, 
therefore, gone through, so that when the Pharaoh actually came to die 
he would have no difficulty in gaining the happy fields of Aalu. This, of 
course, also meant that at the close of these proceedings he would once 
more have to be born again into the world of men in a similar symbolical 
manner. In time the practice came to apply to all who desired the ex- 
perience and were deemed worthy of it. 

Some of the very chambers in which the Mysteries were enacted have 
been found in the temples of Edfu, Dendereh and Philae. They were 
situated in a part of the temple to which entrance was difficult or forbidden 
to the public, and not in the Pyramids, as some novelists appear to 
imagine. 

The actual process of initiation was as follows: The initiate was taken 
to a chamber in the secluded part of the Temple, having previously pre- 
pared himself by fasting and prayer. He was instructed by the priest in 
the necessary ‘“‘words of power’’, or spells, which would frank him past 
the demons. He was then baptized, and after another ten days of pre- 
liminary meditation he returned to the Temple clad in a white linen robe 
symbolical of his acquired purity. 

Stretched on a couch, he was: rendered unconscious, either by some 
drug or by hypnotic power (certain bas-reliefs show the priests making 
hypnotic passes over his head), and was then supposed to make his 
spiritual progress through the dark paths of Amenti, the Place of the Dead, 
to Aalu, the dwelling of the gods, where he came face to face with Osiris 
and Isis. 

On awakening from his slumber he was “‘reborn’’ ritually by the pro- 
cess of being dragged through a sewn-up cow-skin, which symbolized the 
body of the goddess Nut, the Great Cow, or Sky-Mother. This reintro- 
duced him to the world of men and he was free to depart. 

_ But from those simple and barbarous rites was developed in the course 
of centuries a vast and imposing ritual corresponding to a grand and mys- 
terious philosophy of mystic thought. The system had two phases, the 
first and initiatory Mysteries of Isis, and the latter, and still more lofty 
and sacred, Mysteries of Osiris, to divulge the secrets of which meant cer- 
tain death. 

These must not be confused with the plays or pageants of the gods in 
question, as described by Herodotus and others, which were outdoor 
dramatic spectacles descriptive of the lives and stories of these divine 
beings. The Mysteries were strictly initiatory ceremonies purporeiig to 
reveal the grand secrets of life and death. 

The Mysteries of Isis appear to have been developed from the simpler 
ceremony I have already described, and differed from it scarcely at all. 
Those of Osiris were complementary and envisaged a greater and deeper 
comprehension of the nature of the god, of his creation, of the fact that he 
sustained man, that man was mystically one with him. 

Their central lesson was that just as the body of man was sustained by 
Osiris, so was his soul. They were, in short, an allegory of the truth that 
the daily bread, supplied by Osiris in the form of wheat, was supplemented 
by a spiritual bread vastly more efficacious, which was symbolized by 
the ear of wheat held up by the priest before the: initiate. 

In the course of the Mysteries of Osiris the initiate ‘““was borne through 
all the elements and approached the gods above and the gods below’, 
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This progress through the spheres was effected by means of scenery, 
cunningly devised and lighted. 

As he ascended from one spiritual plane to another he must don a 
new tunic, and his upward progress was symbolized by the heaving of the 
mechanical stage on which he stood, by the flash of stage lightning and 
the roll of theatric thunder. At last he stood in awful silence before 
mysterious veiled figures, priests who represented the gods, before whom 
he bent in fear and trembling. 

Mechanical stages to raise or lower the initiate, and which mimicked 
earthquakes, have actually been discovered at Eleusis in Greece, where the 
Egyptian Mysteries were faithfully followed, and the celebrated Egypt- | 
ologist, Sir Gaston Maspero, has described for us the methods of “‘dio- 
rama’’ by which the scenery was changed and handled. But so that the 
initiate’s senses would not be sufficiently acute to penetrate the mechanical 
causes behind these marvels, he was given a preliminary draught of hemp 
or belladonna to dull his perceptions. | 

An entire literature came to be associated with the practice and 
philosophy of the Mysteries, and such writers as Iamblichus, Plutarch and 
Apuleius wrote elaborate works concerning their principles. In none of 
these are the essential secrets even hinted at, except in The Golden Ass of © 
Apuleius, a Latin philosopher of the second century A.D., in which the 
author describes the process of initiation with some freedom. 

The Egyptian Mysteries culminated in the occult schools of Alexandria; 
they were adopted in all Mediterranean countries, and had an immense 
vogue in Roman Italy, where they flourished exceedingly. The ruins of 
the Temple of Isis at Pompeii, where the rites took place, still stand. 

That the worship and Mysteries of Osiris, or Serapis, found their way 
to Roman Britain is almost certain. The crypt of York Cathedral is 
believed to have been a temple of Serapis, and that Isis was worshipped 1 
Roman London we know. | 

Let us examine the idea behind the Egyptian Mysteries a little more 
closely, even at the risk of seeming a little repetitive. It is obvious that 
priests and princes could in no wise have been thought of as visiting the 
Otherworld in connection with the magical act of cereal growth. The 
process of psychic passage from earth to heaven implied by the ceremony 
in its later history came to be regarded as safeguarding a person from the 
perils incidental to it after death. The Egyptian Book of the Dead makes 
it plain that the journey of the soul from the terrestrial sphere to the 
heavenly, after death, was beset by dangers of a most gruesome kind. 
Its paths were haunted by malignant demons and minor deities of any- 
thing but a friendly disposition, and unless these were placated by a 
magical password or spell which rendered them powerless the human 
spirit which sought to reach the land of the gods might be destroyed or 
devoured by them. : sr 

These grisly superstitions, the legacy of a barbarous imagination, 
naturally prompted Egyptian man to seek a remedy from the horrors of 
his post-mortem journey. It was manifest that the Pharaoh, and later his 
intimate friends, priests and courtiers, were capable of making the pil- 
grimage without scaith. Were the process by which they accomplished 
this to be placed at the disposal of all—or at least the more intelligent 
classes—the risk of the soul’s destruction in passing from the mortal to 
the immortal plane would be greatly minimized, Moreover, a double 
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insurance would be vouchsafed the spirit were this process to be re- 
hearsed during life, for, if it were possible for a man’s soul to make passage’ 
between Egypt and Aalu while it was still connected with the body, it 
stood to “‘reason’’, argued the Egyptians, that it could not fail to compass 
the dread pilgrimage successfully after death. What it could do once it 
could do again. 

To this end, probably everyone who could afford it—or at least all 
men—at one time or another in the more advanced period of Egyptian 
culture, underwent a process of initiation into the Mysteries as an act of 

‘“‘psychic insurance’. The Book of the Dead reveals that it was necessary 
for the candidate for initiation to learn by heart a most complex ritual of 
spells, prayers and countersigns to enable him to pass the very numerous 
powerful and malign spirits who guarded the portals on the road to Aalu 
or Heaven. The snares and pitfalls he must beware of were carefully 
described, as was the manner of their avoidance. 

In my opinion, the process, as described in The Book of the Dead, was 
originally somewhat different from that in use in connection with the 
seasonal “‘translation’’ of the Pharaoh, which was certainly modelled on 
the rite by which the god Osiris was believed to return periodically to 
Aalu, for refreshment and the fortification of his magical fructifying powers. 
His son, the Pharaoh, his earthly representative, or double, would natur- 
ally partake of the same privileges of his divine father and protype. 
But when the advantages of the Pharaonic visit to Aalu became apparent 
the popular process, outlined in The Book of the Dead, became fused with | 
the royal rite, and the whole constituted at last a body of initiatory belief, 
whose chief aim was the safeguarding of the soul’s last journey. Indeed, 
this is proved by reference to the traditions associated with the later Greek 
mystical societies, which had adopted the Egyptian tradition, and which 
were to a great extent occupied with the last pilgrimage, the spirits of 
the dead recognizing quite clearly in their journey from earth to the Place 
of the Dead those very incidents they had observed in the rites of initia- 
tion which they had undergone while still alive—the dogging of their steps 
by the Furies, and the other post-mortem horrors they had to avoid. 
‘‘The soul,’’ says Plutarch, “at the moment of death receives the same im- 
pression as do those who are initiated into the Mysteries.” It must travel 
through many avenues of hazard, of painful detours in its progress through 
the shadow-world, until at last the divine light breaks uponit. Dion 
Chrysostom, Aristides, Himerius and Proclus all allude to the affrighting 
apparitions and perils it must encounter. Plato adds his witness as to 
these dreadful experiences, as does Lucian, who, in one of his dialogues, 
makes two of his initiates pass through Hades to the light, and compare 
notes on the sights they behold after death which recall to them inter- 
ludes in the Mysteries. 

Such, then, was the general idea of translation and “rebirth” which 
lay at the foundation of the Mysteries, so far as it is given me to compre- 
hend it. This theory is mainly my own conception of it, but it does not 
by any means afford a complete picture of the process, for which I must 
refer the reader to my work The Mysteries of Egypt, where it is described 
in its entirety. But, keeping its Atlantean origin in mind, I must here 
allude to a phase of the subject which, so far, has not been sufficiently 
explored. 

The ancients undoubtedly believed that certain privileged persons, 
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while still alive, kings or priests or prophets, enjoyed the prerogative of 
communion and sojourning with divinity in its own place and sphere; that, 
indeed, they were occasionally, and while in life, translated to the country , 
of the gods, there to receive counsel and refreshment of spirit. The with- 
drawal of the “‘divine’’ Roman emperors for occasional consultation with 
the gods is a vestige of this belief, and we find such heroes or saints as 
Prometheus, Enoch, and Elijah partaking of this privilege. Even in 
barbaric story do we encounter evidences of this notion in the visits of 
witch-doctors and medicine-men to the abodes of the dead or the divine, 
there to receive ‘‘Magic’’, or potent ‘medicine’. Such.a late allusion 
to the idea as that to be found in the visit of Thomas the Rhymer, the 
Scottish bard and soothsayer, to the realm of the Queen of Faerie may be 
regarded as a more modern survival of this very ancient persuasion. But 
the original root of the belief in communion with gods or spirits in their 
own sphere may probably be more intimately associated with the concep- 
tion that the ruler or priest-king or prophet was of divine descent, that 
indeed he was a son of the gods, and thus especially privileged to visit the 
home of his celestial kindred. 

Indeed, we find such a legend or myth of the occasional translation of 
the priest-king, or kings of Atlantis, inscribed in the Arcane Tradition. 
The entry in which it is set forth is written in Latin, evidently by an 
ecclesiastical hand, obviously dating from an early period. It appears, 
indeed, in an essay as.a quotation from the writings of Diodorus Siculus. 
As no such passage is to be found in the known manuscripts of Diodorus, 
it is to be inferred that this quotation must either be a Latin transcript 
of some manuscript of that author now lost or a pure fabrication. So far 
as I am aware no manuscripts of Diodorus are believed to have been 
“lost’’ to literature: and when all is said he was rather a compiler, an 
encyclopaedist, a general gatherer of Folk-lore and tradition than a his- 
torian, though quite as trustworthy in detail as any other among the 
ancient recorders making allowances for the prepossessions of his period. 
When all this is considered, however, I am at a loss to divine why a scribe 
of the fifteenth or late-fourteenth century should deliberately have set 
himself to fabricate as a mere reference a Latin translation of a supposed 
deliverance by Diodorus in Greek, referring to an Atlantean tradition which 
at the date of its inscription could sarcely have been regarded as of any 
very definite value to anybody as of the nature of proof in any given cir- 
cumstances. The one use it could possibly have served, indeed, is that 
it provides an illustration of the translation of the soul in what is really a 
homily concerning the necessity for the communion of man with the 
divine, a subject with which the manuscript in question is wholly con- 
cerned, the alleged passage from Diodorus appearing in it merely as a 
brief interpolation. 

This alleged quotation from Diodorus states that at certain seasons 
the kings of Atlantis were actually translated to dwell with Poseidon, their 
ancestor, in his earthly paradise on the summit of the mountain which 
occupied the centre of the mainland of Atlantis. It is, of course, quite a 
mistake to regard Poseidon, or Neptune, as a marine deity pure and 
simple. In reality he was a god of the sea-coasts and promontorles as 
well as of the ocean, ‘‘and of other parts of the earth that are washed by 
the waters’; nor was he the only one among the world’s sea-gods who had 
his residence upon a mountain-top. This statement that the kings of 
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Atlantis sojourned at times with Poseidon, their ancestor, can have 
reference to nothing else than the associations of a mystery cultus, as 
indeed we shall find. 

“Enoch,’’ says Kenealey, “became chief pontiff of Atlantis and 
founded the Mysteries.’’ His authority for the statement is not vouch- 
safed, although I suspect it must have been Bailly in his History of Ancient 
Astronomy, who touches upon the subject, though after searching its pages 
I cannot encounter such a reference. As I have mentioned elsewhere, 
parallels between Enoch and Hermes Trismegistus and Atlas have been 
fully justified. In any case, there exists a very definite tradition in some 
of the occult societies that Enoch was associated with the Atlantean Mys- 
teries, though I must admit that I have never heard it said that he occu- 
pied the position of “‘grand pontiff’, whatever Kenealey may have in- 
tended by that title. In the fourth chapter of Genesis, verse 26, we are 
informed that Enoch began to ‘‘call upon the name of the Lord’’, which is 
tantamount to saying that he employed the divine name in calling up or 
evoking celestial spirits for magical purposes. The Zohar states that this 
practice grew to such proportions that the servants of the Black Art hoped 
to escape divine punishment by the Deluge by resorting to it. But their 
knowledge of the art was imperfect and failed them at the last. But 
there are other traditions besides this to prove the existence of Mysteries 
in the Atlantean and Antediluvian world. 

There exists in the Arsenal Library, Paris, a manuscript entitled The 
Book of the Penitence of Adam, in which the Kabalistic tradition is repre- 
sented in the form of a legend. It states that Seth, the son of Adam, 
“‘who was just’’, was able to enter the terrestrial paradise which the 
cherubim guarded with a flaming sword—‘“‘that is to say,’’ remarks the 
French magus Eliphas Lévi, ‘‘Seth represents the primitive initiation’’.+ 
In Seth’s time, continues Lévi, the Tree of Science and the Tree of Life 
were asone. The angel gave him three grains which contined all the vital 
force of this tree. When Adam died, Seth, following the instructions of 
the angel, placed the three grains in the mouth of his father, as a guaran- 
tee of eternal life. The branches which issued from the three grains 
formed, in later times, the burning bush, in the midst of which God revealed 
to Moses his threefold eternal name, ‘‘That which is, which has been, and 
is to be.’’ “Later, from this bush, Solomon formed the two pillars Jachin 
and Boaz, which stood at the entrance to his Temple, the symbolism of 
which is familiar to all Freemasons. 

The initiate Guillaume Postel makes allusion in his works to The Book 
of Thoth, which he says was written by Enoch, that is Hermes Trismegistus. 
He states that it was written ‘‘in numbers and hieroglyphs’’ and is fulfilled 
with occult mysteries. This book I have already described, and it would 
seem to be clear enough that what the ancients called The Book of Enoch 
and The Book of Thoth (that is the works of Hermes Trismegistus, which 
are familiar to all occultists) were one and the same originally, though 
I do not mean to suggest here that they were the same in their later 
developments ; as the merest comparison of The Book of Enoch in any 
of its recensions to the works of Hermes Trismegistus will make evident. 
But that they contain very definite evidences of a common spirit and 
intention is equally clear. The peoples of antiquity seem to have believed 
that both were to be referred to a much more venerable body of writing. 
Court de Gebelin, in his massive treatise Le Monde Primitif, a neglected 
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encyclopaedia of the human past in nine large volumes, the first of which 
now lies open before me, traces a more definite association between the 
Egyptian Thoth and Atlantis than any I have yet ventured upon by risk- 
ing the statement that his name is to be fourid in the peak of Teneriffe, 
“‘the ancient Atlantis’, which, he says, is called ‘‘Teithe’’, after the Nilotic 
deity, a suggestion I would not care to vindicate, dreading verbal affini- 
ties as a source for positive analogies.2, The name ‘‘Thoth’’, he says, 
means ‘‘a column’’, and he seeks to associate it with the Pillars of Her- 
cules in the Straits of Gibraltar in a manner by no means very conclusive. 
- But a persistent tradition seems to have been current that arcane 
works associated with the ancient mysteries of the Antediluvian age actu- 
ally existed in copied fragments until comparatively recent times. These 
are usually associated with Adam himself, which meanis, of course, that 
they were regarded as having been handed down from the patriarchal age. 
The Zohar tells us that when God created Adam he revealed to him 
the Mystery of Wisdom, by which he could attain all knowledge, 
however sacrosanct. He was so endowed that he could rule over the six 
directions, of space, and mysteries were revealed to him by the angels. The 
builders of the Tower of Babel are also mentioned in the Zohar as having 
found a book relating to the Mysteries, which had belonged to the genera- 
tion destroyed by the Deluge. 

The Bible also speaks of ‘‘A Book of the Generations of Adam’’ (Gene- 
sis v. 1), and this it was which was received by him from the angel Raziel, 
according to the Zohar. He was warned, however, to conceal it, but 
when he fell into sin, he bore it from the Garden of Eden, only to have it 
supernaturally removed from.his hands, although, at his prayerful en- 
treaties, it was restored to him at a later time by the angel Raphael. He 
bequeathed it to his son Seth, so that the Secret Doctrine might remain 
within human keeping. This book it was which afterwards came to be 
known as The Book of Enoch, who, at his apotheosis, became the angel 
Metatron, the “‘librarian’’ of Heaven. Atastill later time it descended to 
Abraham. Adam, states an Arabic tradition, was possessed of a certain 
cloth, which the Lord had bestowed upon him, on which was stamped ‘and 
delineated the likenesses of all the prophets who were to be entrusted with 
missions upon the earth in future ages, along with other prophetic know- 
ledge. A certain Achmet who wrote an astrological treatise in Greek in 
the ninth century says that he compiled it from books some of which 
dated from the time of Adam.* Rabbinical lore assures us that Adam 
bequeathed to his descendants many writings of a sacred or mystical 

- character, in composing which he was assisted by twenty books which 
fell from heaven, which dealt with sacred and secret laws and contained 
prophetic statements, while Kessaeus, a Mahometan writer, says that the 
Sabean Arabs were in possession of books written by Adam, Seth and 
Enoch, which were later discovered by Abraham. In a work on the 
origins of Astrology, published in 1825, Princess Olive of Cumberland 
states that “‘Seth, the father of Astrology, left several mementoes of his 
scientific researches which were erigraven on stone, and which laid the 
foundations of this part of occult science. Thus from an era nearly 
coeval with the origin of the world we have evidence that the patri- 
archal sages esteemed this knowledge as an attainment of the most desir- 
able and magnificent kind.’ [I canriot trace the source of the royal 
authoress’s statement, but judging from the scholarly tone of her 
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contribution and the spirit of arcane learning and knowledge it displays 
I am convinced that it must have been founded upon a sufficiently authen- 
tic reference. It will be recalled that both the Atlantean laws and the 
account relating to the war between Greece and Atlantis, the latter of 
which, Plato tells us, was actually seen in Egypt by Solon, were engraved 
upon pillars. Probably the Princess Olive’s reference is to the twin 
pillars engraved with astrological lore which were attributed to Seth by 
Josephus, and which the Jewish historian alludes to as still standing in 
his day. Michael Scott also mentions them in his Introduction to Astrology. 
These statements are, of course, traditional elaborations upon a possible 
core of truth that writings respecting the arcane knowledge of the pre- 
Deluge world had been handed down fromearly times. Indeed, the asso- 
ciation of the environment of Paradise and its first human inhabitants, 
as of the Antediluvian world, with the idea of the Mysteries is among the 
most persistent themes in the early occult literature of humanity. 
Plato asserted that the main reason of the Mysteries was to restore 
man to the spiritual position he had lost at the Fall. That this may have 
been a later European view of the circumstances associated with the 
Atlantean “‘Paradise’’ appears to me as not improbable, though the Mys- 
teries had certainly other implications besides this. But in Atlantean 
record we observe the Mysteries as associated with the idea of fellowship 
or kinship with the gods, that is with Poseidon and his divine kindred, 
as well as with the restoration of man to his primal state of blessedness. 
The theatre of the Mysteries of Atlantis was a great subterranean 
labyrinth, which was evidently situated in the neighbourhood of Cer- 
cenes, the principal city. From now onwards I must rely for my account 
of these Atlantean Mysteries upon the official description of them which is 
engrossed in the records of the Arcane Tradition as part of its main 
archives, that is, the account it provides its initiates of the history of 
mystical bodies and societies from the earliest times to the present day. 
At some time, evidently about the end of the eighteenth century, this 
history of the world’s occult societies was overhauled and reconstructed 
by an English hand, and, I regret to say, in the very worst manner of that 
rather deplorable period. From what sources it was drawn as a whole 
one can only conjecture. The original material, if any existed, is certainly 
not forthcoming, and I may say frankly that the earlier portions of it, 
those which deal with mystical societies, until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, appear to me to rest in places upon the species of floating 
traditional material which seems to be at once the bane and the birth- 
right of most occult fraternities. Indeed, some portions of it which review 
the Mysteries of Atlantis reveals signs of having been borrowed from the 
works of Bailly, who was by no means the most authoritative writer on 
the subject, and who has more to say concerning Astronomy in the island- 
continent than on the subject of the Mysteries proper. Even so, I think 
I can discern in the account not a little of Alexandrian influence. In 
any case I have entirely omitted such material as I can attribute to Bailly, 
as being of no avail. 

The Great Labyrinth, we are told, was the work of successive kings of 
Atlantis “‘since the days of Poseidon’”’, a phrase which we may construe 
as implying its gradual construction from early times, and it is as well to 
say that Bailly makes no allusion to it. It appears to have been con- 
% siderably more extensive than the well-known Labyrinth of Egypt, which 
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formerly stood near the Pyramid of Hawara, in the Fayyoum, as its 
measurements are given as nearly 1300 feet in length, with a breadth of 
about goo feet. This large subterranean cavity was, we are informed, 
cut out of the lava natural to the site, and contained, like that of Crete, 
numerous winding passages and corridors, which. doubtless symbolically 
represented the path of the initiate through the approaches to the halls 
of illumination. At intervals, great doors, strongly bound and bossed 
with orichalcum, cut off the progress of the wayfarer, and these were in 
the charge of official doorkeepers to whom the necessary arcane counter- 
signs must be given before he might pass their portals. Here and there 
stood what are described as ‘‘cells’’, or recesses in the rock, in which the 
neophyte awaiting initiation reclined for hours, or days at a time, as pre- 
scribed by the ritual which dictated his progress. 

And here we encounter a statement which appears as inspired by 
probability. We read that the Labyrinth as a whole was regarded as 
the symbolical matrix in which the spiritual gestation of the putative 
initiate took place—the womb, as it were, of his spiritual rebirth. For 
nine weeks prior to his psychic translation the subject remained in the 
Labyrinth, this period being regarded as expressive of spiritual as of 
human-gestation. In one or other of the cells or cavities representative 
of the several stages of rebirth he engaged in prayer and meditation, as 
we shall see when we come to consider the process in detail. 

When the time of his preparation had passed he was admitted to the 
Hall of Illumination, which was encircled by twelve shrines or chapels, 
each of which was dedicated to one of the kings or gods of Atlantis. This 
great space appears to have stood at the farthest end of the Labyrinth, 
or series of winding passages. The roof was upheld by numerous pillars’ , 
cut from the native lava, and lit by ‘‘a constellation of lamps’. Inthe / 
midst of the circular court from which the entrances to the several chapels 
branched off stood the High Altar, on which the initiatory oaths and 
pledges were taken, and where the final secret doctrine of the cultus was 
communicated to the aspirant. Close by, the great statue of Poseidon 
in his bull form reared its gloomy and terrific mass, a spectacle, says the 
-_ writer, of hideous and shaggy terror. On the other side of the altar stood 
a huge gong, or bell, in the shape of a hollow cube, which, when struck with 
a bronze hammer, emitted reverberations so loud and sonorous as to fill 
the entire length of the Labyrinth, even to its entrance, with a noise 
resembling thunder. In the weird half-light of the cavern the carven 
shapes of the gods, menacing and almost overwhelming in their hugeness, 
appeared as veiled shadows, as only in certain circumstances were their 
swathings removed. In my opinion, if we can credit this account, it 
refers to a vast place of initiation hollowed in the side of the mountain 
which is known to have stood behind the city of Cercenes. The circum- 
stance of its having been excavated from layers of lava would seem to 
point to a mountainous locality, and may be connected with the state- 
ments of Maximus of Tyre regarding the hollow character of the Gardens 
of the Hesperides and the legend that the cave of Adam was situated in 
a mountain in the country of the Antediluvians. 

I have referred to the nine stages of gestation in the Atlantean Mys- 
teries as symbolizing human birth, after which the neophyte was supposed 
to be born into the light. In these nine stages the soul was thought of 
as gradually approaching an ever higher level of psychic purity through 
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prayer and meditation. This, of course, applied to the first initiatory 
phase only, which was followed by a medial phase, and later by that of 
Adept, a grade which necessitated a still more intense period of prepara- 
tion, and which was not approached or granted until the initiate had been 
installed for a number of years, and had gained a much wider experience. 
It must be remembered that practically all initiates were persons either 
belonging to or closely associated with the royal family, which of course 
implies that the entire life of the individual prior to initiation had been in 
the nature of a preparation for it, educationally and spiritually. 

If I do not misunderstand it, the initiatory ceremony in the Atlantean 
Mysteries is associated with the idea of that “return to Paradise’ which 
has haunted the soul of religious man for thousands of years. This 
beautiful and wonderful theme, which may be described as “‘the romance 
of religion’’, has, because of the psychic mystery and adventure nascent 
in its ideal, attracted the soul of man to the need for regeneration as per- 
haps nothing else in the entire range of religious experience has done. 
It has been the dream of the saint and mystic, the theme of great poets, 
the joy of humble hearts in whom any other species of hope is extinct. 
Emperors and beggars alike have found not only solace but new life and 
vigour in the contemplation of its wonders. The glorious promise of 
regaining “‘the blissful seat”’ of the true spiritual home of the human race, 
as John Milton describes it in the introductory lines of his great epic 
Paradise Lost, that work of divine beauty and marvel, is among the great- 
est ever held out toman. The approved mystic knows well that the true 
macrocosmic Paradise is that to which he fares after life’s journey is over, 
and that which he seeks while still in the flesh is its microcosmic counter- 
part, that terrestrial reflection of the heavenly which was inhabited by 
our first parents, and which was not merely a garden of the material, but 
a pleasance of the soul, a Hesperides of the heart, a spiritual enclave and 
region in which the higher part of man dwelt irrespective of his actual sur- 
roundings, and which contained all those principles and understandings 
which are essential to the existence divine. These principles lay bare and 
unveil all the secrets of the angelic life, and exhibit the truths associated 
with the ideals and arcane wisdom of the celestial life, restoring to man 
once more, as divinely promised, that radiant ecstasy of being from which 
he has been sundered by the error of our first parents. 

Here I wish to draw your attention to a remarkable piece of writing 
which I cannot but conceive as a remnant of very ancient tradition con- 
cerning the spiritual nature of Adam and his position in the universe. 
It appeared in the pages of a curious London magazine entitled The 
Straggling Astrologer, in the year 1825, and was contributed to the same 
by one signing himself “Philadelphus Hieroglyphica Propheticus Cosmo- 
polita’, apparently an initiate of some British occult fraternity, who 
described it as an extract from a manuscript belonging to ‘‘the late Rich- 
ard Cosway, Esq., R.A.’ Mr. Cosway, it seems, had regarded it as a 
translation of the famous Latin manuscript by Peter Paul Rubens, the 
celebrated painter, annexed to his treatise on The Proportions of the Human 
Figure, and descriptive of Cabalistic Principles. This manuscript, it is 
added, ‘‘was sold at Huguier’s famous sale at Paris’, the date of which is 
not given. The passage referred to deals more particularly with “‘three 
wonderful tables representing the threé’states of man: his perfect state, 
his fallen state, and his restored state’, which are to be found in the third 
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volume of Jacob Behmen’s works, translated by William Law. The 
language is somewhat obscure, but I will attempt to render its purport as 
clearly as possible. 

Adam, we are informed, was actually created in the world and intro- 
duced into Paradise, which “‘blossomed forth’’ from the earth, yet still 
his distance from the terrestrial soil was so great, spiritually speaking, as 
to be immeasurable. Paradise still remains in the same locality it then 
occupied, and was not destroyed by the Deluge, but is only hidden from 
man by the circumstances of the curse placed upon him at the Fall. In- 
deed, men may actually be buried on the very spot, materially speaking, 
where Paradise once spiritually stood. Materially, it existed, and exists, 
parallel with its spiritual doublet, and both have a mutual relationship, 
yet none can measure the gulf betwixt them. ‘The two eternal prin- 
ciples are both together in this temporal third principle (or outward 
world)’’, that is, the habitation or sphere of man in his perfect state and 
his restored condition co-exist upon earth, yet the third principle, that 
of his fallen state, is as far beneath them spiritually as time is beneath 
eternity. Still, the actual place of man’s nativity stands between time 
and eternity, and thus he does not natively belong to the lowest, or 
material, among these spheres, but to the two superior planes, being 
fundamentally the true image of God. Thus, when he enters eternity he 
will surpass the angels in excellence, who are ministering spirits alone, and 
are neither his peers nor his superiors. This squares with the generally 
accepted opinion that the true Eden belongs to the noumenal world. 

When God announced of Adam “‘it is not good that man should be 
alone’, Adam had already ventured upon the downward path, had 
admitted the promptings of the astral spirit of earth, and was infected by 
a desire for the forbidden tree of good and evil. His union with Eve, his 
less exalted self, was the consummation of these promptings, and in- 
vited death. Singularly, he was perfect, but divided into sex—for Eve 
was of his flesh and spirit—he was fallen. (This notion springs, of 
course, from the ancient tradition that united love was of the nature of 
_ “sin’’, or was too material in its essence to be indulged in by a creature 
with a great and wonderful spiritual future, an idea which is now 
repudiated by mystics as wholly illogical and absurd.) These observa- 
tions, I believe, are undoubtedly the memorials of a much more ancient 
view of the Adamic position than any to be found in modern writings on 
the subject, and illustrates the need for initiatory processes which seek 
to restore man to his primal condition of association with the celestial. 

The hope of a return to Paradise lay behind all the Mysteries in all 
the ages. It was indeed symbolized in the return of the Pharaoh to Aalu, 
in the journey of prophets and chiefs to ‘‘the forefathers’ land’’, it was 
bodied forth in the Attic, Eleusinian and Orphic rites of Hellas. Modern 
scientific research has sought to explain the Mysteries as founded in the 
desire for release from the uneasiness which besets life, in a thirst for the 
divine, an endeavour to identify oneself with the experiences of a super- 
natural being so that thereby one can achieve conquest over death. All 
are associated with ‘‘a dying and a resurrection’, the idea of a divine 
rebirth. The knowledge administered is occult, not rational, it has been 
said. The arcane processes are those associated with the notion of re- 
birth. But what is all this if it be not a natural straining and ambition 
for reunion with the divine in the present as well as in the hereafter? 
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All the other and later beliefs connected with initiation, the conception 
of a refreshed return from the divine sphere, the seasonal visit of the 
kingly representative of the god to ‘‘heaven’’ so that he may return bear- 
ing that vigour which may enable him to regenerate the forces of growth, 
are merely the legendary corollaries and “‘deductions’’ following upon the 
recognition of the central inspiration that all good things, material as 
well as spiritual, would ensue from reunion with the divine, from read- 
mission to the Paradise in which man had his origin. 

The Mysteries of Atlantis, the earliest of all Mysteries, reveal this great 
truth explicitly. They are associated with the entrance to a new life, or 
rather the return to an old one—that is, to that sphere from which man 
fell, to that divine communion from which he, by his own acts, had been 
excluded. But even though the more advanced among the Atlanteans 
realized as much, the mass of the people, excluded from these Mysteries, 
grew steadily more debased, until at last they were destroyed, along with 
all their works, by the Deluge. This it was, indeed, which constituted 
the Second Fall. 

The Atlantean Mysteries may be described as consisting of several 
stages: the nascent grade, or rebirth; the stationary, or that of spiritual 
juvenescence; the middle state to which I have alluded; the new existence 
proper, and its experiences, preparatory for the after-life. It must be 
remembered that the Atlantean Mysteries were of a much simpler charac- 
ter than those of Egypt or Greece, representing as they did the original 
germ or form of all those which succeeded them. Before even the idea of 
rebirth was approached, it was prefaced by the ceremony known as “‘the 
death of the Old Man’’; that is, the ritual decease of the initiate prepara- 
tory to the process ofrebirth. The initiate appears to have been rendered 
hypnotically unconscious in the first instance. Awaking from this con- 
dition, he was regarded as being in the first phase of psychic gestation— 
that is, as having been spiritually conceived. But during this sleep he is 
said to have passed through the actual experiences of death, his dreams in 
this regard probably having been induced by hypnotic suggestion for the 
purpose of rendering them more dramatically and symbolically realistic. 

The ceremonial of rebirth then commenced. As the spirit of the child 
in the womb was supposed to do, he passed ‘‘through all the elements”, 
fire, air, earth and water, as the several phases of development dictated. 
From one of the nine cells to another he was conveyed, where at intervals 
between prayer, fasting and meditation he was subjected to hypnotic 
experiences and illusions typical of this elemental journey. During this 
phase, the celebrants of the Mysteries performed symbolical acts over his 
body, as though re-creating its several members, anointing it with life- 
giving unguents and essences, and touching each organ with magical 
instruments to restore to it that life which was thought of as having de- 
parted. The initiate’s spiritual ‘‘foetus’’ appears to have passed through 
phases of growth approximating to the mineral, vegetable and animal, 
in which we may perhaps discern an alchemical principle of belief. His 
body was so disposed and coiled up as to resemble the foetus in the 
matrix. At midday, on the seventh day of the ninth week, it was believed 
finally to achieve natural and spiritual rebirth, being passed through a 
shroud symbolical of the holy body whence it was supposed to have 
issued, precisely as the Pharaoh in Egypt was drawn through the sacred 
cow-skin symbolical of his mother, the goddess Nut, ‘‘the heifer of heaven”, 
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the goddess of the starry sky, whose skin was spotted like that of the star- 
spangled vault. At this juncture the neophyte was looked upon as 
spiritually a new-born infant, incapable of speech or thought. 

Even so, at this moment, the new soul was supposed to be united to 
the new body, in a manner which is by no means clear, but which appears 
to have been similar to that of the Egyptian rebirth of the initiate 
as Osiris. In this latter instance the process was associated with an object 
called the shedshed, a vehicle by which the soul mounted to heaven, and 
which seems to have been connected in some manner with the conceptional 
skin or shroud, as illustrating the close association of body and spirit. 
In the Egyptian pictures of the process we see the newly born body of the 
neophyte being carried to heaven in the solar barque, the skin floating 
behind him. | 

The first or gestatory process of the Atlantean Mysteries, as described, 
symbolized the descent of the soul into matter, a ritual which 
appeared in many of the later Mysteries, and which was followed by its 
ceremonial rebirth into realmsimmaterial. Then, as I have said, came the 
grade-of the stationary, or that of spiritual rejuvenescence. In this the 
neophyte was supposed to take the place of our first parent, and to re-live 
his early experiences in what we have come to call the Garden of Eden. 
To this end he was borne to a great park more than twenty miles from 
Cercenes, which appears to have been carefully designed with a view not 
only to give reality to the experience which he must here undergo, but to 
preserve as far as possible the outlines and conditions of the original human 
birthplace. Judging from the description of it, it must have been an 
environment of almost matchless beauty. The climate of Atlantis, sub- 
tropical as it was, could not have been otherwise than genial, and the 
initiate, happy in having passed through the first stage of his ordeal, 
found no hardship in dwelling in this faultlessly beautiful enclosure, with- 
out a roof beneath which he might shelter, or any of the other accom- 
paniments of what we know as civilization. His pavilion was one or 
other of the great cedars whose far-flung shadows darkened the velvet 
lawns of the garden, his fare was provided by the numerous fruit-trees 
with which it was thickly planted, while his drink was the water of a 
fountain which sprang almost in the midst of the pleasance, and which 
had a fabled association with the Fountain of Life or Youth. Animals, 
the most graceful and beautiful of their species, roamed the garden, while 
birds of rare and exotic plumage haunted its boughs. ‘ 

But the Adamic existence of the initiate was not long left undisturbed. 
He soon became aware that this mysterious garden with its massive walls 
and gates was the habitation of other intelligences. Whether these were 
truly of supernatural origin or that their parts were played by fellow 

‘initiates, or their servants, is by no means clear from the text, nor does 
tradition throw any light upon this portion of the Mysteries. As he lay 
drowsing in the shade, or in meditation beside the banks of one of the 
rivulets which watered the demesne, he became conscious of whispered 
utterances which seemed to come from no mortal lips, but rather to be 
borne upon the little winds which gently swept across the grasses. At 
times these were encouraging, if admonitory, at others a note of temptation 
inspired them. The former had reference to the presence in the garden 
of a marvellous tree, which, indeed, he already was well aware of through 
tradition, and which here took the place of that Tree of the Knowledge of 
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Good and Evil so familiar to us from the page of Scripture. Of the fruit 
of this he was warned he must not partake. To eat of it was death. 

But the less exalted intelligences by which he was surrounded, and 
which appeared to be more numerous and clamant than those divinely 
inspired, urged him to ignore this counsel. That he should surely eat of 
it, he was told, was indeed the true and final test of his initiation, a test 
of common intelligence, indeed, for did he not do so he could not possibly 
acquire the knowledge of good and evil in the supernatural sense, and so 
his entire quest would be rendered of no avail. Only those bolder and 
more courageous spirits, he was told, who thought for themselves and took 
their fortunes into their own hands were capable of realizing the neces- 
sity for individual action in this respect. To fail at this juncture, not to 
recognize the subtle trap which was:laid for him in making such a choice, 
would undoubtedly mean failure the most abject and the loss of all he 
hoped for. 

At times he saw, or thought he saw, glimpses of shapes which might 
have belonged to the owners of these voices, the hints of forms angelic or 
demonic, as he wandered past thicket or woodland, in the green depths of 
some glade, or by the banks of some stream as twilight fell. Of such a 
choice as that now before him he had received no warning, though he 
recognized its paramount importancé and difficulty. And indeed the 
true test of all initiation is the ability to disregard the promptings of mere 
intellectual subtlety, the base resort to the mechanical processes of human 
thought, rather than the simple and noble acceptance of divine inspira- 
tion. Indeed, at all the great junctures of life and death, he who permits 
himself to be caught in the trammels of thought is lost, while the spirit 
which lays itself bare to the reception of celestial intuition triumphs, and 
is rewarded accordingly. 

If he sought the tree merely to gaze upon it, he fellin with an adventure 
likely enough to lead him from the path of.spiritual achievement. The 
tempting voices had described its appearance and situation to him, and 
as he neared it he recognized it from the deeper green of its foliage and 
the luscious aspect of the fruitit bore. But reclining beneath its shade he 
was startled to behold a woman of such surpassing loveliness that, wise 
and disciplined as he was, he felt his pulses beat more rapidly, and the 
sense of those influences which he believed he had long cast behind him 
quicken with almost magical power. It was indeed the ancient myth 
of the Sons of God and the daughters of men which now confronted him 
in mortal form. Doubtless the siren was well schooled in the part she 
had to enact. The sense of remoteness and primeval romance might 
well do the rest. The stratagem was indeed so obvious that it is difficult 
to believe that it would have succeeded in the case of a neophyte well 
grounded in the spiritual virtues. Still, even the wisest and best of men 
are not invulnerable to the influence of beauty. Did he fall beneath its 
sway, and, at the promptings of this all too faithful servant of the Mys- 
teries, eat of the fruit of the Tree, then indeed was he summarily cast 
forth as unworthy of inclusion among the sages of Atlantis, probably to 
end his days among that aboriginal folk who ministered to the darker 
powers. 

But should he withstand the temptations offered him he was accepted 
as well fitted to enter the third stage of initiation—that which led to 
Adeptship and those experiences which gradually qualified him for higher 
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spiritual existence in the after-life. This stage was, naturally, by far the 
most important and rigorous of all, signifying as it did the reclamation 
and rediscovery of that knowledge which had been forfeited by man 
at the Fall, but which certain of the patriarchs, among them Enoch and 
Noah, seem to have possessed. By what particular means this had been 
passed on to the Atlantean sages, otherwise than by tradition and the 
written documents to which I have alluded, is not clear, but it does not 
seem improbable that the patriarchs in question had kept alive its prin- 
ciples. ‘These, in their entirety, it is impossible to discuss for the reasons 
I have already given, but it is at least permissible to say that they were 
associated with that species of communication with the divine, particu- 
larly through angelic sources, which I have already alluded to elsewhere 
in this book. ’ 

That the Atlantean Mysteries were carried to Asia Minor by the Cabiri 
we know from the evidence accorded by Sanchoniathon, who tells us that 
the son of Thabion, the first hierophant or founder of the Mysteries, 
brought them to the Phoenicians and that in after-times they were handed 
down from one initiate to another, one of which was Isiris, inventor of 
letters and brother of Chna, who has been called “‘the first of the Phoe- 
nicians’’. It will be seen that they differed considerably from those of 
Egypt which were a later and more highly developed version of them, 
precisely as the Greek Mysteries were of those of Egypt.? Thus, they do 
not appear to have had any connection with the forces of growth which 
are so especially associated with the divine refreshment of the Pharaoh, 
or to have been so closely identified with the journey after death, although 
this idea certainly entered into the later phases of Atlantean Mystery 
doctrine. In Egyptian practice we behold the adaptation of the Atlan- 
tean Mysteries to local necessities, the adjustment of a more highly and 
directly spiritual, if more simple, code to regional needs and altered ideas 
of psychic philosophy. In all likelihood, The Book of the Dead represents 
a portion of the last phase of the Atlantean mystery doctrine—that asso- 
ciated with the journey of the soul, the Pharaonic visit to Aalu, or Para- 
dise, illustrating the sojourn in Paradise, though confused with notions 
of the Pharaoh’s personal reinvigoration in a sacred region where all the 
forces of magical growth were conceived as having their origin. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE ATLANTEAN CULT IN BRITAIN 


In the second chapter of this book I outlined the British mythological 
association with Atlantis, and here I wish to extend the theory that the 
island of Britain received her earliest mystical impulses from Atlantis. 
To recapitulate briefly what I previously set down, I indicated that the 
number of statues to be found in the Temple of Poseidon (twelve) is that 
frequently associated with standing stones in megalithic circles, and that 
it also recalled the number of seats connected with the Round Table of 
King Arthur, whose occupants have been identified with Celtic gods. That 
the Round Table had its origin in the idea of an altar in the midst of a 
great stone Circle appears to me as by no means improbable. I also 
pointed out that in Scotland and Ireland great standing stones arranged 
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in circular form are still alluded to by the peasantry as ‘‘false men”’, 
revealing that they were probably thought of at first as “‘statues”’ of heroes 
or gods, while some are actually entitled ‘‘knights’’. 

A little farther on I suggested that the Titanic pantheon of Atlantis 
seems to bear a definite resemblance to the ancient gigantic pantheon of 
the British Isles. In Greek mythology Poseidon was clearly grouped along 
with the British giant-god Albion and the Titan Bergiofi, ancient deities 
of the British isles. In Britain we find numerous giant-gods. 
The British name for a giant, “‘Etin’’, may on one hand be equated with 
“‘Titan’’, and on the other with the Norse word Jotunn. Nor is the war 
between gods and Titans absent from British tradition, being displayed 
in Irish myth by the strife between the Tuatha De Danann and the 
Fomorians, and in British myth by the conflicts between Arthur and his 
Knights with the British giants. 

__ My belief is, then, that in the story of Atlantis as it has come down to 
us we find the germ of many British traditions and the mythological and 
magical ideas which cluster around them. Indeed, I would go somewhat 
farther and say quite frankly that I believe in the former existence of 
what I may describe as a great “‘Atlantic’’ religious and mystical system, 
having its nucleus in the island-continent or archipelago of Atlantis, and 
spreading its doctrines over the contiguous islands and coasts of Africa, 
Spain and Portugal, France, Britain and Ireland. Not only have we the 
clearest evidence from Classical sources that such a connection actually 
existed, but all we know of early British Mythology, and cult-practice 
helps to substantiate such a theory. | 

Let us first examine the Classical evidence. This is to be found in 
the ‘‘Metamorphoses’’ of the Roman poet Ovid, who recounts how Atlas 
was slain by Perseus by means of the Gorgon’s head. Then we find 
Hercules, another “‘giant-killer’’, travelling westwards, encountering the 
giant Albion, who has from the earliest times been associated with the 
island of Britain, and slaying him.1. The next monster of the kind he 
meets with is Atlas, with whom Hercules dealt more kindly, actually 
relieving him for a space of his task of upholding the heavens, and here 
we must note the proximity of Albion and Atlas. The name Albion, 
remarks Rhys, formerly applied to the whole island of Britain,* and there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it was also the title of its eponymous and 
characteristic deity. 

Nor is there any question that the most ancient cult known to Britain 
bore a very close resemblance to that of Atlantis, so far as we have the 
means for making a comparison between the two. The main feature of 
the Atlantean faith, as a religion, was the stress it laid upon the worship 
of the dead, especially the adoration of ancestors, great chiefs and kings. 
These, as we have seen, were identified with the planets, and their images 
were arranged in a circle, as the name of the capital city, Cercenes, implies. 
The faith of Atlantis was furthermore connected with the bull, and its 
sacrifice. Do we find these same elements associated with the primitive 
faiths of Britain and Ireland? 

We most certainly do. Let us seek for such survivals of worship at 
Stone Age centres in Britain and elsewhere as have been recorded, as 
these should reveal traces of the type of ritual practised in connection 
with them in primitive times, or its degenerate forms, with reasonable 
accuracy. In official archaeological circles the theory prevails that 
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Stone Age sites were the centres of primitive sepulchral practice alone and 
the discovery of funerary urns and other remains at these sites has natur- 
ally done much to favour this assumption. But the association of Stone- 
henge, for instance, with some form of Solar rite is now tacitly agreed 
upon, though, personally, I believe it unwise to try to form any definite 
opinion as to its more precise nature at the present time. The truth seems 
to reside in the supposition that this particular site was both sepulchral 
in character and of the nature of a solar temple or agricultural calendric 
time-measuring monument. 

That the several stones of which such Stone Age sites were composed 
represented the personages interned therein seems more than probable, 
judging from the fact that many legends concerning them speak of them 
as coming to life on certain nights in the year. Thus the Rollright Stones, 
near Wychwood Forest, Oxfordshire, are said to come to life each mid- 
night, and to drink from the spring in Little Rollright spinney, at which 
time ‘‘they become men again, and dance in the air’! Of similar legends, 
it must suffice here to say, we have examples across the length and breadth 
of Europe. 

It is well known that the so-called ‘‘Blue Stones’’ at Stonehenge, com- 
posing the inner circle, could not have been brought from any site nearer 
at hand than the Prescelly Hills in Wales, because of their peculiar geo- 
logical formation,® and judging from this, I believe that they were con- 
veyed to their present ‘position by a migratory tribe, as the ‘‘Statues’’ 
or sepulchral figures of its dead ancestors, which, for reasons of tribal 
fortune, it might not leave behind. As I have said, in some parts of Ork- 
ney, Scotland and Ireland, standing stones are still called ‘‘False Men’, 
revealing that they were formerly regarded as representative of human 
beings, the Scots expression ‘‘False’’ in this connection meaning “‘arti- 
ficial’’. 

From these and other evidences we seem to be justified in regarding 
stone circles and standing stones as the shrines of a cult of the dead, 
funerary monuments of those mighty ancestors who, in course of time, 
appeared to their descendants as being almost of the nature of gods pre- 
siding over the agricultural fortunes of the tribe, and who fixed the appro- 
priate seasons for the sowing of grain and of the celebration of those 
festivals associated with the growth and fruition of the crops which were 
connected with sacrificial holocausts. 

We are aware from the study of Stone Age races who chanced to sur- 
vive into the late historical period, such as the people of Mexico, Yucatan, 
Peru and the South Sea Islands, that great centres of religious ritual 
associated with large stone monuments and calendric devices were the 
nuclei of elaborate ritual performances connected with the powers of 
growth, and that human holocausts, frequently of thousands of war cap- 
tives or slaves, were then offered up to these powers, at stated seasonal 
intervals. This in itself seems to afford good proof that much the same 
procedure was in force in Early Britain. ' 

Indeed, we have certain evidence that such holocausts took place in 
Ireland as lately as the fifth century of this era, for it is on record that on 
the plain of Mag Slecht, in County Cavan, Ireland, the stone circle dedi- 
cated to the god Cromm Cruach was the scene of infant sacrifice. “To 
Cromm Cruach,” says a life of St. Patrick, ‘‘the people offered up one- 
tenth of their healthy offspring,” and only the destruction of the central 
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monolith by St. Patrick, that representing the pagan god himself, caused 
the cessation of this barbarous tribute.4 People in some of the Western 
Isles of Scotland are still swearing ‘“‘by Cromm Cruach’’. 

But let us see precisely what kind of degenerate “rites’’ were cele- 
brated at Stone Age sites in Britain and elsewhere within living memory. 
Mr. J. M. McPherson, in his book Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of 
Scotland, remarks that: ‘Pilgrimages were made almost down to our own 
day by supplicants in need of assistance from the life-giving pillar’, 
adding that many stones of this kind were believed by childless women to 
have the power of fructification. He mentions several such stones, among 
them Clach-na-Bhan (stone of the woman), a granite mass on the top of a 
hill near Glen Avon, in Braemar; the ‘“‘Kelpie Stane’’, in the River Dee, 
near Dinnet, through a hole in which childless women were passed; a 
stone in Brohan Wood, upon which barren women sat in the hope of 
becoming mothers, and other monoliths of the kind. In the King’s 
Park, Edinburgh, is a large recumbent stone, down which women desirous 
of motherhood were wont to slide in days long past. 

The spirits of dead notables are believed: to dwell in such stones, and 
should these monoliths be removed, misfortune is sure to happen, accord- 
ing to local belief. A farmer in Ross once made gate-posts of two such 
stones, with the result that the gate was always swinging open, so that his 
cattle went astray! 

At North Ronaldshay, in Orkney, stands a monolith in the middle of 
aplain. Itissome ten feet high and four broad. ‘‘Around it on the first 
day of the New Year the inhabitants assemble and indulge for a while in 
song and dance.’ Two burial knolls in the island of Westray, Orkney, 
known as “‘Wilkie’s Knolls’ were the scenes of strange rites as lately as a 
century ago. The people made oblations of milk there, which was poured 
into a hole in the centre of one of the tumuli. It is said that if this tribute 
was not made ‘‘Wilkie’’ would be wroth, that he would steal the people’s 
clothes, and send pestilence upon their cattle. The folk in the district 
were in the habit of terrifying their children into silence when they mis- 
behaved, by telling them that ‘“Wilkie was coming’’.® 

In many places abroad odd rites are performed at the sites of standing 
stones in the belief that the spirits which inhabit them eagerly await 
rebirth and are on the lookout for women desirous for children. Newly 
wedded pairs betake themselves to the menhir of Plouargel in Brittany 
and embrace it in the hope that they may have offspring. Thesame “‘rite’’ 
takes place at Eure-de-Loire, at the stone of Chantecoq. Those without 
children formerly went to a menhir at the great Stone Age centre of Car- 
nac, in Brittany, stripped themselves of clothing and ran around the 
stone, the wife striving to escape her husband’s pursuit. At Bauduen, 
near Draguignan, women who wish for children slide down a rock, and a 
similar ceremony takes place in Saint Ours in the Basses Alps. 

At hundreds of Stone Age sites in India and Asia offerings of food are 
left by the natives, and in the Khond country in India every village has its 
local god, represented by an upright stone. These sites are usually the 
graves of ancestors who in the course of time are adored as gods. Among 
more civilized folk such rough masses of stone are often shaped into rude 
statues, or at least are given the semblance of a face, as was the case with 
the Irish Cromm Cruach. Finally, in the course of development, they 
came to be shaped into a complete statue of the god or idol. 
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This led, in later times, to the modern peasant belief that stone 
circles were once people who had been “‘turned into stone for dancing on a 
Sunday’’, or some such “‘explanation”’ was indulged in, ‘and in this par- 
ticular connection we may recall the name of the ‘‘Giants’ Dance”’ given 
to ii great ‘‘Stonehenge’”’ of Ireland, and the idea of ‘‘dancing”’ stones else- 
where. : 

To sum up, then, we may say that most rude stone monuments in 
Britain and elsewhere were not only erected to mark the burial-place af 
‘great chieftains or leaders, but were regarded as the actual ‘‘houses”’ or 
dwelling-places of their souls or spirits. In the primitive mind, the dead, 
who “‘live’’ beneath the earth, are thought of as having a magical associa- 
tion with the growth of crops and plants, and in the course of time this 
belief would develop into a cult of agriculture in which the spirits of the 
tribal heroes would be conceived as the agencies of growth, the prime 
movers and causers of fruitfulness. To nourish these spirits, the lords of 
growth, in their great task of fructification, a blood-sacrifice of some kind 
would be deemed essential. Indeed, if it were not offered up, blight and 
starvation would follow, as the evidence from ancient Mexico and else- 
where reveals. Hopeful mothers would seek to attract the spirits of the 
gods or heroes who inhabit the stones as the most desirable beings to ensoul 
their children. 

That Stonehenge was the centre of such a cult as I describe it would be 
difficult to deny. The ancient folk who carried the stone “‘images’’ of 
their ancestors from Wales to Salisbury Plain, floating them on rafts up 
the river Avon as far as it served them and then dragging them overland 
on rollers, first erected them on the site chosen, and, at a later time, built 
round them a greater cincture of the larger monoliths shaped from a 
stone in which the neighbourhood abounds, in the form of a shrine or 
temple. Still later, when it was found necessary, for ritual purposes, to 
fix the approximate dates of the seasons of plantation and growth, 
they arranged lesser blocks in the circle in such a manner as to catch 
the rising gleams of the sun on these important days. Stonehenge 
is assuredly a “‘temple’’ built after the manner of that of Poseidon at 
Cercenes. 

That great holocausts, accompanied by priestly processions and bar- 
baric rites, took place at these festivals we cannot doubt, as the presence 
of the later processional avenue at Avebury, hard by, indicates. But if 
we wish to restore the general conception of these in some measure I 
think we must have recourse to the analogy of the practices of those races 
who were still living in the Stone Age when they were first discovered by 
Europeans—the people of ancient Mexico, Yucatan and the South Sea 
Islands, not to speak of those African and Melanesian races who still take 
part in such ceremonies, whether their rites remain in a pristine condition 
or are found in a semi-degenerate phase. - 

And was the Atlantean cult of the bull recognized in Britain? That 
bull-worship and sacrifice lingered in Britain until a period which might 
well be described historically as the-day-before-yesterday is scarcely so 
well appreciated as it might be. Indeed, the continuance of this ancient 
form of worship until about three centuries ago in Scotland is a phenome- 
non which mingled with the Presbyterian history of that land in the most 
amazing manner. 

The bull-cult centred in the figure of the British god Hu Gadarn, who 
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took the form of a bull, or was symbolized by that animal in the same 
manner as the Egyptian god Osiris assumed the form of the Apis bull, 
or the Gaulish deity Esus was regarded as a human semblance of it. To 
the Britons of old the earth was known as Buarth Beirdd, or “‘the Bardic 
ox-byre’’; that is, the earth’s fertility was symbolized by a white cow and 
the generating sun by a white bull, these animals dwelling in the earth 
itself, which was regarded as a sacred cattle-pen. 

Bulls or kine were offered up annually to the gods at the festival of 
Belteinn, which was kept up in a modified form in Scotland and Ireland 
until a comparatively late period, the act of sacrificing the animals by 
fire being mimicked on these occasions by driving them through the 
smoke of a bonfire. But at the ancient festival itself they were first slain 
at the foot of an oak tree, sacred to Hu Gadarn, and then roasted for con- 
sumption by the priests. 

So late as 1649 to 1678, according to the records of the Presbytery 
of Dingwall, bulls were sacrificed in the parish of Gairloch, in Ross-shire, 
and oblations of milk poured on the hills. In 1649 the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland appointed a large commission of their own 
number to examine the ‘“‘Druidical Customs”’ then prevalent in the North 
at “‘the old places of worship” and to put them down under pains and 
penalties.’ 

About a century earlier, in 1538, an idol of the bull-cult was burned 
at Smithfield, in London. In a letter to Cromwell, Secretary to Henry 
VIII, Ellis Price, a Welsh official, deplores the paganism of Wales, and 
states that an image of the heathen deity, Darvell Gadarn, was being 
adored by the people in the diocese of St. Asaph. 

Daily they came in pilgrimage to it, by hundreds, offering oxen, 
cows and horses for sacrifice, believing that by doing so they “‘would be 
saved from hell and damnation”. The idol was haled to London and 
burned.® . 

That the Darvell Gadarn in question was one and the same with the 
more ancient Hu Gadarn is plain from the circumstance that it was the 
province of the latter to draw people out of Annwn, the British Hades. 
The priest or “‘friar’’ of the image is stated to have had the same name as 
the god. This is surely proof positive that the cult of the bull was not 
quite extinct in the Wales of the sixteenth century, and that it lingered 
in Scotland as late as the middle of the seventeenth. 

Nor was Englandimmune from thiscult. In the register of the monas- 
tery of St. Edmondsbury, under date 4th June, 1487, we find a certain 
Master John Swarsham, sacrist, with the consent of the prior, letting the 
manor of Habryden,in Bury, to atenant on condition that the said tenant 
shall find a white bull every year of his term, “‘so often as it shall happen 
that any gentlewoman, from devotion, or vows made, shall visit the tomb 
of the glorious martyr St. Edmund to make the oblations of the said white 
bull’. That is, the English rite had a fertility connection. Two other 
indentures, nearly similar, occur in the register during the reign of Henry 
VIII, who was then punishing people in Wales for doing much the same 
kind of thing that was going on in England. 

The Rev. William Hawkins, who published an account of the Ed- 
mundsbury ceremony at Cambridge in 1634, tells us that the bull, which 
had never been yoked to a plough, was led in procession through the town 
to the monastery, attended by all the monks singing, accompanied by the 
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woman who desired to pay her vows at the altar of St. Edmund. At the 
monastery gates the bull was sent back, but it is clear that we have here 
the remains of a very ancient ceremony in which the animal was duly 
sacrificed. 

It is thus plain enough that the very ancient cult of the bull, once recog- 
nized by our forefathers over the whole length and breadth of the island 
of Britain, lingered for many centuries after it had ostensibly been rele- 
gated to that limbo whence all pagan things were dispatched by the 
ancient Church. In all probability the sport of bull-baiting, once so 
prevalent in England, was merely an extension of the venerable practice 
of sacrificing bulls to Hu Gadarn, lord of the oak and the sun. 

Sacrifices of bulls are also known to have taken place at Clynnog in 
Carnarvonshire, in 1589, in the grounds of “St. Beyno’’, where there seems 
to have been a grove of sacred trees. 

Reginald of Durham, in his Book of the Miracles of St. Cuthbert, relates 
that St. Aelred of Rievaulx, who travelled in Scotland in the year 1164, 
witnessed a case of bull-sacrifice at Kirkcudbright, the animal being 
bound with cords and dragged to the church as an offering to St. Cuth- 
bert, the patron saint of the place, although the clerks of the church, the 
Scolofthas, opposed the ceremony, and tried to ridicule it by proposing 
to bait the bull—perhaps an indication of the manner in which bull- 
baiting in Britain had its origin. Professor J. Y.Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
in a work published in the middle of last century, mentions that a cow 
was sacrificed as a safeguard against murrain by a relative of his own, 
within twenty miles of Edinburgh, not many years before he wrote. The 
ancient festival of Beltane, at which the cattle were passed between two 
fires, was merely a relic of a former sacrificial rite in that the cattle were 
actually consumed by fire. 

It is now well known to students of Folk-lore that superstitions asso- 
ciated with the idea of the cult of the dead survived in Britain and else- 
where for centuries, indeed until recently. These are connected with 
the belief in those spirits known as fairies. The remains in this and other 
countries of the fairy belief reveal the former existence of a cult of the 
dead, going back to the New Stone Age, which it would seem was intro- 
duced from Atlantis, probably before the beginning of that period. 

Many students of the Occult believe that Faerie constitutes a separate 
sphere or plane, occupying an intermediate position betwixt the terres- 
trial and spiritual regions. Indeed, this belief was and is shared in 
modern times by people at large in many countries, notably in Ireland 
and the West of Scotland. But it is capable of proof that it is a relatively 
modern conception of a primitive tradition which grew up, or underwent 
a species of renascence, at a period subsequent to the acceptance of the 
Christian faith. Let us see what a modern authority has to say concern- 
ing the problem of Faerie as it presents itself today. In his Science of 
Folk-lore Professor A. H. Krappe writes as follows: ‘Complicated is the 
problem of the Teutonic dwarfs and the Celtic elves and fairies. Three 
theories have been advanced to explain their existence. According to 
one they are the dead; according to another they are elementary spirits; 
and according to the third they are due to reminiscences of former inhabi- 
tants, crowded out by the newcomers and compelled to retire to the 
mountains or near the sea-shore. Let us say at once that a good many 
story-types are in accord with the first theory; in fact, probably a 
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majority, that certain features are better explained by the second, and 
that there is no solid basis of fact behind the third.” , 

Most students of tradition would, I think, agree with Professor 
Krappe’s statement of the problem, which he proceeds to elaborate in 
brief compass. He shows that both Teutonic dwarfs and Celtic fairies 
possess characteristics which appear to identify them with the dead, 
dwelling as they do underground, and luring the living to their subter- 
ranean abodes. Moreover, they appear in the guise of ancestral spirits 
in their possession of superhuman wisdom and their association with 
certain localities and families. Also they receive gifts of oblations of 
food, and thus seem to be the governing spirits of a definite cultus, as do 
ancestral forms everywhere. They preside over the growth of the crops, 
as do the dead ancestors, and they haunt barrows and stone circles known 
to be places of ancient sepulture. 

But Professor Krappe rightly warns us that we must not draw any 
hard and fast line between the ancestral cult and the worship of element- 
ary or nature-spirits. In saying as much, he is at one with the leading 
exponents of modern Folk-lore.. As the late Mr. Sydney Hartland laid 
it down in his Science of Fairy Tales, no very clear division can be made 
between the fairy and the ghost, in the folk-lore sense. They have the 
same traits, the same taboos are exercised against both, the same stock 
legends and stories are common to both. As tothe third theory to which 
Professor Krappe alludes, that which embraces the idea that Faerie may 
be due to reminiscences of the former inhabitants of a country, and 
especially to small and undersized races, it is evident that he denies this 
in toto. But, judging from my own long experience of this part of the 
subject, I should say that nine out of ten authorities would agree that this 
belief constitutes one of the strands or elements in the fairy tradition, 
and that it cannot altogether be swept aside. And there still remain 
other, if minor, considerations as to origins which he does not take into 
consideration, and which lack of space renders it impossible even to 
enumerate. 

Writing as a folk-lorist, I believe that the main element in the tradition 
is that which regards the fairy belief as associated with the spirits of 
the dead. As regards the actual proof of the theory that fairies are no 
other than the dead in the belief of primitive man, past and present, that 
is of a nature so extensive that I despair of being able to place it before 
the reader in the compass of a few paragraphs. Here I can deal only with 
its main outlines and superscriptions, but I can assure my readers that it 
has received the overwhelming acceptance of practically all folk-lorists 
of standing. Primitive man did not and does not believe, as we do, that 
death is a thing inevitable. He regarded it, and regards it, as brought 
about by magical means of some kind, and out of this idea has arisen that 
description of story which tells how people might Be rescued and regained 
from the Land of the Dead. 

Let us glance at some of the instances of that body of proof which 
serves to maintain the theory that the fairies were in the main the spirits 
of the departed. In Wales, for example, as Wirt Sikes, in his interesting 
study, British Goblins, tells us, ‘the popular theory of the fairies is that 
they are the souls of dead mortals, not bad enough for hell, not good 
enough for heaven’”’. In Welsh folk-lore, Gwynn ap Nudd is represented 
as King of Annwyn, the realm of the dead, as well as King of the Fairies. 
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“We are confronted,” writes Mr. L. C. Wimberley, in his Folk-lore of 
the English and Scottish Ballads, “‘with striking resemblances between the 
ballad ghost and the ballad fairy,”’ and he proceeds to illustrate the theory 
by a wealth of instances culled from British popular song. Elsewhere in 
his book he remarks upon “‘the identicalness of such beliefs’, and indicates 
the mass of evidence for this similarity collected by M. Anatole le Braz 
in his well-known work La Légende de la Mort, which deals with the lore 
of the death-legend in Brittany. 

“When analysed,’ says Wentz, “‘our evidence (culled from Celtic 
lands) shows that in the majority of cases witnesses have regarded fairies 
either as non-human nature-spirits or else as spirits of the dead... 
the striking likenesses constantly appearing in our evidence between the 
ordinary apparitional fairies and the ghosts of the dead show that there 
is often no essential or sometimes no distinguishable difference between 
these two orders of beings, nor between the world of the dead and fairy- 
land. ... The old peoplein County Armagh seriously believe that the 
fairies are the spirits of the dead, and they say that if you have many 
friends deceased you may have many friendly fairies.’”’ Steven Ruan, 
a piper of Galway, told Wentz that ‘‘there is one class of fairies who are 
nobody else than the spirits of men and women who once lived on earth’. 

The Scottish evidence for this widespread belief is equally definite. 
Dalyell tells us that a witch of Orkney beheld the fairies “rise out of the 
kirkyard of Hildiswick’’, and in the witch trials of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries numerous Scottish witches bore witness that they 
encountered dead friends and relations in Fairyland, whither they them- 
selves had been spirited away. Canon MacCulloch, in the article on 
“Fairies” in The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, remarks that 
“fairies have many things in common with ghosts and are repulsed by the 
same taboos’. They have in some cases succeeded ghostly tenants of 
tumuli or barrows, or have become merged with them. Bishop Callaway 
laid stress on the resemblance of the Zulu belief in ghosts with the Irish 
fairy creed. ‘They see their dead friends underground as the dead were 
seen among fairies... .’’ Says Andrew Lang, “There are excellent 
proofs that Fairyland was.a kind of Hades, or home of the dead.’”’ To 
' Robert Kirk, the good pastor of Aberfoyle, the fairies were “‘an abstruse 
people’, the human doubles or astral bodies of the living. At the death of 
the man they represent, these ‘‘co-walkers’’ return ‘‘to their own herd’’— 
that is, to a separate existence in some appropriate limbo. He tells us 
that the folk on the Highland line in his day (ca. 1660-90) believed that 
the souls of their predecessors dwelt in the fairy hills. ‘And for that end, 
say they, a Mote or Mount was dedicate beside every Churchyard, to 
receive the souls till their adjacent bodies arise, so became as a fairy hill.” 
That is, there was a separate sepulchre or dwelling for the “fairy’’ or 
human soul. Reading this, we may understand how the Orkney witch 
came to behold the fairies “rise from the kirkyard of Hildiswick’”’. Kirk, 
who, I have always believed, was a Rosicrucian, perhaps imposed upon 
his own local folk-lore something of the doctrine of spirits as he found it 
in Paracelsus and in the writings of Fludd and Vaughan. 

In the Western Isles of Scotland the “‘Sluagh’’, or fairy host, was 
regarded as composed of the souls of the dead flying through the air, and 
the feast of the dead at Hallowe’en was likewise the festival of the fairies. 
The testimony of Lady Gregory and the late Mr. W. B. Yeats, as great a 
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mystic as he was a poet, who jointly collected much Irish folk-lore, reveals 
that the majority of the people whom they examined believed that Fairy- 
land was a region to which the souls of living folk might be spirited away 
while their bodies remained upon earth. ‘“‘The dead,’’ wrote the great 
Jacob Grimm, “were known to the Norsemen as elves.” 

The resemblance of the subterranean fairy world to the pre-Christian 
Hades helps to make plain the likeness of the whole fairy economy and 
background to those of the dead. Pluto and Proserpine, the Classical 
monarchs of the departed, were in early mediaeval times identified with 
the King and Queen of Faerie. In the early English poem of Orfeo and 
Heurodys, which localizes the story of the myth of Orpheus and Eurydice 
in England, Hades is called Faerie. But we must not confuse this idea 
with that of the Celtic insular Otherworld, which was at first assuredly a 
Land of the:Gods, and which later became confused with the conception 
of Fairyland. In the ancient Scots-English romance of Thomas of Ercel- 
doune (Thomas the Rymer) the background is that of the mediaeval 
Hades, the Place of the Dead, the apples on its fruit-trees must not be 
eaten, and ‘‘the fiend of hell’’ comes once in seven years to claim a victim 
from amongits inhabitants. It is, indeed, in a sense, the Garden of the 
Hesperides, and its legend is associated with that of the Fall. 

The germ of the primitive and prehistoric view of Faerie was indeed 
the idea of that subterranean mode of existence or ‘‘dead-aliveness”’ 
which early man conceived as going on in the mounds and tumuli in which 
he buried his dead. By poets and scholars it was confused with the 
Classical Hades, and, later, by the churchmen who copied the old Irish 
sagas, with that of Purgatory. 

And if I find difficulty in appropriately presenting the evidence of the 
similarity of the fairies with the dead in brief compass, what shall I say 
of that even greater body of proof which reveals their association with 
ancient places of sepulture, barrows, tumuli and stone circles? For the 
spirits I have mentioned as inhabiting such places are none other than the 
fairies. This part of the evidence has been almost entirely neglected in 
our country, although the pioneer labours of Mr. L. V. Grinsell in his 
Ancient Burial Mounds of England, and elsewhere, has done much to 
redeem the reproach. In France, the work of MM. Saintyves, Le Rouzic 
and Professor Salomon Reinach has proved beyond question that stand- 
ing stones in Brittany and other parts of that country are associated with 
fairies who are thought of as inhabiting or ‘‘ensouling’’ them. That 
these fays represent the spirits of dead chieftains once worshipped ances- 
trally admits of no doubt. 

I hold the belief in Faerie to have originated with the idea that the 
dead pursued their life underground, awaiting the day of their reincarna- 
tion as members of the tribe. This primitive idea, I think, became amal- 
gamated after the introduction of Christianity with the Classical: view 
of Hades and the Christian doctrines of Hell and Purgatory. Neverthe- 
less, a sentiment of the separate character of the fairy world or plane per- 
sisted as a folk-memory of the primitive period when it had enjoyed a 
distinct and well-marked character of its own as the Place of the Dead of 
a prehistoric cultus. This, through the ministrations of countless poets 
and romancers, finally emerged in that tradition of Faerie which we now 
possess—a bardic renaissance of a most ancient doctrine. I may add that 
an examination of the myths and tales of barbarous living peoples justifies 
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this argument in the most accurate and extraordinary manner. At the 
same time, I must admit that many of the circumstances of Faerie point 
to the view that some fairies at least must be regarded as nature-spirits 
pure and simple or as ‘‘reminiscences of ancient gods’. 

Thus we see that in the belief in the Fairy folk the idea of the great 
Atlantean cult of the dead survived in Britain and Ireland until a time 
within the memory of man, for the writer himself has personally been 
acquainted with people belonging to the Highlands of Scotland who whole- 
heartedly believed in the existence of fairy spirits. But the belief in 
fairies is by no means confined to the British Isles, France, and the 
adjoining countries, but is to be found in all lands where the idea of a 
cult of the dead once flourished. The cult of the dead is, indeed, man’s 
earliest organized form of religious belief, the anciency of which is scarcely 
to be fathomed, and the likelihood is that all such cults can be traced 
to one or two most venerable sources, having been handed on from one 
nucleus of barbarous culture to another with surprising celerity in the 
dim past. It would be rash to say that every one of them proceeded 
from Atlantis. The great cult of the dead in Polynesia and Micronesia, 
with all its rich remains of fairy mythology, especially as encountered in 
New Zealand and Australia, may well have emanated from the sunken 
continent of Lemuria, and those of China, Japan and America may have 
had their origins in one or both of these sunken regions, the Atlantean or 
the Lemurian. However that may be, I believe that at least the European, 
African, Egyptian, and Babylonian cults of the dead are certainly of 
Atlantean origin. Indeed, nowhere do we find the belief in a fairy folk— 
that certain proof of the last phase of the worship of the departed—so 
powerful as in those lands where the basis of culture is Arabic or Semitic— 
North Africa, Egypt and Mesopotamia, in all of which regions it still 
flourishes in the widespread belief in the jinn—a belief greatly more ancient 
than that of Islam. 

We then find in Britain the remains of the salient elements of Atlan- 
tean religious belief—the ideas of a gigantic pantheon, of a cult of the 
dead expressed in rude stone monuments, and revealing its last phase in 
a popular conviction that spirits known as ‘“‘fairies’’ inhabit these monu- 
ments. Moreover, we find, both in Atlantis and Britain, to go no farther, 
a system of sacrifice associated with the bull. The resemblance is com- 
plete, forming a religious complex which must have had its beginnings in 
one centre only, spreading northward to Britain and France, and along 
the Mediterranean by way of Crete to Italy, Greece, Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, where all its elements, spiritistic, taurean and megalithic, are to 
befound. Asregards the first, the cult of the dead, the process seems clear 
enough. It begins in the worship of the dead king or chieftain. It 
culminates in his elevation into a god. Lastly, as his cult begins to wane, 
he is conceived in the popular mind as a “‘fairy’’ or spirit of lesser status. 
That this process actually took place in Ireland within historical times is 
matter-of-fact. The ancient gods of Ireland, the Tuatha De Danann, 
displaced by the Milesian Celts, were thought to have been accorded 
palaces beneath the hills, where they came to be known as Aes Sidhe, 
or “People of the Hills’’, and later as “‘fairies’’.® 

I must now endeavour to provide some proof that the saga of the war 
between the gods and the Titans, so prominent in Atlantean and Ante- 
diluvian story, was also known in the British Isles, as, if this is forth- 
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coming, it will considerably strengthen the theory that a great Atlantic 
religious cult-complex existed in ancient times, the nucleus of which was 
to be found in the sunken continent. In Irish myth we find the Fomors, 
a race of gigantic submarine folk, landing in Ireland to dispute the 
country with the Tuatha De Danann, or national gods. The Fomors were 
giants of huge and deformed appearance, having the heads of goats, horses 
or bulls, and were regarded as the Children of the Sea, coming from a land 
sunk beneaththeocean. At the great battle of Moytura, the Tuatha De, or 
gods, inflicted a severe defeat upon them, driving them back to their 
submarine land, which was probably a memory of Atlantis. 

Indeed, the author of a treatise on the origin of the human race pre- 
served in the Irish Leabhar na hUidhre “The Book of the Dun Cow’’, 
written about the year A.D. 1100, in speaking of the Fomorians, makes 
the statement that they were the sons of Ham, accursed by his father 
Noah. ‘They are not,’’ says this account, “descended from Cain, as the 
Gaels say; indeed, no one of the race of Cain survived the Deluge.’’?° 
Thus the Irish account equates the Fomors of Hibernian tradition with 
the Antediluvian offenders, and so, if unconsciously, with those of Atlan- 
tis. The tale of the battles of the gods of Ireland with the Fomors, 
remarks M. D’Arbois de Jubainville, who was the doyen of French Celtic 
scholars of his day, “‘is itself a Celtic version of the war waged by the 
Hellenic Zeus against his father Cronus and the Titans.’’ ‘“‘The Fomors, 
who are the adversaries of the Tuatha De Danann, represent in Ireland 
a mythical group corresponding to the Greek Titans.’’?4 

And if we seek in British lore for similar vestiges of the story of the 
war betwixt the gods and Giants which forms the background of Atlan- 
tean myth and history, we shall find it in the great mass of scattered 
legend and folk-tale which recounts the memories of such a conflict. In- 
deed, British mythic history commences with the picture of such a struggle, 
which tells how Brute, the great-grandson of AZneas, after whom Britain 
is said to have taken her name, made landfall upon the island, and was 
almost at once attacked by the indigenous giants of the country, Goe- 
magot and his band. Corineus, the lheutenant of Brute, seizing their 
leader in an iron grip, wrestled with him and succeeded in casting him over 
an adjacent cliff, which, says tradition, is to be identified with Plymouth 
Hoe.?* The tale of ‘““Kulhwch and Olwen’’, in Lady Guest’s translation 
of The Mabinogion, tells how the hero Kulhwch matched his wits against 
those of the mighty giant Yspadaden Penkawr in order to gain the hand 
of his daughter, the beautiful Olwen, while numerous stories are to be 
found in the literature respecting King Arthur which make it abundantly 
plain that that monarch (or rather deity) and his knights of the Round 
Table (practically every one of whom has been identified by Celtic scholar- 
ship with one or other of the British Celtic gods) regarded it as among their 
chief duties to extirpate the giants of Britain. Most of these tales of 
battles with the British giants are associated with the later romances of 
Arthurian chivalry. But this only goes to show how vital was the tradi- 
tion of what must at an earlier time have been a body of legendary belief 
of a very extensive character, once, perhaps, existing in a species of saga 
closely resembling the Classical legend of the war betwixt gods and Titans. 
Even in the last great battle of Camlan, Arthur is opposed by Medrawt, 
or Modred, who has been equated with Dylan, the British Celtic god of 
darkness and gloom, and it seems not improbable that this encounter 
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may be a modern version of a very much older tale which described a 
passage at arms between the Celtic deities of light and darkness. That 
this strife was brought about by sorcery and social licence is as clear in 
the Arthurian circumstances as it is in those of Atlantis. The nursery 
stories of Britain are perhaps even more prolific of combats between 
giants and mortals of almost superhuman cunning, who may well repre- 
sent ancient gods or demi-gods, whose original names have been obscured 
by the passage of time. In Scottish tradition giant lore is predominant, 
the native fiction and legend of the West Highlands containing a wealth 
of references to gigantic monsters (the Fomors in a Scottish milieu) quite 
innumerable, and it is particularly noticeable that many of these display 
traits that make it impossible to distinguish them from the Titans of 
Classical story. And if we seek for a British equivalent to the Titan 
Cronus we can assuredly find him in Merlin, the sky-god, who has been 
identified, in kind at least, with his Grecian analogue by Mr. Charles 
Squire in his useful treatise Celtic Myth and Legend (p. 326). ‘For Cronus, 
so closely associated with Atlantean lore, is said by Plutarch in his “De 
Defectu Oraculorum”’ to sleep in an island off the British coast, while 
tradition fixed upon Bardsey Island, off the Carnarvonshire shore, as the 
region of slumber of the fated Merlin, who had been plunged into an 
enchanted slumber by the sorceress Nimue, who herself is identified with 
the British goddess Rhiannon, who presided over the moon. Even 
Uranas, the first king of Atlantis, of whom Diodorus speaks, would appear 
to have a certain British equivalent in that Urianus to whom Geoffrey of 
Monmouth alludes in the nineteenth chapter of his Third Book as a 
King of Britain who reigned centuries before Arthur. 

at is even more surprising, we find in later Celtic literature and 
tradition frequent allusions to the Fallen Angels of Biblical association, 
who, we know, are to be equated with the evil Atlanteans on the one 
hand and with the Titans on the other. Miss Eleanor Hull remarks that 
“the idea is still prevalent in Ireland that the meddling and malicious 
fairies are the angels who fell with Lucifer, and were on their way down to 
hell when our Lord held up His hand, which caused them to remain 
stationary wherever they happened to be at the time’. In the poem 
known as “‘Altus Prosator’’, which tradition ascribes to St. Columba, we 
find a passage which describes how “‘the spaces of the air are closely 
crowded with a disordered crew of rebel satellites, held invisible lest man 
should become infected by their evil examples and their crimes, if there 
were no wall or screen between him and them’’.4% Mr. Leland L. Duncan 
tells us that in Ireland the fairies are regarded as the Fallen Angels. 
‘According to popular chronology the giants are stated to have been early 
possessors of the land but to have been driven out by the good people, 
who presumably held possession till the coming of the Danes,’’** If 
_ this be not a later version of the Classical story of the defeat of the Titans 
by the gods, I am at a loss to know what it may refer to, as the fairies are 
none other than the old Irish gods. And the self-same tradition, in its 
entirety, as well as many lesser vestiges of it, is to be found in England 
and Scotland, as, indeed, all over Western Europe. It will not serve to 
try to explain this identification of the fairies with the Fallen Angels as an 
invention on the part of the fathers of the early Church to destroy a pagan 
belief by associating the elves with Satan and his ministers, as the roots 
of the tale have a most ancient pre-Christian origin, although priestly 
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piety may well have sought to give the myth a Satanic colouring for its 
own purposes. 

I think I have brought a sufficiency of proof to bear to make it plain 
that Britain, like France and Spain, received at a very early period in her 
history a definite corpus of belief which could only have reached her 
shores from some region in the Atlantic where it had already been assembled 
and moulded into a precise and determinate system of belief. As we have 
seen, all the salient components of Atlantean or Antediluvian religion 
and tradition are to be discovered in British analogues. Nor, in arriving 
at this conclusion, have I been inspired by an intention to compel or force 
such aresemblance. Indeed, when it first dawned upon me, I was inclined 
to regard it as merely fortuitous, and I sought to explain the likeness as 
being due to that which distinguishes beliefs common to the general stock 
of primitive religious and mythic idea. But, as i think the reader will 
admit, the totality of resemblance, to say nothing of its identity in par- 
ticulars, scarcely admits of an elucidation so facile. As I remarked at 
the beginning of this book, if Atlantis had never existed, the student of 
tradition would have found it necessary to invent such a region, as in 
none of the lands of Western Europe do we find a nucleus sufficiently 
ancient in culture to permit us to regard it as a centre from which the 
adjacent countries received their earliest ideas of religion, myth and magic. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONCLUSIONS 


I BELIEVE that the considerations I have placed before the reader in the 
foregoing chapters have made it sufficiently plain not only that the occult 
sciences, in their early phases, were practised in Atlantis, but that they 
actually had their inception in the lost continent. If a certain school of 
thought still persists in the assertion that arcane belief originated in the 
East, I ask: ‘““Were the Cré-Magnon or Aurignacian magical images on 
the walls of the caverns of the Dordogne, and drawn from fourteen to 
twenty thousand years ago, the result of Eastern influence? Was the 
Magic of Crete, that island of mysterious cults, of Eastern origin? Was 
the Magic of the Canary Isles, the cult of the Effenecs, Oriental in its 
origin? Most assuredly the primitive mystical systems of these regions 
owed nothing to Eastern influence. Whence, then, did they come?” 
There was no centre of ancient culture contiguous to them, they appear 
as though isolated. As I said in an earlier chapter, if Atlantis had never 
existed it would have been necessary to invent such a region in order to 
account for many things in European history and culture. So far as I 
am aware, no Eastern site has afforded examples of Such an early type of 
magical evidence as have the caverns of the Dordogne. 

The onus of proof lies therefore with those who believe that all culture 
and mysticism came from the East. If they succeed in proving as much, 
the evidence with which they deal must have reference to a period vastly 
greater than any culture so far known or discovered in the Orient, or 
presently known to history. \ 

Again and again I have posed this question in those of my books which 
have dealt with Atlantis, but have received no rejoinder, for the simple 
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reason that negation is impossible in face of the evidence and the circum- 
stances. It would be easy to defy the ‘‘Orientalists’” to reveal an Eastern 
origin for the bull-cult, which had its commencement in Spain and France 
probably 20,000 years ago, and which spread thence to Crete, Greece, 
Egypt and Babylonia. It would be equally easy to ask them to match 
the painting of the witch-dance of Cogul, a relic at least fourteen thousand 
years old, in the East. The obstinate and remarkable dumbness of the 
new science when confronted with a position which disturbs its pre- 
possessions is an unrivalled subject for the exercise of the larger humour. 
But when we consider the truly amazing ignorance it has revealed in the 
very face of public opinion in connection with what has so impudently 
been described as “the Brains Trust’’, should we be surprised when we 
find it powerless to respond to a query associated with the subject of 
Atlantis? It will not even take the trouble to examine the evidence for 
the existence ofthatregion. Inthe Encyclopaedia Britannica we actually 
find Atlantis described as ‘‘a legendary island in the Atlantic Ocean’”’— 
as though a “‘legendary”’ island were capable of existing in the Atlantic 
or any other ocean! Of one thing at least we may be sure—that the 
memory of Atlantis will persist in human imagination when even the obese 
tradition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica itself has become “‘legendary’’. 

We may say, then, with something approaching certainty, that we 
find in Atlantis the germ of the several sciences known as occult—that is, 
we can refer them to the Atlantean region in their vestigial state. Some 
of my readers may be disappointed not to have found in these pages any 
reference to the undisciplined flights of imagination which characterize 
certain works on the alleged “civilization” of Atlantis. These speak of 
men with bodies of flame and of other fabulous absurdities which even 
the savage imagination has not been sufficiently distracted to indulge in. 
Nor have I been enabled to enlighten them upon the niceties of Atlantean 
ritual with the glib certainty of some drawing-room lecturers who must 
here remain anonymous. Indeed, I feel I have transgressed sufficiently 
upon the boundaries of the fantastic by the admission of not a few pas- 
sages of more than dubious mark, without making this a bedside volume 
for Bedlam, although in extenuation of such I may add that if I have 
inserted things of which I could not approve from the viewpoint of 
accuracy I have never failed to make mention of their deficiency in this 
respect, and that I have included them rather as curious relics of tradition 
which I have carefully segregated from the main stream of actual proof. 

Nor have I hesitated to lay constant stress upon the very obvious fact 
that such proofs of the occult sciences as we have discerned in Atlantean 
tradition cannot have a relationship to types other than vestigial or 
primitive. If, as I believe, the occult sciences had their beginnings in 
Atlantis, we cannot reasonably expect to find them there in anything else 
than a primitive state. The Atlantean sages were most evidently groping 
for the principles of that mighty philosophy which, ages later, blossomed 
forth in allits exalted ideals and almost superhuman genius in the systems 
of Plato and Aristotle, whose thoughts penetrated as deeply and soared 
as high as human thought will ever reach, and whose methods as exempli- 
fied in the subsidiary writings of the Neo-Platonists and in those of such 
mystics as Porphyry and Iamblichus have bequeathed to us a heritage of 
mystical suggestion and criticism of inestimable value. 

But all this notwithstanding, one circumstance stands out from what 
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I may describe as the Antediluvian content of occult art with unique 
clarity, something which even the greatest masters of arcane thought have 
been unable to surpass in grandeur of achievement simply because it is 
associated with the primary and abiding principles of man’s relationship 
with his Creator. I speak of the immensity of the ideals and the inspired 
plan of that theurgic philosophy which I have outlined in the chapter on 
Magical Science. Among much that is vague and uncertain, the records 
of the Antediluvian Age remain, on this particular head, eminently per- 
spicuous. It cannot be questioned that this Age (with which the circum- 
stances of Atlantis are inalienably associated) regarded as its pre-eminent 
problem and most poignant spiritual consideration the question of a 
return to that state of former blessedness which man had enjoyed before 
the Fall. It regarded the world as the microcosm, or distorted reflection 
of that more blissful region of which man, by his fatal folly, had resigned 
the heritage, and all its powers seem to have been directed to the problem 
of his restoration to this delectable estate. As the first essential to this 
great quest it adhered with almost desperate tenacity to the tradition of 
communication with the Creator which had existed prior to the Fall, as 
affording it the only means of retracing its steps to the lost Paradise. 
Out of the deliberations associated with the trend of thought thus in- 
duced arose that system of Theurgy or science of the approach to God and 
the divine which I have discussed. This it piously digested into a method 
much of which the most advanced mystical philosophy of the present has 
unhappily failed to recover, through circumstances the most lamentable. 
For I believe this divine wisdom to have been: re-stated by our Saviour 
to His apostles in the form of an arcane creed, a probability more than 
suggested in numerous passages in the New Testament, as is admitted 
by all serious students of the subject. This body of heavenly superior 
knowledge, however, as is the case with all arcane knowledge, was never 
reduced to writing, a possibility not to be envisaged in the case of esoteric 
belief incommunicable by word of writ, and we can only conclude that it 
was lost, because of an inability to comprehend it by later disciples 
unworthy of its reception. Even the fragments of it which survived 
were occluded by that fatal intention on the part of the leaders of the 
early Christian Church so to simplify the terms of Christian belief that their 
general acceptance by large numbers of converts might be readily achieved. 

Theurgia is thus the true and only ‘‘Magic’’ in the actual sense of the 
word. Magic, in the popularly accepted sense of the term, and in the 
sense that it is understood by many occultists, can have reference only to 
those subsidiary wonders and marvels which traditionally cluster around 
the memory of a former state and condition in which the apparently 
miraculous was an everyday association because of man’s proximity to 
the divine. His nearness to his Creator rendered him familiar with 
supernatural occurrences, glimpses of the heavenly life, which in the 
straitened and fettered circumstances of his more material existence after 
the Fall took on an added appearance of the marvellous, and he looked 
back upon these as associated with the divine life, seeking their restoration 
_ by every means in his power. In the course of time he came to believe 
that the divine potencies and spiritual conditions obtaining in the higher 
planes or dimensions might be magically reproduced in the terrestrial 
region, and that by their means he could be enabled to reconstruct a 
Paradise upon earth. Vain hope, because without actual spiritual 
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fellowship with his Creator the mere atmosphere and miraculous associa-~ 
tions of that former divine relationship could never be recaptured. Man’s 
attempt to fashion for himself the powers of the Creator was doomed to 
failure. It was in this tragically mistaken belief that Magic, as we con- 
ceive it, had its origin, a science which omitted the chief principle which 
alone could have rendered it successful. For the one manner of per- 
fecting it is to seek piously that fellowship and at-one-ment with God, 
of which divine marvel and supernatural vision are merely the concomi- 
tants and ancillary effects, or background, and not the reality. The 
higher Magic is of God alone, and man’s connection with it is secondary. 
In seeking the mere associations and wonders of divinity, and not their 
essence, and regarding them as the sole good, man not only (as he has 
always seemed to do of natural bias) cast away the reality for the shadow, 
but, in his acute disappointment, actually sought to turn those spiritual 
marvels which he recalled as connected with a happier state to the base 
uses of his material enlargement and his vain pleasures. And this 
brought about a still greater evil. Observing his dismay at his non- 
success, the darker powers, ever on the alert for his deception and con- 
fusion, placed at his disposal those destructive forces which they them- 
selves were capable of wielding, with the result that Black Magic came into 
being, with consequences the most calamitous to himself and his destiny. 
- Itis clear that the Atlantean higher caste had the most extraordinary 
difficulties to contend with in respect of a large aboriginal population of 
low status and character, as indeed its whole history eloquently reveals. 
That the more exalted caste failed in its policy does not imply that its 
divine philosophy also failed. This was not destroyed when Atlantis was 
overwhelmed, but escaped the general wreck as the immortal spirit of 
man rises from his outworn body after death. 

The fall of Atlantis does not represent a backsliding on the part of its 
sages, the good leaven, but rather symbolizes the enormous perplexities 
which confront the good and the divinely inspired agents of the Creator 
in their age-long struggle with human ignorance and folly. Atlantis, 
like the cities of the plain, fell under the divine vengeance because of the 
flagitious behaviour of the majority of its inhabitants. But the divine 
philosophy of its elder generations survived the wreck, and even the 
very tempests which destroyed the casket which held it appear to have 
broadcast its virtues over the whole earth. For, truly, there is nothing 
so indestructible as virtue, and wherefore abides the wonder in this, 
seeing that it is indeed the essence of God Himself, His most precious 
emanation, eternal and indestructible! 

The major lesson of Atlantis for humanity is that though evil may 
triumph momentarily, and appear to destroy good, it is, when all is said, 
merely an element in the Alchemy of God—a drastic and mordant flux, 
which reacts on its own like and similar, each destroying and extinguish- 
ing or cancelling other into ash and dross, which sinks downward to the 
base of the crucible of matter, permitting the rise and escape of the 
divine ether of spirit, the flight and diffusion of which sweetens and reani- 
mates the whole terrestrial limits. When Atlantis crashed into the gulf 
of ocean, its fall marked the conclusion of one of the greatest among the 
experiments of the Almighty Alchemist—the crisis of a Great Work, the 
benefits of which humanity was to experience, and will continue to ex~ 
perience, during countless ages. 
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